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ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
THEORY. 


A PRIZE ESSAY, 
RECITED IN THE THEATRE, OXFORD, 


JUNE 15th, 1831. 


OPERA MEDITAMUR, NON SPECULATIONES, 
BACON. PARASC. AD HIST. NAT. ᾧ. 7. 


ARGUMENT. 


Introduction. Nature of the subject. 

On the Use of Theory. 1. Its practical use. 2. Its moral use. 

On the Abuse of Theory. 

Chief causes of the abuse: Pride; a too eager haste to see the 
subject as a whole, and reluctance to believe we are not yet 
qualified to do so—illustrated by physical and other systems—by 
the theology of the schoolmen. A contracted and partial view ; 
the adoption of principles which belong to one department, as 
applicable to all—instances of this error—ethical theories which 
refer all actions to one motive. Thirst of novelty; love of theory 
for its own sake. A too transcendental and enthusiastic view of 
things. 

Mention of those who have been most distinguished for making 
a stand against these errors. 


Concluding reflections. 


ΟΝ THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
THEORY. 


THE same instinctive feeling which makes the 
strong man glory in his strength, and the racer 
in his speed, has in all ages impelled the active 
and ingenious spirits of the world to indulge in 
those theoretic studies which are the exclusive 
province of rational beings, and the successful 
pursuit of which is the privilege of superior 
intellect. Hence it is obviously an invidious task 
to enlarge upon the vicious workings of a gift so 
highly prized; which unquestionably has often 
been subservient to the best interests of science, 
and which it is always easy for its advocates to 
represent as the proudest display of human rea- 
son. Hence, too, it is a nice and difficult, though 
most important duty, to prescribe rules and 
limitations for the guidance of our speculative 
studies ; because the powers which they call into 
action do not contain in themselves any character 
either essentially good, or radically corrupt; and 
praise or blame can attach only to the method, or 
the direction, in which those powers are exer- 
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cised. ‘To give unbounded indulgence to the 
love of theory, is to let the fancy rove through 
the sacred precincts of philosophic truth ; too 
rigorously to exclude it from the fields of science, 
is to undervalue the labours of those who have 
taught us to search out the laws of Nature, and 
so to combine and control her operations. 

The history of theory, in the wider sense of 
the word, is little more than the history of human 
reason in active exercise. Hence we may expect 
to find the speculations of men, in different 
periods and countries, exhibiting in some mea- 
sure the tone of feeling, and the bent of opinion, 
which the respective circumstances of age and 
climate were most calculated to engender and 
encourage. ‘l’o watch, through the annals of the 
world, this tendency of the human mind, in its 
successive developments,—to observe the various 
points of resemblance, and of difference, in the 
structures thus produced,—is like tracing the 
course of some mighty river, which brings us in 
contact, in turn, with all the varying forms and 
aspects of society. It rises in the remote bosom 
of the wildest hills, in the very haunts of savage 
or barely civilized life; it works its way through 
the chequered scenery of many a valley, and 
many a plain; witnessing every stage of agri- 
cultural advancement, and every step in the scale 
of national cultivation, from the rude liberty of 
the hunter in the forest, to the softest refine- 
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ments of polished ease. We mark, too, the 
shifting characters of the stream itself; sometimes 
clear, unruffled, majestic, dispensing health and 
nourishment, and fertilizing the lands of a nation; 
then hurried into violent and frantic rapidity, 
turbid and unmanageable, and fraught only with 
terror and desolation; quiet moreover and colour- 
less itself, and deriving its characters and its 
capacities for good or for harm, only from the 
form or the hue of the bed which receives it. 

If, then, it be true, that the quality of our 
speculative inquiries is thus vitally affected by 
the mind which plans them, and by the spéré in 
which they are undertaken; and if it be true, 
that vanity, presumption, and love of change, are 
far more common and prevalent motives of human 
conduct, than the spirit of docile and sober- 
minded humility ; it may be anticipated, that the 
history of moral and physical science will furnish 
more numerous instances, by far, of the abuse of 
that valuable faculty which we are considering, 
than of its judicious and successful application. 


The Use of Theory is, to arrange and systema- 
tize the deductions of experience; to facilitate 
the progress of knowledge, by classifying facts, 
and explaining the unknown by the analogy 
of the known; in fine, to enable man to an- 
ticipate the future, by referring the past to 
general rules. From the first dawnings of infant 


[9] 
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reason, to the matured wisdom of age, the mind 
instinctively operates in this direction, and is 
ever striving, whether consciously or not, to 
generalize truth, and to enlarge its conceptions, 
by ascending from phenomena to elementary 
principles. ‘The child who tries to gain by tears 
that indulgence which tears have gained before ; 
—the naturalist who examines the strata of our 
globe, and deduces from thence its physical his- 
tory ;—the statesman who marks the revolutions 
of political society, investigates the causes, and 
thus labours to guard against similar results, are 
all speculating on facts, and striving to refer them 
to the simple machinery of cause and effect. It 
is a cheering and a valuable reflection, which is 
readily suggested to us by a review of the intel- 
lectual history of man, that nature has evidently 
designed us to be the ministers of our own im- 
provement; giving us a spirit which never can 
acquiesce in its present attainments; stimulating 
invention, first by necessity, then by the thirst for 
farther advancement; and making success, in a 
vast majority of instances, not the prize of fortui- 
tous discovery, but the well-earned reward of long 
and diligent research, 


Ut varias usus meditando extunderet artes 
Paulatim.— 


Even in those cases where the progress of a sci- 
ence has been materially accelerated by the acci- 
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dental development of some new principle in 
nature, the discovery is made available to our 
advantage, only by being judiciously referred to 
the dominion of theory. 

It is not surprising that ignorance and vanity 
should sometimes have depreciated the utility of 
a process which appears, at first view, to deprive 
knowledge in some degree of its fascinating inte- 
rest, its luxuriance and richness, to reduce its 
ramifications to rule and order, and to exhibit 
truth in the naked harshness of abstract and 
general positions. Accordingly, the great masters 
of science, whether in physics or in morals, in 
politics or in philology, have constantly thought 
it necessary to preface their instructions, by 
maintaining the value and usefulness of specula- 
tive inquiries. We find Longinus* protesting 
against the dogmas of those who declared that 
the loftier graces of composition were of too fine 
and sensitive a character to be submitted to the 
hard hand of critical analysis; ‘‘ since,” he rightly 
argues, “‘ the fact that they have this, or any 
other character, is ascertained only by the adop- 
tion of some just and well-grounded theory re- 
specting them.”’—Quintilian’, too, begins his 
work by anticipating and refuting such objections, 
though he admits that the zeal for systematic 
arrangement had sometimes led its admirers to 


ἃ De Sublim. §. 2. » De Inst. Orat. lib. i. Procem. 
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compromise the vital energies of the subject 
which they handled, and to clothe it in a dress 
unnecessarily harsh and forbidding.—Aristotle “ 
ventures not to propound the principles of rheto- 
ric, till he has shown, that those arts which can 
be practised, can undoubtedly be analyzed; that 
it never can be a futile labour, or an imaginary 
good, to smooth the way to excellence and fame, 
by tracing out the paths which have enabled 
others to attain them. 

But this is not all. Perhaps it may appear, 
that the well-directed pursuit of theoretic know- 
ledge, independently of practical application, 
exercises of itself a moral influence of the most 
valuable kind. Let it ever be recollected, that 
in these studies we are introducing system and 
harmony, not into the handiwork of the Creator, 
but into our own minds. To witness through all 
nature that order which is heaven’s first law ;—to 
rise from one level to another, marking at each 
stage how what appeared at first the wildest 
aberrations from the system, gradually lose their 
irregular form, and fall at length into that perfect 
consistency which must pervade the productions 
of the Divine Mind ;—this is a study which can 
scarcely be entirely lost upon the most sordid 
and selfish spirit. He who will give himself up, 
as alittle child, to the guidance of these elevating 


© Rhet. lib. i. cap. i. ᾧ. 2. 
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reflections, “‘ the natural food,” as Cicero has 
well described it, ““ of human thought‘,” shall 
hear lessons of wisdom, silent indeed to the 
scoffer, but vocal to the wise*, and given for his 
instruction. Would he learn humility? let him 
rise from sphere to sphere, till he lose himself in 
the immensity of Nature’s plan; and he shall find 
it written, as with a sunbeam, that pride was not 
made for him. Does he shrink at contemplating 
his own insignificance’, and seek for topics of 
confidence and security? let him observe the 
same Hand, now fixing the trajectory of Saturn, 
and now finishing the feather of a humming 
bird®; able at the same time to guide and govern 
the whole, and to watch over the safety of the 
minutest part". 

Well were it for science,—for virtue,—for hap- 
piness, if speculation had always been thus modest 
in its claims, and innocent in its purpose. The 


ἃ Acad. iv. 127. 

6 φωνᾶντα cuverotow. 

f See Addison’s reflections on this subject. Spect. 565. 

§ Paley, Nat. Theol. Conclusion. 

h It is in this latter point of view—as a high intellectual exercise 
—that theory is most nearly allied to the θεωρία of Aristotle; οὐδὲν 
γὰρ ἀπ’ αὐτῆς γίγνεται παρὰ τὸ θεωρῆ σαι.---- ΘΙ ΠΡ 5 we shall now 
be inclined to prefer the sentiment of a Persian writer. ‘‘ Two 
kinds of men,” says Sadi, ‘‘ labour in vain; they who get riches, 
and do not enjoy them; and they who learn wisdom, and do not 
apply it to the conduct of life.” Brucker, Hist. Philos. vol. iii. 
p. 235, 
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intellectual history of man would not then have 
presented to the view, as it now does, so motley a 
page of wisdom and folly, so unhappy a record of 
misplaced acuteness, and talents, either wasted, 
or criminally perverted. 


The Asuse of Theory, though it is an evil 
which obtrudes itself upon the sight with the 
most painful frequency, and under the greatest 
variety of forms, might probably be referred, with 
perfect propriety, to one short and simple ex- 
planation. If it be the appropriate use of this 
noble faculty to generalize ascertained truth, to 
reduce it to order and system, and to admit 
hypothesis only as the humble and devoted hand- 
maid of the higher and more decisive methods of 
philosophy; it is obvious that every abuse of 
theory must consist, more or less directly, in a 
departure from this safe and well-defined path. 
Let the student of truth come prepared to sit in 
the school of wisdom, not as a dogmatist, but as 
a patient disciple; let him first seek, with can- 
dour and simplicity, to discern what kind of 
evidence his subject naturally admits, whether 
direct, or circumstantial and cumulative ; de- 
monstrative, or moral; let him go onward, guided 
by this clew; listening with implicit deference to 
the declarations of recorded experience, on the 
one hand, or to the instructions of a higher Intel- 
ligence, on the other, whether those instructions 
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be conveyed in the form of moral conviction from 
within, or a written word from without ;—the 
student who thus theorizes, will not widely err. 
He who undervalues these guiding hands, and 
supplies the data, as well as the deductions, of 
his own philosophy, is leaning on a phantom, and 
lives in perpetual danger of the most ruinous de- 
lusion.—In illustration of this view, it may be 
observed, that even such speculators as have per- 
plexed and bewildered themselves in the darkness 
of sceptical theories, have erred, not so much 
from presumption in venturing upon the mo- 
mentous questions which they involve, as from a 
readiness to accept gratuitous suppositions for 
the fundamental axioms of their philosophy. 
Even in the sublimest regions of inquiry, the 
mind never can be wrong in reasoning to any 
extent upon those principles which are really laid 
open to its view. The fatal error lies in the as- 
suming, upon a supposed intuitive conviction, 
principles which in fact are without foundation. 


As the abuse of theory, though so varied in its 
outward form, might thus be brought under one 
comprehensive head; so it is probable that the 
causes, likewise, of this abuse,—those defects, 
namely, of our mental constitution, which from 
time to time have led philosophy astray,—might 
in the same manner be reduced within a very 
narrow compass. At least it is clear that there 
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are certain radical distempers of the human mind, 
which, in a greater or less degree, have entered 
into every case of theoretic absurdity which 
history records. If, therefore, we proceed to 
consider some of the more obvious and striking 
causes of the evil in question, noticing, at the 
same time, the most remarkable instances which 
present themselves under each division, it will 
readily be anticipated that these causes will not 
always be found to act exclusively of each other. 
On the contrary, as a large proportion of our 
moral offences unquestionably arise from mixed 
motives, so it is probable that most instances of 
speculative error will be seen to originate in a 
concurrence of intellectual disorders. 


Of these faults, there is none which has ope- 
rated more widely as the bane of theoretic truth, 
than the vain and presumptuous temper which 
refuses to conceive any limitations of human 
acuteness and sagacity. Such a disposition is the 
more dangerous, inasmuch as it contains a certain 
intrepidity and false elevation, which dazzles the 
fancy, though it must ever be rejected by the 
judgment, as ruinous to the true interests of sci- 
ence. Under the influence of this impression, 
the student who has bent all the energies of a 
powerful mind to the investigation of the laws of 
Nature, eager to view her constitution as a whole, 
and unwilling to stop short in the tide of tri- 
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umphant and successful analysis, and own that 
there is still one overhanging veil which he 
cannot remove, yields to the tempting voice of 
fame, and his own self-love, and sacrifices truth 
to a fancied unity of design. Thus, by “too 
early and peremptory a reduction of knowledge 
into arts and method ',” we circumscribe the pos- 
sible sphere of our information, and shut the 
door against those intruding phenomena, which 
would disturb the complacency of our philosophic 
view, and infringe the compactness and symmetry 
of the scheme.—Such were the systems of the 
early sages of Greece, who resolved the complex 
frame of Nature into one simple element. Fire, 
and water; the earth, and the air, each had its 
votaries, all equally determined, and equally 
averse to the quiet labours of experimental proof. 
Such were the monstrous methods adopted by 
the Persian schools, by Plato, by Manichzeus, by 
the Gnostic teachers, to escape from the startling 
doctrine which made the same Being the author 
of good, and of evil. Rather than admit that 
there existed a mystery unfathomable to human 
reason, they assumed, as the foundation of their 
philosophy, that from nothing, nothing could 
proceed; they thence inferred that matter and 
mind were co-eternal, and thus introduced the 


i Bacon. Ady. of Learning. Works, vol. ii. p. 432. Ed. 
Lond. 1730. 
σ 
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universal Author of Nature to a material world, 
already existing, and fraught with a repugnant 
and rebellious principle.-—Pythagoras was con- 
vinced that perfection consisted in numerical 
arrangement; and was led, at length, to see 
things invisible, and hear the noiseless music of 
the spheres, rather than relinquish his theory, 
or suffer his αὐτὸς ἔφα to be shorn of its authority. 
—Thus Paracelsus * and the Alchemists, assured 
that perfect uniformity was the rule of creation, 
inferred, as a necessary consequence, that the 
nature of man, being devised by the same un- 
erring mind which planned the universe, must 
correspond with its constitution; and that this 
living microcosm must therefore sympathize with 
the stars of heaven, and hang upon their changes. 
and combinations.-—The oriental sages, equally 
venturous in their theories of our mora! nature, 
assuming that the universe has sprung from a 
vacuum!', into which it will again be resolved, 
conclude that our highest aim should be to emu- 


k From the “ palpable obscure” of the Paracelsian philosophy, 
(to explain which, Brucker says is ‘‘ laterem lavare, et dealbare 
{Ethiopem,”’) the following doctrines, among others, have been ex- 
tracted. ‘* Exterior mundus est speculum, in quo minor mundus, 
id est homo, videtur.”’—‘‘ Externus mundus est figura hominis, et 
homo est mundus absconditus.’’—‘‘ In homine non est membrum, 
quod non respondeat alicui elemento, alicui planeta, alicui intelli- 
gentie,” etc. Brucker, Hist. Phil. vol. iv. p. 678. 

! See Brucker’s Account of the Doctrines of Buddha, or Xekias. 
Hist. Phil. vol. v. p. 820. 
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late that condition to which, as its ultimate per- 
fection, the physical world is tending. Hence 
our proudest attainment, and our highest bliss, 
must be a mental void, a state of apathetic and 
stoical repose. On this field examples crowd 
but too thickly on our view. ‘The monads of 
Leibnitz ™,—the epicycles of Tycho Brahe,—the 
plastic nature of Cudworth",—the hypothetical 
world of Des Cartes, who gave to intuitive im- 
pression that authority which he denied to the 
clearest evidence of sense °,—are but the melan- 
choly records of the same spirit; of that last 
infirmity which clung to many a noble mind, and 
induced it to give to hypothesis the honours due 
only to established truth, rather than put forth a 
system of confessed imperfection. 

To this principle, more particularly, must be 
referred the extravagancies of another class of 
theorists, too painfully obtrusive to pass un- 
noticed, though the nature of the offence, and of 


m Brucker, vol. v. p. 345, seqq. 

» Intellect. Syst. book ii, chap. 3. 

° To these might be added, the Atomic theory of Democritus, re- 
vived also in some later schools; the Organic Molecules of Buffon ; 
the doctrine of Appetencies ; and others. But it appeared scarcely 
reasonable to mention the systems referred to in the text in imme- 
diate connection with others of a decidedly sceptical tendency ; 
whose object, whether avowed or not, is to remove as far as possible 
the notion of an intelligent Creator and Governor. It was such an 
abuse of theory which provoked one of the Fathers to denounce 
reasoning as ‘‘the devil’s work.” Basil. cont, Eumon. quoted by 
Enfield. Hist. Phil. vol. ii. p. 284. 
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the obligations which it violates, will prevent us 
from dwelling upon it at great length in this 
place. The schoolmen,—the too worthy succes- 
sors of the Academic sects,—emboldened by their 
own conceited notions of a perfect scheme, car- 
ried their fatiguing subtleties into that sacred 
ground, which lord Bacon has well described as 
‘the haven and sabbath of all men’s contempla- 
tions’.” IJmagination,—‘‘ that forward, delusive 
faculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere %,”— 
presumed to speculate on those subjects which 
oily mock the strained efforts of human thought. 
It would seem that these laborious triflers, plung- 
ing afresh, like Julian, into the mire of hea- 
thenism, had learned, after the discipline of the 
Grecian schools, to study ‘ Logic, then Ethics, _ 
then Physics, last of all, the Nature of the Gods.” 
A mind ‘thus prepared for the conflict, could 
never find its resources exhausted, or its power 
of penetration limited. Nothing was too high, or 
too profound, for its comprehension. ‘ Est guo- 
dam prodire tenus,” was a permission which could 
never satisfy the speculator who proudly felt, 
with Achilles, that laws were not made for him; 
—who could advance with unbashful forehead to 
draw the veil away from mystery, and rush in, 


P Ady. of Learn. in Works, vol. ii. p. 468. Ed. Lond. 1730. 

4 Butler’s Analogy of Rel. part. i. chap. i. ‘* Fermez votre 
imagination.” See a lively passage from St. Pierre, quoted by 
Southey. Colloq. on Progress and Prospects of Society. Colloq. xi. 
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where angelic steps would fear to tread. This 
motley mixture of learned acuteness, with nimble 
readiness of argument, accompanied, too, with a 
certain neatness and precision in design, which 
could challenge the closest scrutiny, had but too 
many charms to recommend it to the admiration 
of the crowd. There could be nothing hasty or 
ill-digested in those theories which were framed 
upon the firm basis of such accumulated wisdom. 
There could be nothing fallacious in the deduc- 
tions of reason, so well sharpened and disciplined 
in the wordy war. Of the multitudes who err, 
none are so wedded to their own peculiar tenets, 
as those who attribute them to an unusual insight 
into superhuman things ; who 
fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them, breeding wings 
Wherewith to scorn the earthr, 

This is error in its most specious form. This is 
(to use the words which Plato applies to the re- 
ligious sophists of his day) ‘ignorance most 
grievous, in the garb of wisdom the most ex- 
alted’.” It is well for the cause of truth, and for 
the best interests of man, that these shadowy 
forms of fancied perfection, which once pretended 
to be the light of the world‘, have passed like a 


¥ Parad. Lost. ix. 1009. 

*Apadia μάλα χαλεπὴ, δοκοῦσα εἶναι μεγίστη φρόνησις. De 
Legg. lib. x. 

τ Lord Bacon has a very characteristic simile on this subject.—— 


σϑ 
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dream, and are forgotten. Many were the struc- 
tures which claimed, like the proud tower of 
Babel, to be worthy representations of the hea- 
venly splendour; but which ended, like Babel, 
only in shame and confusion. Built upon the 
specious dogma, so conformable to all the low 
and indolent conceptions of man, that nothing can 
exist in the intellect, but what is introduced 
through the channel of outward sense, they 
rivalled at length that grovelling philosophy, the 
subject of Plato’s sarcasm, which would admit 
nothing as truth, but what was of corporeal form, 
palpable to the touch and the sight". It was 
maintained by Aristotle *, that the forces by which 
the higher Intelligences act upon matter, must be 
something in no wise analogous to those employed - 
by human art. How much more amiable, at. 


‘«« This divine water’ (the Scripture) ‘‘ which excelleth so much 
that of Jacob’s well, is drawn forth much in the same kind as natu- 
ral water useth to be out of wells and fountains. Either it is forced 
up into a cistern, and from thence fetched and derived for use; or 
else it is drawn and received in buckets and vessels immediately 
where it springeth: the former sort whereof, though it seem to be 
the more ready, yet in my judgment is more subject to corrupt. 
This is that method which hath exhibited unto us the scholastic 
divinity ; whereby divinity hath been reduced into an art, as into a 
cistern, and the streams of doctrine or positions fetched or derived 
from thence.’ Adv. of Learn. Works, vol. ii, p- 042. 

""Qore μηδὲν ἄλλο δοκεῖν εἶναι ἀληθὲς ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τὸ σωματοειδὲς, 
οὗ τις ἄν ἅψαιτο καὶ ἴδοι. Phedo. ᾧ. 30. 

x See his Treatise de Div. Sap. Secund. Αὐσγρί. lib. v. see also 
the tenor of libb. vii. and viii. De Mundo. cap. vi. 
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least, was his scrupulous reverence for superhu- 
man things, than the reckless presumption of 
these modern teachers, who drag the higher be- 
fore the tribunal of the lower, and judge the 
counsels of heaven, by the metaphysics of earth. 
The foundation being thus essentially defective, 
the superstructure, as it rose from stage to stage, 
only became more unsafe and delusive by each 
successive addition. ‘The theory which human 
nature drew, as the insect draws its web, only 
from its own internal stores, was found to be, 
like it, subtle perhaps and ingenious, but of no 
strength or value. Such must not be the course 
of those who aspire to be the scribes and inter- 
preters of Truth. The philosophy, and above 
all, the theology, which is designed, like the 
Egyptian pyramids, to last for ever, must rest 
upon a basis as humble, and as broad. There is 
a simplicity, which is the truest wisdom ; there is 
a spirit of lowly dependence, which is our highest 
glory. He who desires to traverse the air, or to 
explore the ocean, need not scorn the assistance 
which art can lend him, to make his journey 
safe ;—he who would range through the fields of 
speculation need not scorn the guidance and con- 
trol of superior wisdom. 


But, while philosophy was thus erring on one 
side by extravagant assumptions, and inventing 
principles at will, we observe another class of 
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theorists misled by too confined a view of truth; 
and too readily adopting those dogmas which have 
successfully led them through one region of in- 
quiry, as unerring guides in other speculations 
also, which have, in reality, no common nature. 
This erroneous principle of theory will appear, 
upon a nearer examination, closely connected with 
the former; since it is, in fact, one of the expe- 
dients resorted to for the attainment of that unity 
and completeness of view, which is so fondly 
sought for, and often at the expense of philo- 
sophic truth. It was probably not without deep 
thought on either side, suggested only by differ- 
ent classes of phenomena, that Epicurus implicit- 
ly accepted the information of his senses, while 
the Pyrrhonists obstinately rejected it, as vague. 
and fallacious. And, assuredly, it is no less from 
a dark contraction of the mental view, that while 
the ancient sceptic would not receive the testi- 
mony of his eye, or his ear, the modern sceptic 
will accept no other guide ; 
Velut sylvis, ubi passim 

Palantes error certo de tramite pellit, 

Ille sinistrorsum, hic dextrorsum abit; unus utrique 

Error, sed variis illudit partibus ἡ. 
—Such is the error of the politician who prescribes 
counsels and principles for governments remote 
from his own opportunities of experience, and 


᾽ Hor. Sat. lib. ii. Sat. ili. lin. 48. 
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for stages and aspects of society which are yet 
unborn. The statesman of a Turkish divan, 
constructing a political code for Holland, for 
Venice, or America, is as ridiculous as the phy- 
siologist, who should require his doctrines and 
precepts, framed under an Italian sky, to be ac- 
cepted by the hunters of Lapland or Siberia. 
—When La Rochefoucauld penned those apo- 
thegms which pretended to analyze the uni- 
versal machine of human nature, he was living 
in the vortex of a court unequalled for intrigue 
and hypocrisy; while he professed to handle the 
simplest elements of man’s composition, his oppor- 
tunities of speculation lay in an atmosphere where 
every thing was disguised and discoloured, and 
truth and simplicity could not raise their head.— 
Even the deepest metaphysician of modern days, 
the celebrated Locke, was unable to withstand 
the fascinations of a favourite doctrine, or to set 
any limit to the application of principles, which 
had been successfully employed in the refutation 
of error. When he has demolished the shadowy 
structures of the Cartesian school, we regret to 
observe him carried on, by the exultation of vic- 
tory, until he trenches somewhat upon the bound- 
aries of moral judgment, and obscures the abiding 
distinctions of virtue and vice*.—So, too, the 
mind which has long dwelt upon the excellencies 


τ: Essay on the Human Understanding. Book i. chap. 3. 
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of mathematical proof, so simple, so luminous, so 
exact in its conclusions, cannot desert the beaten 
track, but carries the same principles to the in- 
vestigation of subjects more subtile and indefinite. 
We listen with patience, or even with complacency, 
when Locke, or Galen*, borrows from the stores 
of his medicinal studies, to illustrate a position in 
metaphysics, or give brilliance to a description ; 
but shall we listen with the same satisfaction 
when Spinoza labours to establish the nature of 
our moral obligations by the square, or the cir- 
cle”, or tortures even the divine counsels into a 
diagram ? 

Upon ethical theories, indeed, these principles 
have had a peculiarly baneful influence. It is an 
unfortunate fact that so many of the speculators 
on this ground have found it necessary, in order 
to satisfy a particular view, to sink the character 
of man, by attributing his actions to low and un- 
amiable motives. 'The real depravation of our 
nature, its unhappy load of evil disposition, has 
always rendered it easier to maintain, with some 
modern moralists of France, that our virtues are 
vices in disguise, than to adopt the more humane 


4 See his Treatise de Hist. Philos. Works, vol. v. fol. 1562. 

b « Ethica more geometrico demonstrata.”’ Brucker, vol. v. p. 
692. Dr. Hutcheson, also, attempted a sort of algebraical code of 
morality. See D. Stewart, Act. and Mor. Powers of Man. Book iv. 
chap. 1. 


[52 
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doctrine of Pope‘, that vices are disguised virtues. 
If, thereforc, the sophist can make it appear that 
some one principle must be the nucleus of all the 
wishes and all the actions of humanity,—that 


One master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest 4, 


it is always more obvious and easy to find this 
universal solution in some one of the darker 
features of our nature. Even of those who have 
not wandered into a doctrine essentially misan- 
thropic, too many have been induced, like the 
robber of ancient story, to mutilate their fellow- 
men into a forced conformity with an arbitrary 
standard, and to proscribe without remorse every 
tendency of the mind, however amiable in itself, 
or precious to the possessor, which offended 
against the supreme rule. Happy, too happy are 
such theorists, could they but understand the 
blessing, that with all their perverse ingenuity 
they cannot wholly deface in their own breasts 
that image in which they were created, and which 
man may vilify and obscure, but can never anni- 
hilate. Happy are they, that the 


Divinity who shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will ®, 


ς See Spence’s Anecdotes of Men and Books. Malone’s edition, 


p- 194. 
4 Pope’s Essay on Man. Ep. ii. lin, 131. See the whole Ep. 


ε Hamlet. Act v. sc. 2. 
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has given them an obstinate principle of vitality 
and health, which will not be entirely poisoned, 
but is ever striving to throw off the foul accre- 
tions of human sophistry, as the pine throws off 
its mangled bark. They who have fettered the 
world with the dark theory of Necessity, live on 
in the animating consciousness (whether appre- 
ciated by themselves, or not) of a practical free- 
dom of action.—The theorist who referred all the 
springs of human conduct to the love of appro- 
bation from our fellow-men‘, was assuredly in- 
fluenced in numberless acts of his own daily con- 
duct by a higher motive, the instinctive operation 
of moral judgment.— When, on the contrary, an- 
other ® would convince us that a good name is a 
chimera, that the philosopher should have a 
higher standard of judgment within, than he 
can find in the verdict of the world,—* nec te 
queesiveris extra”’;—it was well for the happi- 
ness of such a reasoner, that he could not thus 
sear his own feeling, and rob himself of an amia- 
ble principle of action. Wild moralists may de- 
claim, and bards may sing with affected heroism, 


How vain that second life in others’ breath, 
The estate which wits inherit after death», 


f Dr. Adam Smith. Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

& Wollaston. Religion of Nature Delineated, pp. 215, 217. 
Eighth edition. 

h Pope. Temple of Fame, lin. 505, 
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but, while compiling volumes on the contempt of 
glory, they never forget, as Cicero’ acutely ob- 
serves, to place their own names in the title page. 
—Again, when La Rochefoucauld discovered the 
mainspring of life in the principle of self-love *, 
or Hume, in a calculation of utility, they found 
themselves, whether consciously or not, ““ outwit- 
ted by Nature,” as an able writer! expresses it, 
“into a public interest against their will.”—If 
Hobbes, or Machiavel, maintained that man was 
a leviathan, to be held from rude outrage only 
by a hook in the nose, and a bridle in the lips, 
each of them might be detected, in the unguarded 
and undisguised moments of domestic endearment, 
betraying a softer nature than he would own.— 
And even he who has dared to stand forward as 
the advocate of Revenge, with the monstrous doc- 


i Pro Arch. Poet. 
k It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the self-love of La 


Rochefoucauld’s philosophy is very different from the ‘‘ reasonable 
self-love’”’ of Bishop Butler ; and indeed we may add, of Aristotle. 
They discovered, with Pope, that 


True self-love and social are the same. 
Swift was misled by the specious professions of the Frenchman ;— 


As Rochefoucald his maxims drew 
From Nature, I believe them true. 


This fallacious style of arguing from Nature is admirably refuted by 
Bishop Butler’s second Sermon on Human Nature. 
1 Hutcheson. Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions 


and Affections. 
D 
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trine that it is the natural balm provided for a 
wounded spirit, ‘‘ the honey that rises in the car- 
case of the slain lion™,” will assuredly be found 
forgiving against his will. 


Such errors as these, however, miserably as 
they retarded the progress of true wisdom, find 
some palliation in the limited range of human 
powers; in the necessary circumscription of our 
respective fields of inquiry, and the consequent 
contraction of our view. But what shall be 
said of those who admitted no guide but the 
mere love of novel and startling theory; who had 
all the inconstancy of Kepler, with none of his 
uncompromising love of truth; who found them- 
selves possessed of fancy and ingenuity sufficient - 
to charm the mind, and catch the admiration of 
others, and who saw in these rich gifts of Nature 
no responsibilities imposed, no obligation to con- 
secrate them to an honest cause. ‘The evil pro- 
pensity once harboured and encouraged, natu- 
rally aggravated itself; 


Then such the thirst, insatiable thirst, 
By fond indulgence but inflamed the more, 
Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired 5, 


m Such is the illustration given by the author referred to, M. 
Dumont, the French translator of Bentham’s Treatise on Punish- 
ment. See D. Stewart’s Act. and Mor. Powers of Man. Book i. 
chap. ui. §. 6. ad fin. 

" Young. Night Thoughts, Night viii, 
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The annals of the later Academy furnish but too 
many specimens of this wanton and ill-directed 
activity of mind. ‘To men who had been trained 
into habits of constant thought, of the nicest and 
most abstract reasoning, and who had learned, at 
the same time, to defend and to practise an uni- 
versal suspension of assent to the most obvious 
and uncontested axioms, the subtilties of theory 
would have irresistible charms. Accordingly, 
this school was the ready receptacle of all who 
valued acute disquisition more than sober truth, 
and who were willing to make their studies 
‘‘rather like progresses of pleasure, than journeys 
to anend®.” By these gratuitous labours,—this 
* wasteful and ridiculous excess,” they distracted 
and misled the more ignorant multitude, and 
effectually undermined their own attachment to 
the intrinsic beauties of moral and natural truth. 
It is true, indeed, that when this licentious spirit 
intruded into ethical theories (which, from their 
seldom admitting demonstrative refutation, are its 
favourite field), its practical hurtfulness was in 
some measure limited by that principle of moral 
health, whose beneficial operation has been al- 
ready noticed. But let none presume upon this 


o Ady. of Learn. Ed. ut sup. vol. ii. p. 490. Lord Bacon 
compares these speculators, who valued acuteness in argument 
rather as an end, than as an instrument for the discovery of truth, 
to the suitors of Penelope, who preferred the handmaid to the mis- 
tress. 
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provision of mercy, or dare to inflict a wound on 
himself or on society, because it may not be 
mortal. He who has ventured to trifle with his 
strength, to tamper with the clearness of his 
moral sight, and then give his speculations to the 
world, has raised a flame which he cannot 
quench’, and the ravages of which no human 
foresight is able to define. It may be that his 
wanton temerity will ruin only himself; it may be, 
too, that the evil will not stop here, but poison 
others also. The idle word may chance, like the 
shaft of Virgil’s careless huntsman, though thrown 
at random, to carry death with it. Yet how, 
indeed, can any evil in the consequences be dis- 
proportionate to the offence? How can we hope 
that our speculations will prosper, if we carry to. 
the examination of our moral nature that licen- 
tious style of theory which is uniform only in its 
debasement; in excluding all steady reference to 
those principles which give to man his truest dig- 
nity and elevation. This is to emulate that 
“mad philosophy?” which could bring itself 
rather to refer all nature’s glories to a ‘ vis 
abdita,’”—to repose upon every phantom in turn, 

P Our own return to a wiser view may not be of any service to 
those whom we have once misled. ‘‘ Disease is contagious, but 


health is incommunicable.” Southey’s Colloquies on Progress and 
Prospects of Society. 
4 «« Insanientis dum sapientia 
Consultus erro,”’ etc. 
Hor. Od. lib. i, Od. xxxiv. lin, 2. 
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—than to admit the simple doctrine of a guiding 
hand. This is to sink one step below the heathen, 
who could discover in his own better nature, 
though encumbered and obscured by unhealthy 
vapours, a particle of godlike breath’. He who 
will obstinately cling to earth, may revel, indeed, 
in variety of scene; but he can breathe only the 
atmosphere of earth, and can witness only the 
lower links of the moral chain; but let him trace 
it upward, and assuredly the last link shall be 
found hanging to the throne of Jove. 


If there be any class of theorists whose errors 
claim to be treated with tenderness and indul- 
gence, this concession seems due to those whe 
have been misled by too glowing and exalted an 
estimate of the world around them. We grieve 
to see those talents, which might have advanced 
and organized society, wasted on visions as bright 
and alluring as the rainbow, but as unreal, and as 
far removed from the sphere of human life. We 
grieve ; but we can scarcely think with harshness 
of schemes whose only apparent fault is, that 
they give us credit for more transcendental views 
of duty, more sensitive and unbending principle, 
than we really possess. Thus when Plato con- 
structs a political system where all ideas of 


τος Divine particulam aura.” 
Hor. Sat. lib. ii. Sat. 2. lin. 79. 


DO 
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private good, of private feeling, and even of 
domestic fondness, are merged and lost in a 
boundless devotion to the public weal;—when 
More draws his Utopian visions, and propounds 
them to the view of man as he is, limited, 
contracted, and bound to earth ;—or lastly, when 
Kant * is borne away by the immensity of his own 
conceptions, and in contemplating man as an 
integral atom ofa vast machine, almost forgets 
his essential individuality ;—in such theories we 
observe, more in sorrow than in anger, that what 
is gained in seeming elevation of idea, is lost in 
practical utility. ‘‘'The sentiments of Cato,” says 
his friend and admirer Cicero, ‘‘ are of the high- 
est order; and yet he sometimes violates the 
public good; because his arguments belong 
rather to Plato’s Republic, than to the abject 
herd of Romulus.” ‘ Such speculators,” to use 
the words of lord Bacon, ‘“‘ make imaginary laws 
for imaginary commonwealths; and their dis- 
courses are as the stars, which give little light, 
because they are so high".” ‘Lhis is, indeed, a 


* See Southey’s Colloquies on Progress and Prospects of Society. 
Conclusion. 

τ Cic. ad Att. 

" Ady. of Learn. Ed. ut sup. vol. 11. p. 537. The same is said 
of Ramsay’s Answer to Spinoza; 


‘¢ Like stars, when of too great a height, 
That give us neither warmth nor light.” 


See Spence’s Anecdotes of Men and Books. Malone’s edition, 
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false and meretricious sublimity ; distance may 
lend enchantment to the view, for the poet, or 
the painter, but it presents no advantages to the 
searching eye of true philosophy. Such dreamy 
speculations may strike the fancy and flatter the 
vanity of man, by inviting him to take the high 
ground of a priori reasoning; they may be, as 
Longinus says of the fictions in the Odyssey, the 
dreams of a Jupiter* ; but the humblest efforts 
of sound and practical wisdom are better than 
they. 


From the foregoing review of the frequent 
abuse of theory, the eye turns, with a feeling of 
relief and refreshment, to repose upon the labours 
of the wiser sons of philosophy. Man has not 
always wasted his strength, or laboured to lose 
himself in the shadowy forms of his own creation. 
If the beams of a better light were few and far 
between, they shine but the more brightly in the 
midst of surrounding darkness. Thus, while Draco 
had sat in stern judgment upon his fellow-men, 
speculating on society, not as it was, but as he 
would desire it to be, and writing laws in blood ; 
—not so the wiser lawgiver of Athens, who de- 
clared, with the modest confidence of true dis- 


p- 20. It may be added, in many cases, that the indistinctness of 
the conceptions lends them a certain imposing character; like 
«mists that magnify the scene.” 

x De Sublim. §. 9. ad fin. 
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cretion, that he had given his countrymen, not 
indeed the best laws, but such as they were able 
to bear.—Not so the father of moral science, who 
looked with so jealous an eye upon the wild 
theories of his day, that he refused to accept even 
from his disciples their assent to any truth, save 
those which were the spontaneous deductions of 
their own reason.—Not such, again, were the 
labours of those sages of later times, who taught 
mankind to read the page of Nature aright ;—of 
Galileo, who would know no theory but such as 
rose of itself out of patient experiment ;—of Bacon, 
whose conjectures in science, thrown off, as it 
were, without effort, were happy beyond all ex- 
ample ¥, yet who valued them as nothing, in com- 
parison of a laborious investigation of pheno- - 
mena ;—of Newton, “the minister and interpreter 
of Nature’,” the first-fruits of that seed which 
Bacon sowed ;—all these were born to teach us, 
that he who would seek for truth, must make the 
slow and toilsome ascent of patient analysis, be- 
fore he can safely trust himself upon the easy and 


y It is an extremely remarkable fact that this great man, the un- 
compromising opposer of conjectural philosophy, anticipated by 
conjecture some of the most important discoveries in natural science, 
for instance, the Jaw of Gravitation (see Nov. Org. lib. ii. §. 36, 
under the ‘‘ Instantie crucis”’), also in Chemistry, and in Optics 
(see Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Nat. Philosophy, §. 198.). 

2 Bacon, Nov. Org. Aphor. 1. This title has sometimes been 
applied to Bacon himself ; but it would be more correct to say, not 
that he was so himself, but that he taught others how to become so. 
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downward path of synthetical deduction.—Lastly, 
—and here it is that the blessing is most strongly 
and most practically felt,—not such were the spe- 
culations of those honoured worthies to whom we 
owe our emancipation from Papal thraldom. If 
there was one principle which, more than any 
other, pervaded the labours of Luther and the 
noble army who followed hin, it was the same, in 
kind, with that which guided the physical re- 
searches of Galileo and Newton. It was the 
spirit which loved order, and system, and legiti- 
mate theory; but loved them too well to acqui- 
esce in their names being prostituted to sanction 
the abuses of a corrupt scheme; a scheme, which 
confounded a forced uniformity of profession, 
with the dignified simplicity of truth. The one 
theorized upon their own gratuitous conceptions 
of a perfect structure; the other, upon the re- 
corded declarations of unerring wisdom. 


It only remains to notice, very briefly, one or 
two reflections, which the instances above ad- 
duced naturally suggest. 

In the first place, we observe how thickly 
arguments crowd upon our view, to make the 
theorist of modern times, humble, and patient, 
and distrustful of his own power. No one can 
now plead that he knew not the dangers of ill- 
governed speculation. ‘There are beacons enough 
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upon the coast. The very fact, that the strong 
men of the earth, the champions of truth, have 
always found so large a mass of ‘ vain wisdom,” 
and ‘false philosophy,” waiting, like Augean 
stalls, for their cleansing hand, proclaims, in a 
voice which cannot be mistaken, how easy is the 
descent to erroneous theory, how difficult the up- 
ward path from darkness into light. The first 
labour of Socrates,—of Bacon,—of Luther,—was 
to rise in their strength, armed, not with the sub- 
tilties of the schools, but with plain heroic mag- 
nitude of mind, and to shake off the accumulated 
mists of ages “like dewdrops from the lion's 
mane.” When error could shoot up with such 
rapid growth, and such fascinating power,—when 
Aristotle, and Bayle, and Berkeley, have widely 
erred,—-their fellow-men may well tread with 
cautious step; and hasty and presumptuous 
theory is left without excuse.—It might be 
added, that the very nature of theoretic inquiry, 
if closely examined, is such as to suggest power- 
ful reasons for patience and humility in conduct- 
ing it. Not to insist upon the topic that all such 
labours are standing mementos of man’s ¢gnorance, 
—that he is feebly searching for the secrets of 
that order and harmony, which he knows to 
exist, though he knows not what it is; let it ever 
be remembered, likewise, that, in these studies, 
we are but tracing out the paths in which some 
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master spirit has already outstripped our slow 
attempts. The theory of Poetry, is but an 
analysis of that process by which Homer and 
Shakspeare, themselves “wise without the rules,” 
were able to wield the souls of men.—To specu- 
late on Music, is but to anatomize existing 
powers, and to follow out, with unequal step, the 
paths which Orpheus and Timotheus, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, have trodden long before. And 
even our most sublime and abstruse theories aim 
only at the development of those laws, which 
burst into existence at the fiat of creation. 
Secondly, we cannot but perceive that the one 
circumstance which most strongly draws the line 
between the true philosopher and the false, and 
which appears, indeed, the operating cause of 
the success of the one, and the failure of the 
other, is the spirit in which the speculation is 
conducted. He who has learned that first lesson 
of wisdom, to sacrifice his cherished dreams of 
folly’; who comes prepared to prostrate to the 
earth himself, his pride, his prejudices, and so to 
draw, like Antzus, his truest strength, only from 
his extremest humiliation ;—has secured to him- 
self the best earnest of success*% “If a man 


u Sapientia prima 
Stultitia caruisse. 
Hor. Epist. lib. i. Ep. i. lin, 41. 
* The very same materials can be employed by men of opposite 


VOL. V. 
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will begin with certainties,” says lord Bacon, “he 
shall end in doubts; but if he will be content to 
begin with doubts, he shall end in certainties.” 
The proud spirits who aspired to be gods, and 
fell, could still reason high of providence and 
fate; of free-will and fore-knowledge absolute ; 
but it brought them no rest; no relief; no con- 
soling and satisfying conviction; they 


Found no end, in wandering mazes lost y. 


But, while the wisdom of the serpent was thus 
foiling itself, and serving only to make its dark- 
ness visible, often, on the other hand, has the 
honest and benevolent heart, guided solely by an 
implicit conviction of those great truths which the 
human mind has learned from the divine, anti- . 


spirits as the ground-work of widely different theories. Mr. Hume 
and lord Bacon both take in hand the records of the Christian mi- 
racles ;—on the perusal of them, Mr. Hume is led to observe, that 
they are not credible upon any testimony ; because (according to 
his well-known position) it is contrary to experience that miracles 
should be true; and not contrary to experience that testimony 
should be false. Lord Bacon, on the contrary, by the study of the 
very same documents, is led to make this valuable remark ;-—that 
miracles have been wrought to correct erroneous views of Religion, 
but never to convert an atheist; that is, they have not been 
wrought to convince obstinate infidelity of that which might be 
known from the light of Nature, but only to teach those, who al- 
ready acknowledged the being of a God, the proper manner of 
serving Him. 
y Par. Lost. Book ii. lin. 561. 
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cipated by ages the abstruse deductions of poli- 
tical wisdom’. 

Lastly, with regard to the projectors them- 
selves of wild and hazardous systems of doctrine, 
‘*those ill discoverers who think there is no land, 
where they can see nothing but sea*,” let them 
tremble to recollect, that the effect upon the 
world is doubtful; the injury to their own mind, 
certain. ‘Fingunt simul, creduntque?;” and, 
on the principle that we iook most favourably on 
our own productions, it may fairly be appre- 
hended that a mind thus distempered will cling 
the most fondly to those chimerical theories, 
which are the most exclusively of its own crea- 
tion. Who can be surprised that the follower of 
such a philosophy finds no resting place, but 
only in the lowest depth, a lower depth of in- 
creasing mystery and doubt; that the mind 


2 «Tt is remarkable, that long before the date of those profound 
speculations in politics, for which we are indebted to Mr, Smith 
and to the French economists, Fenelon was led, merely by the 
goodness of his heart, and by his speculative conviction of the inti- 
mate connection of virtue and happiness, under the moral govern- 
ment of God, to recommend a free trade as an expedient measure in 
policy, and to reprobate the mean ideas of national jealousy, as cal- 
culated to frustrate the very ends to which they were supposed to be 
subservient.” D. Stewart, Act. and Moral Powers of Man. Book 
ii. chap. 2. 

@ Ady. of Learn, Ed. ut sup. vol. 11. p. 471. 

Ὁ Bacon, alluding to Tacit. Hist. 11, 8. 
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sinks at length, not dazzled beyond endurance 

by the revealed splendours of Eternal Truth; 

not “blasted with excess of light,’—but only | 

plunged in the hopeless miseries of judicial dark- | 
ness. 

CHARLES PAGE EDEN, 
ORIEL COLLEGE. | 
1831. | 
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THE STUDY OF DIFFERENT LANGUAGES, 
AS IT RELATES TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


"ER a + te ~ ~ ~ ? ~ ~ 0 , ts 
στι μὲν οὖν τὰ ἐν TH φωνῇ τῶν ἐν TH ψυχῇ παθημάτων σύμ- 
βολα' καὶ τὰ γράμματα, τῶν ἐν τῇ φωνῇ. Καὶ ὥσπερ οὐδὲ γράμ- 
ματα πᾶσι τὰ αὐτὰ, οὐδὲ φωναὶ αἱ αὐταί: ὧν μέντοι ταῦτα ση- 
μεῖα, τὰ αὐτὰ πᾶσι παθήματα τῆς ψυχῆς" καὶ ὧν ταῦτα ὁμοιώ- 
ματα, πράγματα ἤδη τὰ αὐτὰς Aristor, ΡῈ InTERP. 


. + Philosophical (grammar), examining the power and nature 
of words, as they are the footsteps and prints of reason: which kind 
of analogy between words and reason is handled sparsim, brokenly, 
though not entirely; and therefore I cannot report it deficient, 
though I think it is very worthy to be reduced into a science by it~ 
self. Bacon, Apv. or Leanrina. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Introduction. Two modes of studying different Languages, in 
relation to the philosophy of the human mind. Its use in this point 
of view proved by comparison with other methods of inquiry. De- 
fects of Reflection on individual consciousness supplied by the study 
of Language. Defects adhering to the study of Language, removed 
by a comparison of different Languages. Appeal to experience, in 
proof of the utility of the study. Application to the intellectual fa- 
culties,—to the moral faculties,—to the fundamental principles of 
human nature. Conclusion. Comparison of the intellectual and 
moral faculties, deduced from the study of different Languages. 


THE STUDY OF DIFFERENT 
LANGUAGES, AS IT RELATES TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. 


Tue study of Languages may be pursued with two 
very different objects, each bearing, though in a 
different manner and an unequal degree, upon 
the philosophy of the human mind. We may 
either direct our attention to those peculiarities 
which distinguish one language from another, in 
order to throw light upon the varying features of 
national character, the progress of civil society, 
or the gradual expansion of the mental powers; 
or we may search, amidst the mass of idiomatic 
diversities, for those general principles, which, as 
qualities of human nature, we should expect to be 
able to trace through every variety of age and of 
climate. It is, obviously, the latter of these 
studies which bears the most immediate relation 
to the philosophy of the mind, and primarily de- 
mands our attention: we shall find, however, that 
the former is not deficient either in interest or 
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utility, in its subordinate application to the same 
inquiry. 

That the study of Language, in general, is ca- 
pable of being applied with advantage to such 
speculations, would appear antecedently proba- 
ble, when we consider that a knowledge of the 
human mind can be obtained only by examining 
the phenomena of thought, of which language is 
at once the instrument and the medium of expres- 
sion. It will, however, enable us to estimate more 
correctly the peculiar use of language in metaphy- 
sical studies, if we briefly compare the different 
methods which may be adopted for the investiga- 
tion of the human mind. These may ultimately be 
reduced to the two classes of internal and ex- 
ternal; namely, reflection upon the operations of 
our own minds, and observation of the minds of’ 
others. 

The former of these methods would appear, at 
first sight, so infallible a guide to the inmost re- 
cesses of the mind, as to supersede the necessity 
of seeking for information from any other source : 
and we find, accordingly, that metaphysicians 
have generally, in theory at least, laid the foun- 
dations of the science of mind in the facts of indi- 
vidual consciousness, as they are discovered by 
reflection. It will be seen, however, upon a 
closer view of the subject, that this method of in- 
quiry is impeded in its operation by many in- 
herent defects, which materially diminish its value. 
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We are met, in the first place, by the difficulty 
of abstracting the mind from external objects, and 
applying it to the analysis of its own constitution. 
“The understanding,” it has been well observed, 
“like the eye, whilst it makes us see and perceive 
all other things, takes no notice of itself*;” and 
this absorbing influence of the world of sense, 
pressed upon us in early life by the law of our na- 
ture, and strengthened by the force of habit, re- 
quires for its correction the exercise of patient 
and persevering self-discipline, if not the energy 
of extraordinary intellectual power’. ‘To the 
truth of this representation we have the testi- 
mony of a late celebrated metaphysician, who 
has stated his conviction, that the habits of re- 
flection which are requisite to counteract the na- 
tural tendency of our minds, are such as “ few 
men are capable of acquiring, and which, unless 
we have been led by natural capacity or by acci- 
dent, to cultivate them in early youth, are in fact 
perfectly unattainable°.” 

To this inherent imperfection of the instrument 
employed by the philosopher of the mind, must 
be added the peculiar nature of the subject of 


2 Locke on the Understanding, book i. c. 1. Compare Οἷς. Tusc. 
Disp. i. 28. 

b “ Magni est ingenii revocare mentem a sensibus, et cogitationem 
a consuetudine abducere.” Cicero. Compare Stewart’s Philos. 
Essays, Essay i. 

© Stewart’s Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. 
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experiment, as the source of another and a large 
class of difficulties. The intellectual faculties 
baffle inquiry by the number and rapid succession 
of ideas presented to the mind; and when we 
attempt to examine the structure of our active 
and moral system, we find a still greater obstacle 
in the fact, that, while we are under the influence 
of any excitement, whether of pleasure or of pain, 
the mind is engrossed by the external object 
which has caused the emotion; and if we turn 
our attention inward, to watch the workings of 
the mind, the emotion at once subsides or va- 
nishes altogether, and we find ourselves left 
without a subject for observation’. We cannot 
follow the glances of thought, or listen amidst 
the whirlwind of passion; and it is scarcely less 
difficult, when once the flash is past, to ‘ trace 
home to its cloud the lightning of the mind,” or, 
when the storm is over, to distinguish the agency 
of the several powers which have contributed to 
its violence. And yet, when we look to reflection 
as the source of metaphysical knowledge, it is, in 
fact, rather to memory that the appeal is made. 
We find it even allowed by the advocates of this 
system of mental analysis, that it is owing en- 
tirely to the faculty of memory that we can per- 
ceive the relation of thought to thought ; or that 


4 See Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, quoted by Stewart, 
Active and Moral Powers, Introd. 
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the mind, simple and indivisible as it is, can be at 
once the object and the observer, ‘‘ expanding it- 
self over that long series of sensations and emo- 
tions, in which it seems to live again, and to have 
a multiplied existence*.” How greatly the diffi- 
culties which impede the exercise of reflection 
are increased by this circumstance, it is scarcely 
necessary to point out. The mind, engaged by 
the present scene, or the present emotion, is 
little disposed to attempt retracing the fading im- 
pressions of the past; and, even were it inclined 
for the task, it must “‘search for its facts in an 
imperfect recollection of what was viewed, even 
in the first instance, through the most troubled 
and deceitful of all media‘.” 

The subjects of reflection being thus neces- 
sarily restricted to those feelings and trains of 
thought which memory preserves in the records 
of past consciousness, it follows further, that the 
most interesting class of mental phenomena will 
altogether elude the notice of the philosopher, as 
having occurred before the mind was awake to 
the consciousness of its own being. It has been 
justly remarked, that the greatest treasure which 
could be put into the hands of the metaphysician, 
would be a distinct and full history of all that has 
passed through the mind of a child, while its 


ε Brown’s Philos. of the Human Mind, Lect. ix. 
‘ Stewart’s Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers, Introd. 
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powers of sensation and reason were gradually 
unfolding. But from such a source of informa- 
tion we are effectually debarred by the law of our 
nature. Reflection comes too late to observe the 
growth of the mental powers from infancy to ma- 
turity: it finds a mass, already formed, of in- 
stincts and sentiments, of associations and habits, 
too complicated for the power of analysis to dis- 
cover their original elements &. 

If, however, we follow the steps of a mind en- 
tering upon the task in spite of these multiplied 
obstacles, we shall be convinced how little suc- 
cess is to be expected from the attempt. To un- 
ravel the notions and opinions, which have been 
formed by the prejudices of education, of fashion, 
and of philosophy, is represented by the founder 
of the school of reflection as a work requiring in- 
deed great caution and application of mind, but 
which, so conducted, might lead to the formation 
of a just psychological system". In objection to 
this opinion it must be remembered, that the 
mind employed in the analysis is the very mind 
which has been so deeply embued with “ preju- 
dice :’—not only is the object which we contem- 
plate a mass of intermingled hues, but the glass, 
through which it is viewed, is itself equally dis- 
coloured. If, then, the philosopher have ‘“no- 


& Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind, c. 1. ᾧ, 2. 
» Reid’s Inquiry, sup. cit. 
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thing to look into but the structure of his own 
mind',” the attempt to discover by analysis the 
original powers and laws of his nature must in- 
fallibly fail of the anticipated success: the result 
would be the strongly marked features of indivi- 
dual character, rather than the general form and 
image of human nature. It has even been ad- 
mitted, that “if a philosopher could delineate, 
distinctly and methodically, all the operations of 
the thinking principle within him, which,” it is 
allowed, ‘‘no man was ever able to do, this would 
be only the anatomy of one particular subject, 
which would be both deficient and erroneous, if 
applied to human nature in general*.” The dif- 
ference of minds, moreover, is admitted by the 
same authority to be greater than that of any 
other beings, which are comprehended under the 
same species: and to this must be added the still 
greater difference arising from education. To 
erect, therefore, upon such a foundation a system 
of mental philosophy, must be regarded as an at- 
tempt not less irrational than to found a general 
rule upon an individual case, which may perhaps 
be found, after all, to be an instance of anomaly ; 
or to adopt as the standard of taste some single 
model of art, without first ascertaining, by a com- 
parison with other forms, whether it deserve to 
be regarded as the pattern of perfect beauty. 


i Reid. k Reid’s Inquiry, 
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We may even venture to assert, that the model, 
which is studied by the philosopher of reflection, 
will generally be found to present an unfavour- 
able exhibition of the human mind. We have 
seen how many obstacles nature opposes to the 
cultivation of the reflective faculties; we can dis- 
cern the wisdom of her arrangements, as a system 
of education for the mind’, and shall, therefore, 
observe without astonishment the vengeance 
which she inflicts upon those who presume to 
disregard her warnings. The metaphysical fa- 
culty cannot be perfected, but at the expense of 
other powers, the purest and the noblest of our 
nature: taste, imagination, and sensibility, where 
they exist in their perfection, both give to their 
possessor a disrelish for the study, and disqualify 
him for pursuing it with success. Hence the 
“mind” which is seen reflected in the system of 
the metaphysician, will too often be one haunted 
by dull abstractions, and cold and cheerless rea- 
sonings™; forsaken by all the warm and simple 
feelings which nature inspired; and either amus- 
ing itself with the false refinements of an arrogant 
philosophy, or else involved in hopeless per- 
plexity by the mysteries of its own nature, and 


1 See Stewart’s Elements. 

m See the confession of Hume :—‘‘ When I would return to these 
speculations, they appear so cold, so strained, and so ridiculous, 
that I cannot find in my heart to enter into them any further.” 
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driven, by the humiliating sense of weakness and 
ignorance, to take refuge in the dreariness of uni- 
versal scepticism. 

Such being the defects which impede the exer- 
cise of reflection upon the phenomena revealed 
by personal consciousness, we are compelled to 
look for subsidiary aid to the observation of the 
minds of others, so far as they can be discovered 
by outward expression. Language, as being at 
once the image and the instrument of thought, 
obviously presents to us such an expression of 
the operations of the intellect: but, before we 
proceed to examine how far it is calculated to 
afford the desired assistance, it may be useful to 
consider in what way the deficiencies of reflection 
may be supplied, with reference to the constitution 
of our active and moral system. 

In entering upon the study of this part of our 
nature, we are, antecedently, disposed to look to 
the observation of human action; and to imagine 
that the conduct of mankind in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, is the field from which we must glean 
our experiments in Moral Philosophy*. But 
when we speak of human “action,” we are in 
danger of confining our view to the external act, 
and forgetting how essentially the idea of moral 
action involves the motive, the disposition, and 


" See Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, quoted by Dugald 
Stewart, Philosophy of Active and Moral Powers, vol. i. p. 10. 
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character of the agent’. It is often a task of no 
ordinary difficulty, to unravel the intricate com- 
plications of motive and principle, which enter 
into the simplest action: and, in our estimate of 
morality, we shall continually fall into error, unless 
we make allowance for the endless varieties of ex- 
ternal situation, of speculative opinion and know- 
ledge, of civilization and refinement, which may 
essentially alter the moral complexion of the same 
external act’. There is, again, a distinction, 
which, in questions of this kind, must not be 
overlooked, arising from the inconsistency which 
so often appears between the practice and the 
principles of mankind; since it is the latter which 
we are chiefly to regard in abstract inquiries into 
the constitution of human nature. It will often 
be found, too, that the principles of action are 
essentially the same, while the course of conduct 
resulting from them differs so widely, that a su- 
perficial observer is unable to detect the traces of 
a common origin “, 


° «« Actions, comprehending under that name active or practical 
principles.” Butler’s Anal. Diss. ii. 

P See Stewart’s Active and Moral Powers, book ii. chap. 3. 

4 Sir J. Mackintosh observes, that ‘‘ even the grossest deviations 
from general consent will appear, on close examination, to be not 
so much corruptions of moral feeling, as either ignorance of facts, 
or errors with respect to the consequences of action, or cases in 
which the dissentient party is inconsistent with other parts of his 
own principles, which destroys the value of his dissent; or where 
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This liability to error in the observation of 
human action leaves us to seek for some more 
perfect expression of the moral character: one 
which shall not merely regard the outward act, 
but display the workings of the inward principle, 
which is its source and spring. We are thus 
led directly to the study of Language, as illus- 
trating the philosophy of the moral, as well as of 
the intellectual system; and the appeal to its 
evidence will be found to obviate, in great mea- 
sure, the difficulties which have been noticed. 
The examination of language, for instance, will 
direct our view to the principles which profess- 
edly govern the conduct, or more secretly in- 
fluence the mind: it will often, upon a nicer 
analysis, discover the clue to the mysteries of 
moral conduct, and sometimes even detect the 
operation of a general law in the very case which, 
on a cursory view, had appeared to offer an ex- 
ception’. 


each dissident is condemned by all the other dissidents, which im- 
measurably augments the majority against him.” Prel. Diss. to 
Encycl. Brit. 

τ Captain Cook remarks of the Sandwich islanders, ‘‘ They at 
first endeavoured to steal everything they came near, or rather to 
take it openly, as what we either should not resent, or not hinder.” 
“They never once attempted to cheat us. Some of them, indeed, 
at first betrayed a thievish disposition ; orvrather they thought they 
had a right to everything they could lay their hands on.” See 
Stewart’s Active and Moral Powers. 

Crantz observes, that the Greenlanders having no religious rites, 
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Having thus found the study of language re- 
commended by the deficiencies observed in other 
methods of cultivating the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, we may proceed to inquire how far 
those deficiencies may be supplied from this 
source. 

It may then, in the first place, be remarked, 
as a general advantage of this method of study, 
that it renders the philosophy of the mind more 
congenial to the constitution and habits of the 
intellectual powers, by making the external, in- 
stead of the internal world, the subject of con- 
templation. Metaphysical science thus loses the 
character of a conflict with the laws of our being; 
and the phenomena upon which the philosopher 
founds his induction are not the results of a me- 
chanical and artificial system, but the free ε 
unconscious movements of simple nature. 

Yet further, the treasures which language pos- 
sesses abundantly supply the deficiency which we 
have noticed, of subjects on which reflection may 
exercise its powers. In the changes of meaning, 
for instance, which words undergo in the course 
of ages, may often be traced distinctly the trains 
of thought, which had passed through the mind 
so rapidly as to elude observation: ‘‘ the various 


the first missionaries supposed them devoid of the idea of a Divine 
Being, ‘‘ especially as they had no word to express Him by. But 
when they came to understand their language better, they found 
quite the reverse to be true.” 
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senses of the same expression being generally 
found, when minutely examined, to form a com- 
plete chain of cognate ideas.” The same may be 
said of the moral emotions and sentiments: for 
the strength of feeling, which, at the moment of 
its predominance, precludes the exercise of re- 
flection, yet finds in the power of expression a 
relief of its own intensity, and, at the same time, 
a means of preserving its character for the fu- 
ture study of the philosopher. The permanence 
of these records of thought and feeling is a pe- 
culiar and inestimable advantage, when compared 
with the faint and dim colouring, in which me- 
mory paints the scenes which have been pre- 
sented to the mental eye. The philosopher is 
thus not left dependent upon the chance of na- 
ture revealing fresh mental phenomena in the 
circumstances of his own experience; he may 
apply to the particular subject of investigation 
the varied experiments which she has already 
made, and of which language preserves the re- 
cord; and may thus remove, in some measure, 
that want of direct “ experiment,” which has been 
supposed to invalidate the claim of the philoso- 
phy of mind to rank with the Inductive Sci- 
ences *. 

The study of Language will likewise be found 


® See Edinb. Review (vol. iii.), and strictures upon it in Stew- 
art’s Phil. Essays, (Prel. Diss.) 
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to afford, to a great degree, the means of tracing 
the gradual expansion of the mental powers. 
The progress of a nation from infancy to age 
is, in many points, strikingly similar to that of 
the individual mind‘: and in its early stages, 
more especially, we discover a childish impetu- 
osity of temper and feeling, which gives utterance 
to every emotion as it arises; a vividness in the 
impressions of sense, which imparts a reality and 
life to the perceptions of the mind; and an un- 
conscious and fearless simplicity, which betrays 
the most secret springs of feeling and the finest 
links of thought. In the progress of refinement, 
language acquires greater precision, but, at the 
same time, loses much of its vigour and boldness ; 
while the syntax is improved, the single words 
are weakened or corrupted": and hence it has 
justly béen laid down as a general principle, that 
‘“‘ metaphysical accuracy is to be found rather in 
ancient and rude languages, than in others with 
more pretensions to philosophic correctness *.” 
Thus, if the philosopher feel regret in observing 
the shades which deepen around him, as he re- 
traces the source of his ‘ first affections” and 
“hich instincts,” his dim and “ shadowy recollec- 


τ For the similarity in many points, between savages and 
children, see Monboddo’s Origin and Progress of Language, vol. i. 

" See De Brosses, Traité des Langues, §. 159. Compare, for in- 
stance, the Hebrew with more cultivated and polished languages. 

x Sewell’s Hora Philologica, p. 137. 
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tions,” yet, when he turns to the records of 
early language, he rejoices to find that nature 
still preserves the memory of that “which was 
so fugitive’;”’ sublimed, indeed, and separated 
from all that was individual, but reflecting 
brightly the image of the human mind in the 
beauty and freshness of youth. 

It is needless to point out the admirable fit- 
ness of the study of language for obviating the 
evils which arise from the narrow range of indi- 
vidual reflection. It will find, indeed, in the 
mind of a nation, no less than in that of an indi- 
vidual, various prejudices of education, as well 
as peculiarities of character: but these will be 
prejudices of a more general kind, more distinctly 
marked in the larger features of national feeling, 
and more easily traced to their origin, than such 
as depend on the minuter circumstances of per- 
sonal history. The study of Language, further, 
leads us to regard man as a social, rather than as 
a speculative being; and if it be acknowledged 
that society is the natural state of man, and that 
it is there only that his powers are developed in 
their full perfection and harmony, we shall by 
this means obtain a more faithful picture of the 
mind than that which presents itself to the view 
of the recluse philosopher. But, besides its value 
in “turning the attention to a very numerous 


Υ Wordsworth. 
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class of phenomena, without a knowledge of 
which it is impossible to form a just idea either 
of the intellectual or moral constitution of human 
nature,” this method of inquiry has the still 
higher advantage of preserving the mind of the 
student himself in a healthy state. With this 
view the study of philosophical criticism, and of 
the principles of taste, has been strongly re- 
commended as “the most effectual of all reme- 
dies for those peculiarities of judgment and of 
feeling, which are the natural consequences of 
metaphysical pursuits, when indulged in to ex- 
cess *.” 

Even here, however, we are not entirely out of 
the reach of those dangers, which, as we have 
already seen, beset respectively the path of re-. 
flection and observation. The peculiarity of na- 
tional character, giving an undue prominence to 
certain faculties of the mind, may lead us to form 
a false estimate of the system of nature, and to 
mistake a peculiar and unnatural development 
for a fair representation of a general character. 
On the other hand, we are liable, in studying the 
speech, as wellas in contemplating the actions of 
men, to the mistake of drawing conclusions too 
hastily from the outward expression, and suppos- 
ing language to reflect more perfectly the image 
of thought than is consistent with its nature and 


” Stewart’s Philosophical Essays, p. 529. 
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primary purposes. For proof of this, we need 
only refer to the numerous errors into which phi- 
losophers have been led, from forgetting the im- 
perfection of language as the medium of scientific 
investigation, and regarding the terms which had 
necessarily been borrowed from the material 
world, as accurate descriptions of mental pheno- 
mena, instead of being, what in truth they are, 
mere metaphors of resemblance or analogy*. 
These imperfections, arising, not from the es- 
sential character of the study, but from prejudices 
attending on a narrow induction, may be entirely 
removed by enlarging the sphere of our observa- 
tion. They are evils resulting from exclusive ac- 
quaintance with a single language, and conse- 
quently, the study of different languages will sup- 
ply the appropriate and effectual remedy. The 
philosopher will thus escape the dangers in which 
he was involved by the metaphorical nature of 
scientific language; since a comparison of the 
metaphors employed by different nations to de- 
note similar mental phenomena has a natural ten- 
dency to correct the erroneous ideas which any 
single image might suggest. The variety of 
images, for instance, which have been employed 
for the illustration of memory, even in our own 
language, and by the same writer, (with equal 
propriety, if adopted as mere analogical expres- 


ἃ E. g. the Ideal theory. 
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sions, but with palpable inconsistency, if regarded 
as literally descriptive,) has been satisfactorily 
adduced in refutation of a theory, which had 
ingeniously endeavoured to establish materialism 
on arguments drawn from philology’. It is 
evident that reasoning of a similar kind might be 
grounded, with still greater force, upon a compa- 
rison of different languages; the varieties of na- 
tional situation or genius suggesting, im some 
measure, a corresponding variety of imagery. By 
the same course of study the philosopher will, 
likewise, be enabled to distinguish the general 
outline of human character from the particular 
features of national expression: and, while he 
is thus guarded by a comparison of different lan- 
guages from the dangers of a confined and partial - 
view, he may, without risk, proceed to study in 
detail the several parts of the mental system. 
With this object, he may select for particular 
attention the languages of those ages and coun- 
tries, in which the phenomena in question appear 
most distinctly pourtrayed. In one language, 
for instance, he will discover the workings of 
simple feeling, and lively imagination ; in another, 
he will detect the speculations of an acute and 
versatile intellect, combined with a highly culti- 
vated taste and an ever-present sense of beauty ; 
while in a third he finds as deeply impressed the 


Ὁ See Stewart’s Philosophical Essays, Essay iii. 
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practical calculations of utility, and the restless 
energy of a stubborn will, controlled and checked 
by the inflexible rule of astern morality. ‘These 
various developments of character®, combined 
together by reference to the different ages of the 
world and the different states of society of which 
they are respectively the representatives, will 
enable us to follow up, on a still larger scale, the 
inquiry which, even with the materials afforded 
by a single language, has been found so well 
adapted to supply the deficiencies of reflection 
for the purposes of metaphysical study. How 
close, indeed, is the resemblance between the 
history of an individual mind and that, not only 
of a single nation, but even of mankind at large, 
might be shown in many striking particulars ; 
which would prove that we are not adopting a 
metaphor unfounded in analogy, when we speak 
of ‘the youth of the world“,” the “infancy of 
society,” the ‘‘ childhood of the human race.” 

In objection to such an appeal to the common 
opinions and instincts of mankind, as is implied 


ὁ «Nations, like single men, have their peculiar ideas; these 
peculiar ideas become the genius of their language.” Harris’s 
Hermes, book iii. c. 5. [Ἤθους χαρακτήρ ἐστι τἀνθρώπου λόγος. 
Capiuntur signa haud levia, sed observatu dignissima, de inge- 
niis et moribus populorum et nationum, ex linguis ipsorum.” Bacon. 
de Augm. Sc.) 

4 Bacon, (“ Antiquitas seculi, juventus mundi.) Comp. Cole- 
ridge’s Friend, etc. 
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in the study of language, we are frequently re- 
minded of the prejudices and errors of the vulgar, 
directly opposed, as they are so often found to he, 
to the conclusions of philosophy: and, with more 
immediate reference to the present inquiry, we 
are told of the acknowledged imperfection of 
language, as the expression of philosophical ideas. 
The objection, as it applies more particularly to 
our present subject, arises from neglecting to 
distinguish between the philosophical analysis 
and definition of ‘ words” and the “ study of lan- 
guage” in its general structure and character®. 
We have already had occasion to remark, that 
the course of time, while it increases the gram- 
matical correctness of speech, diminishes the 
metaphysical accuracy of its single words: and 
thus, it is with the most imperfect part of lan- 
guage, ‘and that too in its state of decline, that 
philosophy is chiefly concerned. We find, ac- 
cordingly, that the imperfections pointed out by 
the philosopher of modern times, who has detected 
with the greatest acuteness the numerous errors 
which have been derived from this source, are all 
such as arise from the ambiguity of the terms 
employed to denote complex ideas’. If, on the 


e “The ordinary words of language,’’ Locke himself allows, 
“and our common use of them, would have given us light into 
the nature of our ideas, if they had but been considered with at- 
tention.” Essay, book ii. c. 8. ¢. 1. 

* Locke’s Essay, book iii. c. 9. From the next chapter (‘* On the 
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other hand, we look to the structure of language, 
as expressing by its various elements in their 
combination the opinions and feelings of the mind, 
we shall form a very different estimate of its value. 
It will then be found, that its deficiencies, point- 
ing as they do, in some cases, to important truths§, 
are chiefly such as may be accounted for by a 
consideration of its primary and most important 
purposes. Distinctions, for instance, which we 
have not occasion to recognise in the ordinary 
affairs of life, are generally neglected in language"; 
but this very neglect will often bring to light 
important facts in our constitution; and where, 
on the contrary, we trace such distinctions in lan- 
guage, it may safely be asserted that there will 
always be found, upon a careful examination, a 
corresponding distinction in nature’. Hence the 
philosopher has more frequently to define terms 


abuse of words”) this point is still clearer. We find mention 
there made of ““ good and approved words” negligently or incorrectly 
used; but when he proceeds to ‘‘ words which, if they be examined, 
will be found not to stand for very clear and distinct ideas,’’ we 
find them traced chiefly to philosophers and metaphysicians, the 
Peripatetics, the Platonists, and especially the Schoolmen. 

& Locke remarks that our ignorance of essences is confessed by 
Janguage, which contains names for relations, but none for essences. 
We have no words such as “" aureitas,” ““ saxeitas.” 

h For instance, the distinction between the sensation and the 
quality which produces it: see Reid’s Inquiry and Essays, See 
also Encycl. Metrop. art. Grammar. 

' Dr. Reid expresses his conviction that not a single exception to 
this remark will be found. Essays, vol. i p. 37. 
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already in use, than to point out distinctions for 
which language has no equivalent expressions *. 
We may even assert, that, on many important 
points, the language of vulgar opinion has avoided 
absurdities and errors into which philosophers 
have fallen. It is, for instance, laid to the charge 
of unenlightened ignorance, that it confuses the 
agent and the instrument, in supposing that it is 
the eye, and not the mind, which perceives ex- 
ternal objects. The error, after all, would be 

10re venial than that of the philosopher, who 
tells us that it is the brain which thinks: but, in 
reality, the simple language of the peasant will be 
found to be strictly philosophical. ‘The expres- 
sion which he would naturally adopt would be, 
that “‘hesaw,” or that “‘he saw with the eye;” 
but we should never hear him say that ‘“‘he thought 
with the mind,” since, by that which he termed 
“himself,” he would mean ‘‘his own mind;” to 
which his very language, unconsciously perhaps, 
referred the power of vision, as well as the exer- 
cise of thought. If, further, he were called upon 
to express the object of perception, the simple 
sentence which he would employ for the purpose 
would distinguish clearly a percipient being, an 
act of perception, and an external object per- 


k Thus we find Locke appealing to the distinction between “ ex- 
‘‘tension” and ‘‘body” implied in common language. Essay | 
book iii. 6. 10. §. 6. 
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ceived. He would thus avoid the refinements, 
and at the same time the errors, which have 
compelled philosophers to ‘return to the creed 
and ignorance of the vulgar':” he would not, 
with Hume, merge the separate existence of the 
percipient in the ‘‘ impressions” and “ impulses” 
of which he was the subject™; nor, with those 
who would introduce, between the verb and its 
object, the unphilosophical fiction of an intellec- 
tual “idea,” vainly attempt to explain the act of 
perception, the mysterious agency of mind upon 
matter". In fact, to meet on more general 
grounds the objection against any appeal to po- 
pular prejudice, it may fairly be doubted, whe- 
ther the mistakes of vulgar opinion have not 
been exceeded by the absurdities of philosophi- 
cal theory. The “idols of the tribe” and of 
“the market” have doubtless led multitudes 
astray from the service of truth; but the number 
of their worshippers can scarcely have been 


' That they have been compelled to do so, is the assertion of the 
Edinb. Review, quoted by Stewart, (Philos. Essays. Prel. Diss.) 

m See Reid’s Inquiry: ‘Till the Treatise on Human Nature 
appeared in the world, no man ever thought of calling in question 
the principle that sensation cannot be without a mind, or sentient 
being: that thinking is an operation of some kind of being or 
other, was always taken for granted.’’...‘ Every man believes 
himself to be something distinct from his ideas and impressions : 
all languages have this opinion interwoven in their original con- 
struction.” 

n See Reid’s Essays, vol.i. See also Inquiry. 
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greater than that of those who have bowed down 
to the “idols of the den” and of ‘ the theatre.” 
The dominion of popular errors, too, is perhaps 
less dangerous than that of scholastic dogmas, or 
of individual prejudice: for opinions, which have 
obtained a wide ascendency, invariably rest upon 
some general principle of human nature, the very 
existence of which will often suggest the most 
interesting inquiries. But it is not intended, 
that the philosopher should adopt, with undis- 
criminating indolence, the mass of vulgar opinion ; 
he is rather to distinguish, with the utmost dili- 
gence, the basis of truth from the superstructure 
of error®; to investigate “the propriety of the” 
simple ‘ feeling,” the ‘‘ wisdom of the” common 
** opinion’” —that true wisdom, which is so often 
found to be “nearer when we stoop than when 
we soar.” 

In confirmation of the view which has here 
been taken of the value of the study of Lan- 
guage, we might appeal to experience, and show 
how much its testimony has in practice weighed 


© The learned John Smith of Cambridge has examined the ques- 
tion, how far general consent can be taken as the test of truth. He 
lays down the principle, that it may be so regarded in the case of a 
simple, not a derived notion. Discourse of the Immortality of the 
Soul. Dugald Stewart has a similar argument, (in reference to the 
belief of a God,) answering the objection against “ idola tribus ;” 
such as the common notion of the earth standing still, and the sun 
moving, etc. Active and Moral Powers, book iii. c. 2. 

P Guesses at Truth. 
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with those, whose philosophical systems have 
been most remarkably distinguished for sound- 
ness and reality, for truth to nature, and practical 
wisdom. In the writings of Aristotle we find 
perpetual reference to the common sentiments of 
mankind, as deduced from their application of 
words?; and it has been a similar mode of attack, 
which has triumphed, in modern times, over the 
sophistries of a sceptical philosophy. Even those 
more abstruse defences of eternal truth and im- 
mutable morality, which seem rather the result 
of deep metaphysical speculation, than of an ap- 
peal to the universal belief of mankind, will be 
found, for the most part, on more attentive ex- 
amination, to depend on the force of words em- 
ployed in ordinary language. ‘The elaborate 
treatise of Cudworth, for instance, rests entirely 
on the supposition, that the words “ knowledge” 
and ‘‘ truth,” as distinguished from “ sense” and 
*‘ opinion,” are not terms altogether devoid of 
meaning; and even in that profoundly metaphy- 
sical system, which modern Germany has pro- 
duced in defence of the same cause, may be de- 
tected something of that very appeal to popular 
feeling, against which it is often supposed so 
loudly to exclaim". 


4 See Ethics, passim. He elsewhere lays down the principle, 
Οἱ ἄνθρωποι πρὸς τὸ ἀληθὲς πεφύκασιν ἱκανῶς, Kai τὰ πλείω 
τυγχάνουσι τῆς ἀληθείας. Cf. Cic. Off. i. 41. ‘* Major enim pars 
eo fere deferri solet, quo a natura deducitur.” 

© See Reinhold’s remarks on Kant’s “ Practical Reason.” 
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Having thus far examined, generally, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the metaphysical 
study of different languages, it may be useful, in 
illustration, to point out, by a brief sketch, the 
mode in which it may be applied to the several 
branches of the philosophy of the human mind. 
In entering upon such an inquiry, we observe a 
general similarity of structure running through 
all languages"; and, at the same time, we find 
nicer shades of distinction peculiar to each. ‘The 
former of these phenomena will direct us in in- 
vestigating the nature of our several faculties ; 
the latter, in illustrating their mode of operation, 
and tracing them through their various degrees 
of development. 

In relation, then, to the philosophy of the in- 
tellectual powers, we find, in all languages, two 
great classes of words, (the noun and the verb,) 
standing respectively for the names of objects, 
and the assertion of existence or action. The 
examination of the former generally, will throw 
light upon the difficult questions of the origin of 
ideas and the laws of perception. ‘The terms, 
more particularly, which are employed to desig- 
nate mental phenomena, will prove that the mind 


τ See Reid’s Essays, vol. i. p. 67. ‘* We find in all languages 
nouns and adjectives, verbs active and passive, certain rules of syn- 
tax,” etc. 

«Tn all languages,” moreover, ‘‘ there are words, such as atten- 
tion, conception, memory, abstraction, imagination, compassion, re- 
sentment.” Stewart’s Elements, p. 399. 
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is endued with the power of passing the bounda- 
ries of sense, and penetrating into the intellectual 
world; while, at the same ‘time, they show that 
it is only through the medium of the senses that 
these powers are called into exercise’. In the 
changes of meaning, again, which words of this 
class undergo, we trace the influence of associa- 
tion‘; the metaphorical sense of the noun dis- 
covering that idea of resemblance, which forms 
the basis of all generalization. In the structure 
and use of the verb, on the other hand, we may 
examine the idea which the mind forms of active 
power, as opposed to passive impression; the 
distinction which it marks between its own nature 
and that of the material world; and the relation 
which it seems to discover between different 
parts of its own constitution’. The remaining 
class of words, which are to be found more or 
less in every language, and which may be com- 
prehended under the title of particles, is one 
which deserves particular attention, as illustrating 
the several forms and fundamental laws, under 
which the human mind exerts its various powers*. 


5 Terms such as ‘‘ comprehension,” for instance, it has been ob- 
served, are borrowed from sensible ideas, and, yet strongly express 
an active power in the mind. 

t See Sewell’s Essay on the Cultivation of the Intellect. 

u The reflective verb, it has been observed, implies a philoso- 
phical division of self into governing and subject principles. See 
Encycl. Metropol. art. Grammar. 

* The particles ‘‘ are all marks of some action, or intimation of 


HO 
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These links of speech, so essential to the combi- 
nation of sentences, as pointing out the modifi- 
cations of thought and the mutual relations of 
ideas, prove satisfactorily the unity of the mind, 
and refute the doctrine that it is but an aggregate 
of passing impressions and impulses derived from 
the world of sense’. Hence, it is upon this part 
of language that the materialist makes his strong- 
est attack, while he endeavours to destroy alto- 
gether its independent existence, by tracing its 
origin to the two other classes of words’; forget- 
ting entirely the distinction between the etymolo- 
gical history of words, and their grammatical force 
in the structure of language*. From examining 
the separate parts of speech, we might proceed to 
the rules which regulate the conjunction of words 
in syntax, and might from thence derive similar 
illustration of the more complex faculties of the 


the mind; and, therefore, to understand them rightly, the several 
views, postures, stands, turns, etc., and several other thoughts of 
the mind are diligently to be studied.” Locke’s Essay, b. iii. ch. 7. 
§.4. 

The noun and verb are called, by a Platonic grammarian, τὰ ἐμ- 
ψυχότατα μέρη τῆς ψυχῆς, (see Harris’s Hermes ;) the particles 
will represent its more subtle action. 

y See Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature. Compare the argu- 
ment of Plato, (Theet.) that ‘it cannot be any of the powers of 
sense, that compares the perceptions of all the senses, and appre- 
hends the general affinities of things.” See Cudworth’s Immut. 
Moral. p. 100. 

z See Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. 

@ See Stewart’s Philos, Essays. 
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mind. Observing thus the relation in which rea- 
son stands to the other parts of the mental con- 
stitution, “ holding,” as it does, ‘the balance be- 
tween the active and passive powers,” being “ fed 
and nourished by the impressions of the one, 
while it grows and moves by the energy of the 
other,” we shall, in some measure, detect the 
imperfections to which it is liable, and those va- 
rious errors which arise less frequently from fal- 
lacies directly imposed on the reasoning faculty, 
than from the hidden “ corners of the intellectual 
frame ‘.” 

Having thus ascertained the existence of cer- 
tain faculties, from the similarity which we ob- 
serve between different languages, we should 
find a still more interesting field of inquiry open 
to us in the study of their points of difference ; 
as exhibiting the steps by which these faculties 
are gradually brought to maturity. It has been 
remarked, with more particular reference to the 
powers of abstraction and generalization, that 
philosophy ‘ must for ever remain in its infancy, 
till a most difficult and important desideratum in 
the history of the mind is supplied—an explana- 
tion of the gradual steps, by which it acquires 
the use of the various classes of words, which 
compose the language of a cultivated and en- 


> Encycl. Metropol. art. Grammar. 
© Stewart’s Essays, Prel. Diss. 
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lightened people*’.” This inquiry, it is evident, 
can be pursued only by a comparison of more 
rude and imperfect languages. Here we shall 
trace, in different degrees, the simplicity of un- 
cultivated intellect, in the use of metaphorical 
terms‘, the want of generic and collective nouns’, 
and the employment of the substantive to supply 
the place of the attributive*. We may also dis- 
cover the progress of abstraction, and the ex- 
panding energy of the mind, in the gradual se- 
paration of the leading idea which the verb ex- 
presses, from the subordinate circumstances 
which were originally attached to it; and in the 
predominance acquired by the metaphysical idea 
of relation which is involved in the preposition, 
above that of the sensible object which its symbol. 
originally represented’. 


4 Stewart’s Elements, p. 214. 

€ This is observed in all rude languages. See Reid’s Essays, 
vol. il. p. 126. 

* The Hebrew, in its simplest character, is remarkably deficient 
in collective nouns, and hence we often find the plural of the indi- 
vidual noun used to supply the deficiency : e.g. “days,” for a week, 
or a year; “many days,” for a long time; ‘‘ days of the years of 
life,’’ for age, life, etc. 

* The Hebrew constantly uses the noun in regimen, for the ad- 
jective. 

h See Lord Monboddo’s remarks on the Huron, Algonkin, and 
other languages. Origin. and Prog. of Lang. vol. i. 

' The peculiarly metaphysical nature of the preposition is shown 
in Adam Smith’s Essay on Language. See also Harris’s Hermes, 
b. il. c. 3. Sewell’s Hora Philologica, p. 33. In Hebrew, the 


* 
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Of the application of philological inquiries to 
the intellectual faculties, we have an example in 
the literature of our own country, which demands 
some notice, as strongly pointing out the danger 
of hasty conclusions, and of confining the view 
to the etymology of a single language. Upona 
derivation of the word “ truth,” from an obsolete 
verb signifying “‘to think,’ Horne Tooke has 
endeavoured to establish the position, that 
“truth” is merely the expression of individual 
opinion; that, consequently, ‘there is nothing 
but truth in the world,” and to talk of truth as 
“eternal, immutable, and everlasting,” involves 
both ignorance and absurdity, unless the same 
attributes belong to mankind “such as they are 
at present.” Admitting, for a moment, the cor- 
rectness of the criticism, the philologer could lay 
claim to no higher merit, than that of having 
pointed out an impropriety in the ordinary use of 
English words, and of having discovered a re- 
markable peculiarity in the development of the 
national mind:—if he hoped to destroy at one 
blow the foundations of universal truth, he should 
have answered, by more than a single very doubt- 
ful derivation, the question of his imaginary op- 


original noun may, in most cases, clearly be traced. Horne Tooke 
has illustrated the same fact in the case of many of the English 
prepositions. 

k The Latin ‘‘verus” is the only corresponding word, the etymo- 
logy of which is examined. This is derived from reor, (vereor 
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ponent, ‘‘ whether the corresponding words in 
other languages were resolvable in the same man- 
ner.” ‘The answer must have been given in the 
negative': and this alone might lead us to expect 
that the apparent exception would disappear. 
We find, in reality, that, however the derivation 
suggested may recommend itself to the English 
reader, yet in the Anglo-Saxon, from whence the 
word is derived, the substantive, not the verb, is 
the root™; that its primary signification is not 
that of speculative “‘ opinion,” but of moral fidelity 
and rectitude"; and that even the verb “to 
trow” implies, not the varying ‘‘ opinion” of each 
individual upon subjects which admit of differ- 


being, according to Horne Tooke, valde reor ;) which, it is allowed, 
comes from res, “ἃ thing.” The legitimate conclusion would seem 
to be the‘ reality” of truth. Whatever be the true derivation of 
“‘verus,” it is evident that ‘‘reri’” (from res) signifies to give reality 
to an idea, to regard it as real, 1. 6. to believe it. (See De Brosses.) 
This seems the force of the deponent verb: of the passive, “"1 am 
thing-ed,” Horne Tooke’s fellow-dialogist might well say, ‘‘ Who 
ever heard such language before?” 

! Compare the Greek ἐπιστήμη. (See Cudworth’s Immut. Mo- 
rality, and Harris’s Hermes;) the Latin “scientia,” (Harris ;) the 
English, ‘‘ understanding.” The definitions in Plato’s Cratylus, 
founded on the opposite theory, sufficiently refute themselves. 

m From treowa, trura, or treowéa, is clearly formed treodian. 
The formation of the Hebrew verb ‘to believe,” from the noun sig- 
nifying “ certainty,” ‘‘ truth,” “veracity,” is exactly parallel. 

π΄ Compare the old English use of the word true :—“ a true man;” 
to be ‘‘leal and true;’’ ‘‘ malice bears down truth.” So also 
“troth,” (an engagement, plight, or promise). 
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ence of sentiment, but that spontaneous and un- 
qualified assent, which, in certain cases, is dic- 
tated by the common sense of mankind’. The 
testimony of the English language, therefore, as 
far as the researches in question are concerned, 
is strongly in favour of a conclusion directly op- 
posite to that to which they have been applied: 
—they prove, rather, the existence of certain 
fundamental laws of belief, as well as of a fixed 
standard of moral action. 

In turning from the intellectual faculties of the 
mind to its active and moral powers, our atten- 
tion is at once arrested by the two great ques- 
tions which have divided the schools of philoso- 
phy, respecting the existence of a moral faculty, 
and the foundation on which the obligation of 
virtue rests. The former of these inquiries is 
directed to the point, whether the mind recognises 
any essential difference in the moral character of 
actions: the latter decides the question, upon 
what grounds the law thus discovered claims the 
obedience of man. 


9 TreoSian is “to believe, to be thoroughly persuaded, confidere :”” 
(see Horne Tooke:) not ‘‘to think.” The English verb “to trow,” 
similarly refers only to assertions which no one can dispute. “4 
trow not,” (St. Luke xvii. 9.) is an appeal to common sense, equi- 
valent to ““ of course not,” or ‘surely not.” So in King Lear, 
‘‘learn more than thou trowest,’’ is, ‘‘ do not believe, as a matter of 
course, all that you hear.” So that, as far as “‘ truth” is concerned, 
mankind are, in fact, ‘‘ immutable and eternal.” 


* 
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The existence of a moral faculty is attested by 
the fact, that in all languages are found ‘ the 
words ‘right’ and ‘wrong,’ ‘ odious’ and ‘ amia- 
ble,’ ‘base’ and ‘worthy,’ with many others of 
like signification, applied to actions and charac- 
ters?,” and that “‘great part of common language, 
as well as of common behaviour over the world, 
is formed upon supposition of such a moral faculty, 
whether called conscience, moral reason, moral 
sense, or divine reason: whether considered as 
a sentiment of the understanding, or a percep- 
tion of the heart’. And, whatever be the vari- 
ous component parts which enter into the com- 
plex idea of virtue, its essence is at least so en- 
tirely distinct from that of mere utility", that it 
has justly been said, that, “if the selfish philo- 
sophy be true, every book that has ever been 
written, in whatsoever language, ought to be 


93) 


forthwith written anew ὃ. 


Ρ «« Words which belong to our moral feelings and principles, 
and have no meaning without them—their existence should be 
enough to establish facts.” Guesses at Truth. 

4 Butler’s Analogy, Diss. ii. 

τ Ibid. The words δίκαιον, δεῖ, convenit, oportet, justum, rec- 
tum, “right,” ‘‘ just,” ‘‘ duty,” ete. are clearly distinct from Zup@é- 
pov, λύει, prodest, utile, ‘‘ useful,” ““ expedient,” ete. Compare 
Stewart’s Active and Moral Powers, book ii. chap. 2. 

5. Guesses at Truth. ‘‘ Bentham,” it is remarked by the same 
writer, ‘‘ has coined a new dialect” for the purposes of utilita- 
rianism, ‘‘ and yet even he would, in twenty pages, be found 


tripping.” 
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Equally universal is the expression in lan- 
guage of an idea of obligation, which “is in- 
stantly recognized by all who do not attempt to 
define it*,” but which seems to elude every effort 
of philosophical analysis to reduce it to simpler 
elements. The comparison, however, of differ- 
ent languages enables us, in some measure, to 
distinguish the several threads which combine in 
its ‘‘ threefold cord;” to exhibit the various co- 
lours which compose that heavenly ray, which 
comes from the world of eternal light into the 
dark chamber of the human mind. The two 
points of view, already noticed, in which virtue 
may be regarded, as addressing the understand- 
ing or the heart, have given rise to a corre- 
sponding division in systems of philosophy. 
Some have made its essence to consist in abstract 
relations discovered by reason; others, in the 
tendency of certain qualities to give pleasure to 
the taste and feelings"; but it has been the ge- 


Ὁ Sir J. Mackintosh observes of the word ‘ ought,” that “no 
civilized speech, perhaps no human language, is without corre- 
sponding terms. It would be as reasonable to deny that ‘space,’ 
and ‘greenness’ are significant, as to affirm that ‘ ought,’ ‘right,’ 
‘duty,’ ‘virtue,’ are sounds without meaning.” Prel. Diss. to 
Encycl. Brit. 

“* We can define the words ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’ only by synony- 
mous words and phrases, or by the properties and necessary con- 
comitants which they denote.” Stewart’s Act. and Moral Powers, 
vol. i. 

“Compare the systems of Clarke, Cudworth, Cumberland, etc. 
with those of Shaftesbury, Hume, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, etc. 
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neral fault of philosophers, to give a partial view 
of the moral system, by paying an exclusive re- 
gard to the particular phenomena which form 
the groundwork of their favourite theory*. From 
the study of language we obtain a view more ac- 
cordant with truth, by combining together the 
various terms which are employed in each indi- 
vidual language in reference to human action, 
and still more by appealing for testimony to the 
moral sentiments of different nations. In the 
Latin language, for instance, we find “ virtue” 
maintaining the stern character of military cou- 
rage’; and the idea of moral “ obligation ’,” 
that of simple obedience to absolute law, on the 
part of a mind, formed for unweared action, and 
trained by strict discipline to implicit submission, 
The language of Greece, on the other hand, be- 
trays, in its expression of moral sentiment, the 
refined taste and love of beauty which so pecu- 
liarly characterized the Grecian mind*; while, in 

x See Warburton, Div. Leg. Ὁ. 1. Mackintosh’s Prel. Diss. Of 
moral taste, for instance, the latter observes, that ‘‘ most have either 
denied its existence, or kept it out of view, or else exalted it into 
the place of conscience.” 

y “ Appellata enim ex viro virtus.” Cic. The original idea of 
the Greek ᾿Αρετὴ is the same, but it was not similarly preserved. 

x “ Officium,” “‘ est hominis—,”’ etc. 

ἃ τὸ καλὸν, καλοκἀγαθία.---Κ αλὸς, it has been remarked, is used 
in the sense of “right” so early as the age of Homer. (Il. xvii. 19.) 
The same feeling, so truly Grecian, led Plato to dwell in imagina- 


tion on the effects which would be produced on mankind, if virtue 
were to appear in the world in her native dignity and beauty. 
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its terms expressive of moral obligation, we find 
embodied, by an acute metaphysical instinct, the 
germ of the three great systems which at a later 
age unfolded themselves in its schools of philo- 
sophy’. In our own language, while the exist- 
ence of the word “ ought” is, in itself, sufficient 
to attest the obligation of morality, it may, per- 
haps, be thought that the use of the epithet 
“good” in reference to human action, would 
sanction the inference that utility was the ulti- 
mate standard. We shall find, however, in the 
ordinary employment of these words, an instance 
of the accurate and philosophical distinctions, 
which a closer investigation will often discover 
in common language. In regarding the conduct 
of others, our attention is naturally drawn to its 
external character, and visible effects; it is only 
in our own actions that we take cognizance of 
the motive : it will be observed, accordingly, that, 
while we apply the term “ good” to the conduct 
of others, we express the approving verdict of 
conscience upon our own actions by pronouncing 
them “ right.” 

The consideration of words of this class in the 
Iinglish language, compels us to revert to the 


» det, χρὴ, and ὀφείλει : corresponding to the obligation of con- 
science, the expediency of virtuous conduct, and the duty to a Su- 
preme Benefactor. See Prof. Anstice’s Introd. Lecture at King’s 
College. 
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entertaining, but sometimes shallow, speculations 
of the ingenious etymologist already referred to. 
He tells us that the word “right” (as well as 
** just”) is nothing more than the passive parti- 
ciple of the Latin verb denoting ““ command ;” 
and that, therefore, when we speak of an action 
as ‘‘right,” we mean simply that it is one which 
is ‘‘ordered, or laid down.” ‘The conclusion 
which is founded upon this derivation, that it is 
absurd to talk of the political “rights” of the 
subject, would seem to endanger the foundations 
of morality, by making the arbitrary will of the 
magistrate the only standard of right: but we 
find the writer immediately afterwards, with 
strange inconsistency, justifying resistance to 
civil government on the principle of obedience to 
a higher authority, to the laws of nature and of 
God. It would, surely, have been more simple 
and more philosophical, to have traced the au- 
thority of the same law as extending over every 
member of the community; claiming for the sub- 
ject certain ‘ rights” at the hands of his ruler, 
and releasing him from obedience to his com- 
mands‘, when they interfere with the will of Him 
who is the source of all lawful authority ; but de- 


¢ For ‘‘it is not mere will that obligeth, but the natures of good 
and evil, of just and unjust, really existing in the world.” Cud- 
worth’s Immutable Morality, chap. ii. Again, “It is natural jus- 
tice or equity, which gives to one the right or authority of com- 
manding, and begets in another duty and obligation to obedience.” 
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manding from him, on the other hand, as a gene- 
ral duty, unqualified and willing subjection “ for 
conscience sake.” But, in fact, so far as ‘ right” 
is an English word, it is not a participle at all; 
and it is curious to remark, that, in the Anglo- 
Saxon, the substantive “right” (denoting ab- 
stract “justice” or “ honesty”) is not the deriva- 
tive, but the root, of the verb which signifies “to 
govern®.” The philologer might have inferred 
from the very derivation which he had given of 
“wrong,” from a verb signifying to “ wrest” or 
“turn aside,” that the primary idea of “ right,” 
as being its correlative, should be that of con- 
formity to a fixed and inflexible standard. It 
may be repeated, too, that here, as in the in- 
stance before alluded to, a negative argument, 
founded upon the examination of a single lan- 
guage, would not be sufficient to overthrow a 
doctrine, established upon the concurrent posi- 
tive testimony of the other languages of the 
world. 

In connection with the laws of our moral con- 
stitution, it is necessary briefly to advert to the 
fundamental question of the freedom or necessity 
of human action. We discover in all languages 
an idea of spontaneous and independent power ", 


4 From ‘riht’ comes the verb ‘rihtan,’ to righten, to set upright, 
to rule, to govern. 

e «© A necessary agent’ is a contradiction in terms.” Reid’s 
Essays. See Beattie on Truth, part ii. ch. 2. §.3. ‘* All men, in 


13 
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and a notion of moral responsibility involved in 
the common expressions of approbation or cen- 
sure, which imply a wide distinction between the 
unfettered agency of mind, and the passive inert- 
ness of matter’. A comparison, further, of the 
diversities of language will illustrate the progres- 
sive stages through which the mind is led, from 
the imaginative feeling of the savage, who attri- 
butes a living spirit to the inanimate objects 
around him®, to the speculative materialism of 
the philosopher, who resolves the struggle of 
moral feeling into the necessary action of a vast 
and complicated machine. It will thus appear, 
that the voice of simple and unsophisticated na- 
ture is strong in favour of the belief, that the 


all ages, have used the word ‘ power,’ or something synonymous to 
it, and know what they mean when they speak of power,” etc. 

f See Locke, 11. 23. §. 28. (of the distinction which we learn from 
experience between ‘‘ body” and ‘‘mind:” the operation of each 
being incomprehensible, yet still clearly distinguishable from each 
other.) Comp. J. Smith’s Discourses, and Boscovich ap. Stewart, 
Philos. Essays, (Ess. ii.) 

& Dugald Stewart has suggested the probability that an infant 
believes all the objects around him to be animated. Act. and Moral 
Powers. This principle may explain the genders of nouns, see 
Reid’s Essays, vol. iii. p. 20; when taken in connection with the 
greater predominance of them in some languages than in others. In 
Hebrew, for instance, there are no neuter nouns. Comp. Harris’s 
Hermes, b.i.ch. 4. In the same language we see the disposition 
to refer every event to a living agent, in the use of the impersonal 
active for the passive verb: e. g. ‘they told,” ‘one told.” (Eng. 
“it was told.’’) 
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mind in general, and its moral system in parti- 
cular, are free from the dominion of the laws 
which govern the material world. It may be 
thought, perhaps, that the philosophy of the 
mind, being conversant with phenomena alone, 
has nothing to do with speculations on the na- 
ture of mind or the agency of the will: but it 
will be found that these questions form, respec- 
tively, the basis of the two main pillars on which 
man reposes his belief of a future existence "--- 
a doctrine which has generally been treated as an 
important part of the philosophy of the human 
mind’, The question respecting the essence of 
the mind demands more particular notice in con- 
nection with the present subject, as an attempt 
has been made to prove that the natural belief 
of mankind is in favour of its material origin, by 
an argument drawn from the sensible images, 
which have been commonly employed to describe 
its nature*. ‘The inference has been ably met 
by the inquiry, ‘‘ Whether there be not some- 
thing peculiarly worthy of remark in the dispo- 


" The physical argument for the immortality of the soul being 
grounded on the nature of mind ; the moral argument, on the ideas 
of right and wrong, recognized by the conscience, to which the 
present state of things does not perfectly correspond. 

1 See the treatises of Beattie, Reid, Brown, Stewart, (Act. and 
Moral Powers,) ete. 

kK « Animus, anima, πνεῦμα, ψυχὴ, “ spirit,’ are participles,” 
says Horne Tooke, giving the derivations of Vossius. The infer- 
ence intended is obvious, 
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sition to attenuate and to subtilize,” which may 
be traced in these metaphors, when compared 
with each other'; as if the mind were striving to 
pass the boundaries of language, in search of ex- 
pressions, in which to convey the strong feeling 
which it cherishes of its own exalted origin. The 
beings of the spiritual world can appear on earth 
only in an earthly garb, and speaking the lan- 
guage of men: but those who listen with an at- 
tentive ear will discover something in the voice 
or the expression, which tells that they are visi- 
tants from a higher and purer world™. It is re- 
markable, as a proof of the ‘ pleasing hope,” the 
“fond desire,” the “longing after immortality,” 
which cleaves so closely to the mind of man, that 
even that mysterious separation of the spirit from 
its material frame, which most fearfully staggers 
the belief and the aspirations of nature", has 
been expressed by the common feeling of man- 
kind in terms, which imply the existence of the 
thinking principle in independence of the body °, 


1 Stewart’s Philosophical Essays, Essay v. ‘‘I shall take occa- 
sion to propose as a problem, an examination of the circumstances 
which have Jed men, in all ages, to apply to the sentient and think- 
ing principle within us, some appellation synonymous with ‘ spiri- 
tus’ or πνεῦμα; and in other cases to liken it to ‘a spark of fire,’ 
or some other of the most impalpable and mysterious modifications 
of matter.” (See also the passage of Cicero quoted by him.) 

™ Virg. An. i. 328. 

4 See Sherlock’s Sermons, vol. i. serm. vi. 

° Compare the different expressions in which death is spoken 


— a se 
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and its freedom from that suspension of vital 
energy, which death produces in the animal 
frame. 

Neither will the study of language be found to 
forsake us, when we follow the philosophy of the 
human mind into that higher region, into which 
it is led by the contemplation of its several facul- 
ties—the belief of the existence of a Being from 
whom it derives its own origin, the fountain of 
all truth, and source of all power, “ the almighty 
Mind and Reason with which our understand- 
ings converse,” as well as “ the unstained Beauty 
and supreme Good after which our wills are per- 
petually striving’.” To this belief we are led 
alike by the strength and the imperfection of our 
various powers’: and the philosophy which would 
exclude from the science of the mind all refer- 
ence to this primary truth, is scarcely more ra- 
tional than one which would pretend to explain 


, > 


of as a “journey,” a ““ departure,” a ‘ decease ; βέβηκε, Soph. 
Trach. Elect. Asch. Pers. οἴχεσθαι. Poeta, ap. Stob. Tit. 120. 
pereBaivw. Brunck, Anal. vol. iii. p. 312. Germ. “er est hin,” 
(Engl. “ gone,”) ““ hinafahrt,” (death). So the Hebrew poets, 
Eccl. xii.5; Jobx.21; xvi. 22, ete. No image could more clearly 
convey the idea of the separate existence of the soul. 

Ancther favourite euphemism is that of sleep, applied not merely 
to the repose of the tomb, but even to the act of a violent death. 
(See, in the Greek dramatists, κοιμᾶσθαι, etc., used of the deaths 
of Myrtilus, Ajax, Hercules, Niobe, Semele, etc.) 

P J. Smith’s Discourses, p. 132. ed. 1673. 

4 Locke’s Essay, iii. 6.§. 11, J. Smith. Cudworth, Imm. Mo- 
rality, Ὁ. iv. c. 4. 
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the motions of a planet, without reference to the 
source of light and attraction around which it 
revolves. Upon this topic the consent of lan- 
guages will prove the universality of the idea of 
a God; obviating, in many cases, the objections 
which may be drawn from apparent anomalies’; 
or proving, by its own rudeness and poverty, the 
deep degradation of those savage tribes, which 
seem to be strangers to the doctrine. The di- 
versities of language, on the other hand, will 
point out the various forms which the notion 
will assume in different periods of society; the 
difficulties which beset the unassisted mind in 
these deep inquiries; and the consequent need 
of that clearer revelation, which has stamped 
upon the languages of Christendom ideas more 
accordant with the perfection of the divine na- 
ture *. 

In concluding this brief review of the several 
parts of the mental constitution, as illustrated by 
the study of language, our attention is drawn to 
a remarkable difference, which by this method of 


* See Crantz's Hist. of Greenland, sup. cit. Stewart’s Act. and 
Moral Powers. 

5. The θέοι (whence the Lat. deus) of the Greeks were only gods 
of nature, (whether we adopt the derivation of the word a θέω, 
curro; or a θέω, pono.) The English name ‘‘ God” shows the 
moral character of our religion, and the benevolent attributes of its 
object. (It is also the most philosophical idea: the Platonists, we 


are told, gave to τὸ ἀγαθὸν a pre-eminence over τὸ ἕν and τὸ ὄν. 
J. Smith.) 
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inquiry is brought forcibly to our notice, between 
the intellectual and the moral faculties. It will 
have appeared, that, while the former are found 
in a state of gradual improvement corresponding 
with the progress of civilization, the latter exist 
with a singular uniformity of strength, though 
varying in degrees of delicacy, through every 
period of society: and that, even in the infancy 
of the human race, when the intellect seems 
scarcely to rise above the rank of animal instinct, 
the moral faculty, however uneducated and un- 
refined, still exercises a power which strongly 
asserts the superiority of man to the brute crea- 
tion. In the more advanced stages of civilization, 
the same distinction is attested by the evidence 
of language. Admirably as it is adapted for the 
intercourse of intelligent and social beings, it 
proves itself, even in its most cultivated state, a 
very imperfect instrument of philosophical spe- 
culation ; and, in fact, in many cases, an insuper- 
able barrier to profound inquiry. <A circum- 
stance so remarkable we may justly regard as 
conveying to us an intimation of the will of Na- 
ture; especially if, with the sanction of universal 
tradition, we look upon language as a gift from 
heaven to the forefathers of the human race. If, 
with this view, we contemplate the exquisite 
mechanism of our mental frame, while we feel 
that we are, indeed, “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” we shall also be compelled to acknow- 
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ledge the wisdom displayed in the work. Sur- 
rounded as we are with mysteries on every side, 
and lost in endless mazes if we attempt to ex- 
plore their depths; unable to comprehend the 
manner in which the intellect acts upon the ma- 
terial world, or the influence which external cir- 
cumstances exert over the will; there still re- 
mains one path plain before our feet: and in this 
single exception to darkness and mystery we 
seem to recognize the voice of Nature, warning 
us against ‘‘ making the dreadful experiment, of 
leaving the course of life which she has marked 
out for us, and entering paths of our own, of 
which we can know neither the dangers nor the 
end.” Metaphysical study, pursued in this spirit, 
will lead us, not into the false humility of a re- 
pining scepticism, but to an admiring and grate- 
ful contemplation of the Wisdom, which has so 
nicely adapted our various faculties to the situa- 
tion in which we are placed, and to the exalted 
ends of our moral nature. Above all, the philo- 
sophy of the mind, while it thus exhibits the 
wants and weakness of man, will prepare us for 
the study of that Revelation, which the Author 
of our being has mercifully given to supply those 
wants, and to strengthen that weakness ;—that 
wonderful system, of which the wisdom and 
mercy are more strikingly displayed, the more 
closely we examine the fabric of our nature. In 
the very language of that sacred volume, which, 
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teaching man all that is requisite for his moral 
and spiritual welfare, yet confesses its inability 
to reveal to him the mysteries of his own nature, 
or the laws of the universe around him, the phi- 
losopher will trace the hand of the same all-wise 
and gracious Being, who bestowed upon man all 
the faculties of his mind in their admirable order, 
and crowned them with that noblest and best of 
all, the faculty of Speech. 
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Qui stadium currit, eniti et contendere debet, quam maxime pos- 
sit, ut vincat; supplantare eum, quicum certet, aut manu depellere, 
nullo modo debet. Sic in vita sibi quemque petere quod pertineat 
ad usum, non iniquum est, alteri deripere, jus non est. 


Cic. ΡῈ ΟἿΣ. 111, 10. 
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Objection against Emulation—Emulation ought to be encouraged 
—The danger of any attempt to suppress it—The inquiry limited to 
the business of Education—Distinction between Emulation and Ri- 


valry—In what way Emulation is to be encouraged—Conclusion. 


EMULATION. 


THERE are two conditions under which man may 
be considered, either as an individual occupied 
about self, or as member of Society. It is the 
office of casuistry to determine how far the prin- 
ciples of action, which belong to him in the former 
condition, may be exercised, without violating the 
duties imposed upon him by the latter; and it is 
the business of education to produce such a full 
and well-adjusted development of the desires and 
affections of our nature, that all the principles of 
action may most effectually and virtuously fulfil 
their destined functions. 

While, however, this general assertion as to 
the business of Education is admitted, it is not 
unusually alleged, that some of our desires are so 
obnoxious in themselves, and so harassing to the 
possessor, that the happiness of all is best pro- 
moted by laying them under the utmost restric- 
tions. The remark is just, but will not apply to 
the extent to which some are disposed to carry 
it. It is, for instance, an effect of the excessive 
selfishness of mankind; of the reckless pursuit 
of private advantage; and of the miserable spec- 
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tacles constantly exhibited in the victims of frus- 
trated ambition, to produce an opinion that the 
principle, from which these evils originate, is 
wholly vicious, and as unfavourable to the hap- 
piness of the individual, as to the welfare of so- 
ciety. Accordingly some persons have denied 
the propriety of encouraging that desire of our 
nature, which leads us to obtain a superiority 
over others; and which engenders feelings nei- 
ther easy to ourselves, nor friendly in their ten- 
dency, whenever our attempts to obtain that su- 
periority have been unsuccessful. 

Waiving, for the present, the fallacious cir- 
cumstances on which this erroneous opinion is 
founded, we readily find enough to convince us 
that it is erroneous; that Emulation, the princi- 
ple intended to be impugned by it, has, at every 
period, and in every department of society, ope- 
rated in an infinite variety of directions to ad- 
vance the improvement of mankind. Its utility 
is impressed on every instrument of art, on every 
article of commerce, and on every page of litera- 
ture. Witness its well-directed exertions to- 
wards the attainment of knowledge in the early 
period of life; or its effects im a more advanced 
stage, when station and wealth are the objects of 
ambition; or witness it, when with the aggre- 
gate force of individual exertion, it acts as the 
mainspring of civil society; or yet again, when 
it adjusts the balance of trade and power be- 
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tween one nation and another. Why, in these 
cases, the charm of knowledge should not be 
sufficiently powerful to engage us steadily in the 
pursuit of it; and why unassisted reason should 
not lead to the greatest amount of national and 
individual prosperity; are questions with which 
we are not concerned. The fact that there is 
implanted in our nature a desire, which stimu- 
lates us in our several pursuits, ought to con- 
vince, even if experience did not teach us, that 
the aid is necessary; and that our only duty is 
as to the method of employing it. 

The opinion, moreover, which is unfavourable 
to the encouragement of Emulation, is no less 
dangerous than erroneous. It is at all times a 
matter, in which we should proceed with cau- 
tion, to suppress a natural passion either in our- 
selves or in others; and frequently, they who 
make the attempt are too short-sighted to recog- 
nize the same passion rising in another and more 
obnoxious form; and too self-deluded even to 
exercise any watchfulness against it. But it 15 ἃ 
degree of rashness, that argues a very limited 
acquaintance with human nature, and that cannot 
fail to produce the most mischievous conse- 
quences, to attempt to suppress a desire which 
is co-extensive with all our feelings of self-love. 
Emulation betrays the same character, whether 
it displays itself in the amusements of the child, 
or in his first essays after knowledge; in the 
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extravagancies or the studies of youth; in the 
worthy or worthless projects of manhood; and 
our business is to train it to exert itself on the 
better class of objects. Whenever we attempt to 
suppress it we offer opposition to the first law 
of our nature, and therefore we may be sure that 
our efforts will be ineffectual, if not mischievous. 


Naturam expellas furcé, tamen usque recurret, 
Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix. 


Abstaining, then, from an attempt to trace the 
effects of this widely-operating principle—an at- 
tempt which would lead only into a vague and 
unsatisfactory inquiry, it is both more important, 
and more likely to lead to a definite result, to 
consider the principle, as it exists in that period 
of life, at which it most admits of controul; and 
to determine in what way it may be best em- 
ployed in the work of Education. 

The question, however, will come before us on 
a more equitable ground and in a less compli- 
cated form, if an explanation be given of the cir- 
cumstance from which the erroneous opinion pre- 
viously mentioned has had its origin. 

The error of those who are averse to the en- 
couragement of Emulation, arises from their 
identifying it with that kindred principle more 
properly denoted by the term Rivalry. As the 
two are frequently blended in the same indi- 
vidual, their characteristics are naturally con- 
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founded; but that they are not identical will be 
manifest upon an examination of their respective 
properties. ‘The ideas which are conveyed to 
our minds by the term Rivalry, are, that the 
parties, however unreasonably, regard each other 
as adversaries; and consider their interests to 
be so mutually opposed, that any benefit hap- 
pening to one must necessarily occasion loss to 
another*. In rivalry the struggle is to be first; 
and each looks upon the next above him as one 
but for whom himself had been a step higher; 
while he regards the next below him as one who 
will at any time or by any means be disposed to 
supplant him. Envy and Jealousy are conse- 
quently the feelings which such a competition 
must inevitably engender. Not to enter into a 
philosophical analysis of these feelings, it will 
not be out of place to consider the objects of 
them, in order to exhibit some further features 
in the distinction which we are drawing. The 
feeling of Envy is directed against the present 
good of another, and finds its gratification in re- 
ducing him to an equality with ourselves. As 
far then as this feeling is concerned, Rivalry dif- 
fers from Emulation only in the means employed 
by it for attaining its end. But the difference is 


* Rivals, according to the derivation, are dwellers on the oppo- 
site bank of a river, (rivus,) which deposits on the ground of one 
the soil which it has washed from the other, 
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extended even to the end itself, by the other 
feeling which has been mentioned as entering 
into the composition of Rivalry. The subject of 
jealousy is the prospective good of another; and 
the feeling is most effectually allayed, when the 
object of it is reduced to a level so much beneath 
our own as to preclude the possibility of future 
competition with us. ‘The province, in which 
both of these feelings operate, is limited to our 
immediate neighbourhood ; since they arise, not 
from a desire to advance ourselves, but from a 
fear that another will supersede us in the place 
which we occupy °. 

If this account of Envy and Jealousy be cor- 
rect, it will justify the conclusion, that the princi- 
ple from which they emanate is founded solely on 
a desire of superiority; that this principle has ~ 
answered its purpose when that superiority has 
been attained; and that its tendency is to hinder, 
instead of assisting, the progress of improve- 
ment. 

But this description by no means accords with 
our notion of Emulation. The exclusive regard 
to self-interest, which is the characteristic of 


b « National prejudices and hatreds seldom extend beyond neigh- 
bouring nations. We very weakly and foolishly, perhaps, call the 
French our natural enemies; and they perhaps as weakly and 
foolishly consider us in the same manner. Neither they nor we 


bear any sort of envy to the prosperity of China or Japan.” A. 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments. 
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Rivalry, is not what we recommend when we 
speak of encouraging industry; nor do we sup- 
pose that the rewards bestowed upon merit, must 
be incentives to the feelings to which Rivalry 
gives rise. ‘These feelings, in fact, are not a 
necessary consequence of Emulation, since it does 
not imply the condition on which they depend. 
It does not imply any contrariety of interest. 
And although cases of honourable competition 
frequently occur, where the value of the object 
consists in the very circumstance of its being at- 
tainable only by a few, and where the interest of 
the competitors must therefore be necessarily 
opposed, still the difference is not affected in 
this particular between Rivalry and Emulation. 
The one necessarily conveys the notion of a real 
or supposed opposition between the interests of 
the parties; and by the other no such opposition 
is understood. 

Further, Emulation differs from Rivalry in the 
end at which it aims, in the means employed by 
it, and in being a more constant and settled prin- 
ciple of action. It is strictly a desire of equality; 
and stimulates us to use our exertions in rising 
to the relative position which we are desirous of 
establishing. If the distinction founded upon 
the different ends of the two principles, appear 
to have but an imaginary existence, the appeal 
for its reality must be made to that which is our 
only standard of proof whenever we reason con- 
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cerning our feelings, namely, the consciousness 
of mankind. If, indeed, there be any who have 
never been sensible of Envy and Jealousy, to 
such the distinction will be incomprehensible, 
since no intelligible account could be given them 
even of the meaning of the terms. All others 
will admit that the nature of these feelings is to 
be gratified with a relative position of merit; 
while the temper, which Emulation inspires, is 
satisfied only with an absolute progress towards 
improvement. And as the field of improvement 
is boundless; as we shall always see before us a 
point beyond that we have reached, the mind 
when characterized by Emulation, and free from 
any baser feeling, is more likely to be humbled 
by the prospect which is ever opening upon it, 
than elevated by reflecting on the little that it 
has accomplished. Although, therefore, the de- 
sire of superiority is incidentally involved in the 
nature of Emulation; yet superiority can with no 
more propriety be said to be the object of it, than 
passing any spot in travelling can be said to be 
the end of our journey. It is moreover not in- 
conceivable, and is perhaps most common where 
the Emulation is most honest, that one may lend 
his assistance to advance another in the very de- 
partment in which he is himself desirous of ex- 
celling. How different this conduct from the 
selfishness produced by jealousy and envy! 
Again, Emulation may be felt, not only towards 
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a stranger, but towards one who is at a distance 
from us; and in this respect it is remarkably dis- 
tinguished from the feeling which requires that 
its object should be so near as to threaten an 
interference with our interest. It is indeed true, 
that, in all cases, our energies are more enli- 
vened, and our wit more sharpened, by the pre- 
sence of the object; but it is not overrating 
Emulation, to say, that it may pursue a form of 
excellence which is not immediately before it; 
and that the defect of liveliness in its energies 
may be supplied by steadiness in the pursuit. 

In brief then, the distinction between Emula- 
tion and Rivalry is a distinction, not in degree, 
but in kind; the one being a virtuous principle 
that ought to be encouraged, as tending in its 
unbiassed operation to promote human improve- 
ment; the other a principle that cannot be too 
carefully excluded, since it is calculated to de- 
stroy all that is generous in our nature. 

Whatever objection may here be raised from 
the fact that the former easily degenerates into 
the latter, it must be allowed that an essential 
difference takes place, as soon as the desire of 
raising ourselves is superseded by the inclination 
to depress others; and whether we admit or deny 
the propriety of applying the terms Emulation 
and Rivalry to these feelings respectively, the 
distinction itself is real and important. 

It was necessary to be accurate in defining the 
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character of Emulation, because any misconcep- 
tions concerning it would have been the greatest 
obstacles in the question which now remains to 
be considered, namely, in what way Emulation is 
to be most advantageously encouraged. 

“The great secret of Education,” Adam Smith 
observes, ‘‘is to direct vanity to proper objects. 
Never suffer your son to value himself upon tri- 
vial accomplishments. But do not always dis- 
courage his pretensions to those that are of real 
importance. He would not pretend to them if 
he did not earnestly desire to possess them. En- 
courage this desire; afford him every means to 
facilitate the acquisition; and do not take too 
nuch offence, although he should sometimes as- 
sume the air of having attained it a little before 
the time.” Now these injunctions bear imme- 
diately on the point to which the preceding ar- 
gument has been directed. They recommend, 
not to repress Emulation, but to lead it to exert 
itself on a proper class of objects. And this 
clearly is the first point to be gained. We must 
bring the power to act upon the body we wish to 
put in motion, before we can undertake to regu- 
late the action. The difficulty, which is expe- 
rienced in many instances, of engaging the atten- 
tion in the pursuit of proper objects, has its 
cause in an earlier period of life than many are 
disposed to imagine. The checks that are laid 
upon the inquiries of childhood, and the autho- 
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ritative restraints that are enforced upon its pre- 
mature attempts to usurp what it can only be 
imperfectly acquainted with, although intended 
to cultivate habits of modesty and decorum, more 
generally have the effect of stifling the spirit 
from which the attempt proceeded; or if not so, 
there ensues a still more disastrous consequence, 
the spirit finds employment and gratification in 
objects that are either vicious or unprofitable. 
But these directions, although sound in their 
matter, and universal in their application, are 
very far from reaching all, or even the larger and 
more important class of difficulties, with which 
the subject of Education is attended. Ina case 
so comparatively simple as the education of an 
individual, nothing more need be added, than 
skill in carrying the directions into effect; since 
the plain line of duty is to study the temper, 
qualifications, and talents of the individual, and 
to shape our plan with an exclusive regard to 
his advantage. But the case is more embarrass- 
ing in its nature in the same degree that it is 
more important, when a number of individuals, 
and consequently various shades of temper, dif- 
ferent grades of attainments, and diversities of 
talent, demand an equal consideration; and where 
the same system is to be adapted to them all. 
The means, which are successfully employed in 
producing the most persevering exertions in 
some, are found insufficient to awaken even an 
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ordinary degree of attention in others; while a 
third class are indeed desirous of excelling, but 
are excluded from the advantages of the system, 
because their qualifications are too limited to en- 
courage any hopes of success in that department 
which the system rewards. 

It were vain to expect to frame any system so 
pliant, as, like the leaden ruler of the ancients, 
to fit into all these exigencies; and it were worse 
than useless to reject any on the ground of its 
being imperfect, since this objection will lie 
equally against all of man’s contrivance; the most 
we can hope to do being to diminish imperfec- 
tion. And even this method of approximation 
affords scope for a diversity of systems, all ad- 
vancing claims to excellence, since the standard, 
to which the approximation is made, is based ᾿ 
upon the contradictory opinions of mankind. 

If it be assumed, (and it will hardly be denied,) 
that the object in any scheme of general educa- 
tion, is to produce as general improvement as 
possible, then that system will be most perfect, 
which brings into operation the largest aggre- 
gate amount of industry, because it will imply 
the greatest aggregate of improvement. To ef- 
fect this, it is necessary that the subjects of 
Emulation should be adapted to the ordinary 
range of the talents and acquirements of those 
whose interests are concerned, rather than be 
exalted so high as to render them accessible only 
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to the more talented and accomplished few ; and 
to leave the majority inactive and unimproved. 
For although it has been mentioned as a charac- 
teristic of Emulation, that it is sometimes suffi- 
ciently strong to act without an example imme- 
diately before it, yet such is not the strength 
with which it acts in the generality of minds. 
These require to be led gradually on by the force 
of a present example; and to have each succes- 
sive object of their ambition just so much above 
them, as to demand no extraordinary effort to 
obtain it: ἐστὶ ζῆλος λύπη τὶς ἐπὶ φαινόμενη πα- 
ρουσίᾳ ἀγαθῶν ἐντίμων, ΚΑΙ ἘΝΔΕΧΟΜΕ. 
ΝΩΝ ‘ATTQ ΛΑΒΕΙ͂Ν... 

But it is not only by raising the standard of 
Emulation that the majority of individuals will 
be debarred from the benefits of the system. 
The same consequence will result, unless encou- 
ragement be extended to various departments of 
learning, so as to suit the varieties of taste, as 
well as to accord with the limits of different ca- 
pacities. ‘There are, certainly, some branches 
which require to be supported more than others, 
as being of incalculable importance indeed, but 
still possessing too few attractions in themselves 
to recommend them to minds always eager for 
what is interesting. Such are Mathematics and 
the Dead Languages, which, if not acquired 


¢ Aristotle’s Rhet, ii. 11. 
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early in life, are not likely to be acquired at all, 
since the concerns of the world neither require 
nor even favour the pursuit of them. In these 
branches, it is wise to exact from all a certain 
degree of proficiency, and to afford encourage- 
ment to those who are disposed to make further 
progress in them; but such a course is not in- 
compatible with that of encouraging talent in any 
other branch to which it is inclined. History, 
Philosophy, and Natural Science form a spa- 
cious field for emulation, and cannot fail to call 
forth much industry, if care be taken not to re- 
move the rewards beyond the reach of ordinary 
abilities. 

While, however, we make it our main object 
to accommodate the system to the common order | 
of minds, it is highly desirable that some method 
should be adopted to bring superior talents into 
exercise and notice; and this may be effected 
without disturbing the principle of comprehen- 
siveness in the general system. If either is to 
be sacrificed, reason pronounces that the more 
limited interests should yield to the more gene- 
ral. For although the assiduous cultivation of 
superior talents might serve the purpose of pro- 
ducing distinguished characters, there can be no 
doubt as to which course is most beneficial to 
society. One who is engaged in rearing hot- 
house plants furnishes us with many rare and va- 
luable productions; but no one would think of 
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ranking this employment above the labours of 
the farmer. 

But it may be inquired, where is this process 
of depreciation to end? If the value of a reward 
depends upon the difficulty of obtaining it, and 
consequently upon the high order of the subjects 
to which it is attached, is it not destroying its 
character as a reward to lower that order? Is 
there to be no limit to the field of competition ? 
Doubtless there should be a limit, and in a place 
appropriated to the higher branches of educa- 
tion, (as it is to such that the foregoing remarks 
have been principally directed,) this limit is fixed 
by the standard of qualification which is made 
the condition of admittance. And as on the one 
side it is necessary that this condition should be 
enforced, so on the other it would be the height 
of indiscretion to send an individual to such a 
place of education, until his qualifications were 
such as to enable him to benefit by the existing 
order of studies; else the general consequence 
would be, that, finding himself unequal to his 
contemporaries in literary acquirements, he would 
seek to establish a superiority in worthless and 
demoralizing accomplishments. In short, he must 
have a capital to enable him to enter into the 
competition. 

It is not designed to attempt a solution of the 
difficulties which are involved in constructing a 
system of education; but it is a caution, which the 
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present subject requires to be noticed, that no 
part of the system should have a tendency to sub- 
stitute Rivalry for Emulation. Whatever fosters 
the feelings of envy and jealousy in the heart, 
even although some compensation should be of- 
fered in the encouragement of talent, ought to 
be rigidly excluded. And although we might 
not always be able to foresee the existence of 
these feelings, yet, where they are the direct 
consequence of any part of a system, the course 
to be adopted is plain and imperative. Hence, 
paradoxical as it might seem, rewards should not 
always be dispensed in strict proportion to desert. 
An individual gradation of merit, although it 
might carry the appearance of the greatest fair- 
ness, is in reality, for the reason just mentioned, . 
as well as on other accounts, most objectionable. 
For as by such a plan each individual is made 
the immediate cause of the next below him not 
holding a higher place, the obvious tendency of 
it is to produce all those ill feelings which in- 
trude themselves whenever another has stood in 
the way of our interest. And this too is more 
likely to be the result, in proportion to the 
earnestness and industry that have been brought 
into the competition; because in such case the 
mind is more affected by the disappointment*. 


ἃ Kai οἷς μικροῦ ἐλλείπει τὸ μὴ πάντα ὑπάρχειν. Arist. Rhet. 
11. 10, 
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The plan, moreover, while it appears to pos- 
sess the recommendation of comprehensiveness, 
by assigning to every one the place which his 
talents are able to procure for him, is in reality 
of a character to narrow the field of Emulation. 
For, in the first place, as there can scarcely be 
any comparison between things of different kinds, 
in order to effect the scheme of gradation the 
same formula must be applied to prove the merits 
of all; and the same line of study must be en- 
forced, as the condition of distinction, on talents 
and tastes of every kind. Not to mention the 
uncertainty, with which, after all, success is at- 
tended, from the formula being arbitrarily adopt- 
ed, and liable to vary before it comes to be ap- 
plied to any individual case. Secondly, suppose 
the case of a number of individuals all desirous 
of the highest distinction; as the plan diminishes 
the chances in favour of any one, by decreasing 
the point at which he is to aim; making it a single 
place instead of a Class; it cannot be doubted 
that many would be deterred, by fear of failure, 
from entering the competition at all, who would 
have been distinguished, if the path to distinction 
had not been so straightened. 

The plan, therefore, is defective in the very 
point in which its excellence is avowed to consist. 
And it is well that it should be so, since it has 
been seen, that in proportion as it succeeds, in 
proportion as it brings industry and zeal into the 
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competition, it renders the competitors more 
alive to the malignant feelings which it fosters. 

Nor is the perfection of any system of Educa- 
tion to be estimated solely by its tendency to 
promote literary exertions, or its adaptation to 
reward literary merit. ‘These exertions had bet- 
ter be suppressed, our books had better be for 
ever closed, if the structure of literary improve- 
ment is to be raised on the ruins of a single vir- 
tuous feeling. It is indeed the cultivation of the 
benevolent affections, in the early period of life, 
that will supply the best check upon the conduct 
and passions in that wider field of competition, 
where, as the interests are more varied, there is 
greater scope for envy and jealousy to obtrude 
themselves. As in a machine the contriver is 
careful to place certain wheels and springs (ο΄ 
serve as correctors, when, by any physical causes, 
the uniformity of the action has been disturbed ; 
so in the moral mechanism, early instructions 
may strengthen feelings, which, when moral im- 
pediments have interfered, will spontaneously 
come into operation, and restore all to its original 
order. 

A good moral tendency therefore in a scheme 
of education is a point essential to recommend it 
even to our consideration; and there would be 
no difficulty in laying down the slightest de- 
ficiency of this quality as a sufficient reason for 
condemning any scheme, if such a determinate 
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rule would not seem to rest upon the imaginary 
possibility of arriving at perfection. It is indeed 
an evil inseparable from the best system that 
human skill can devise to be the occasion of 
some ill feeling. But it is important to notice 
the distinction between the cause and the occa- 
sion of evil. ‘The one we should endeavour to 
remove; the other we can only hope to obviate 
by controlling the evil propensities of our nature. 
And as Education has nothing in it of the cha- 
racter of an end; as its business is not so much 
to impart knowledge, as to encourage habits; it 
is of the greatest importance that every expe- 
dient adopted should be directed to strengthen 
those principles which it is desirable that we 
should carry into the world with us; and should 
be selected with a view to the general benefit of 
those who constitute society. But every project 
of education will fail; its duties will be regarded 
as tasks to be despatched as rapidly as possible ; 
and the habit of labouring in self-improvement 
will remain unformed, unless the mind be brought 
to feel an interest and a pride in its occupation. 
Without this co-operation, constraint to any 
course of study must do positive harm, by at- 
taching disagreeable associations to subjects of 
solid importance. 

And however the employment of Emulation as 
an instrument of improvement might be con- 
demned, opinions of this nature are not in ac- 
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cordance with the uniform conduct of mankind 
in this very particular. There is no more uni- 
versal expedient for engaging the exertions of 
the young on the side of honourable and vir- 
tuous accomplishments than that of proposing to 
them an example which they are likely to imitate. 
And wherein else consists the power of example 
but in the emulation intended to be excited by 
it? 

The principle, therefore, as in theory it has 
been proved to be exempt from the objections 
urged against it, will in practice be found not 
only serviceable, but indispensable for advancing 
a system of education. And to employ it for 
this purpose does not imply any desire to im- 
prove the understanding at the expense of the 
more important consideration due to the heart. 
Nay, if the preceding observations are correct, 
in proportion as an honest emulation prevails, 
there will be less room for malevolent feelings to 
intrude. Or even admitting that envy and jea- 
lousy are the necessary accompaniments of Emu- 
lation, there is at least no greater tendency in 
the pursuits of literature to produce them, than 
in pursuits of any other kind; and it is only 
common prudence to select such as will afford 
some compensation for the moral detriment sus- 
tained. This position of the argument, however, 
although it proves the point contended for even 
on the most unfavourable hypothesis, is rendered 
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umnecessary by its having been shown that the 
hypothesis itself is unfounded. Happily we are 
not reduced to the alternative of choosing be- 
tween the malevolent feelings exercised towards 
a worthy object on the one hand, and the same 
feelings employed about an unworthy object on 
the other. For it has been shown, that we are 
able to obviate to a great extent the feelings 
themselves. 

In conclusion it may be observed, that it must 
after all, be left to each individual to correct for 
himself many evils which the most perfect system 
cannot avoid. This may guide his studies, and 
remove everything of a directly injurious ten- 
dency, but it cannot weaken the connection, which 
every one is sensible of, between success and ar- 
rogance on the one hand, and between failure 
and ill-will on the other. These defects, each, as 
he values his own improvement, and for still 
weightier reasons, is bound to correct in him- 
self. It should be remembered, that Education 
is not an end; that its rewards are not meant to 
be valued for their own sakes, but only as an 
earnest of those higher rewards which are at- 
tached to nobler exertions: that it is a state of 
discipline for that greater sphere of action, in 
which the course of events will not be accommo- 
dated to our prevailing tastes and habits. There 
opposition will be encountered of a more formid- 
able kind than any which is met with in the petty 
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rivalry of Education; and that too in the pursuit 
of objects more closely connected with our in- 
terest. If Education has failed in implanting the 
habit of virtuous exertion, it were better we had 
never known the value of these objects, which, if 
rightly pursued, are calculated to increase our 
happiness and ennoble our nature. 


HENRY WALL, B. A. 
ST. ALBANS HALL. 
1833. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
ROMAN CONQUESTS 
UPON LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 
IN ROME. 


AN attempt accurately to estimate the results of 
an influence exerted on a particular subject, de- 
mands a perfect acquaintance with the state of 
that subject before, as well as after, the operation 
of that influence. Even supposing this know- 
ledge to form part of the data, the investigation 
is still embarrassed by considerable difficulty. 
The introduction of a new principle commonly 
stifles the expansion of an old one; we are there- 
fore required, before we place the latter in the 
balance, to compute, from all we know of its 
early tendencies, what would probably have been 
its character and magnitude, in the maturity of 
its development. But, if no period is open to 
our view, when those tendencies were allowed, 
unshackled by the influence which we are con- 
sidering, to pursue their natural bents, the con- 
clusion must inevitably be involved in uncertainty. 
M3 
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An impediment of this last description meets us 
on the very threshold of an inquiry into the effects 
produced by the Conquests of Rome on her Li- 
terature and her Arts. It is impossible to con- 
ceive her genius otherwise than affected, directly 
or indirectly, by her military success; for even 
the mythical clouds, which mantle round her 
rising, are tinged with the colouring of triumph, 
and, the moment she emerges into history, she 
appears perpetually warring, and perpetually vic- 
torious. ‘That her intellectual productions, such 
as they are now presented to us, were either 
compounded of foreign elements, forced together 
by conquest, or moulded by those forms of na- 
tional character which Conquest had created, is 
obvious and undeniable; but what they would - 
have been, had her destiny been different, is a 
problem which it is impossible to solve. 

This difficulty not only perplexes the judgment 
in the present discussion, but has a tendency also 
to warp it, by inducing us to regard the influence 
we are examining with too favourable a bias; for 
while the merit of much that it may have super- 
seded is placed, as we have seen, beyond the 
reach of calculation, its own advantages obtrude 
themselves on our notice. Perhaps, indeed, in 
all cases, the evil effects of Conquest on the ge- 
nius of a people are less conspicuous than the 
good: they are, for the most part, of a negative, 
rather than of a positive character, and hence 
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they are the objects not so much of sense as of 
reflection. 

Another circumstance, strongly tending to pro- 
duce this partial estimate, is the singular position 
occupied by Rome in the history of Literature. 
She is, as it were, the link between the ancient 
and the modern world: in her rise, the rays of 
intellectual light converged to her as to a focus; 
in her fall, she was the centre, from which they 
were scattered over the earth. The kingdoms, 
which arose out of her ashes, were indebted to 
her for their education, as well as for their exist- 
ence; by her they were rescued from barbarism 
in their infancy, and formed to taste in their riper 
age. This peculiarity in the course of events 
has thrown a charm over the successes of Rome, 
which it is difficult to dispel: we cannot forget 
that we are indebted to Terence for our concep- 
tions of Menander, and that Cicero is to us the 
chief interpreter of Epicurus, Carneades, and 
Zeno; and we are unwilling to believe that an 
influence, to which we owe so much, could have 
been in any respect prejudicial to the community 
on whom it was originally exerted. These con- 
siderations may serve both as a vindication of 
the necessity of dwelling more especially on the 
evils attendant on the Roman conquests, and as 
an apology for the absence of a perfectly definite 
and satisfactory conclusion on the subject. 

There are, however, certain direct effects, 
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which are always produced in a greater or less 
degree on the literature and art of a victorious 
people, by the extent of territory consequent on 
a long series of triumphs, and of which Rome 
affords the most remarkable exemplification. 

The wide dominion of any nation, not entirely 
barbarous, must of necessity be favourable to its 
intellectual advancement, by accumulating trea- 
sures of knowledge, by enlisting the genius of 
other lands, and by furnishing incentives, ma- 
terials, and models to art. Rome fully appre- 
ciated, and eminently displayed, the value of 
these advantages. Thus, the two among her 
writers, to whom, in their respective departments 
of poetry and prose, the first rank is usually as- 
signed, are peculiarly characterized by variety of - 
learning, and exuberance of illustration. Spain, 
under the emperors, marshalled a rich host of 
authors*; the interlocutors in a dialogue on elo- 
quence were selected by Tacitus from Gaul?; 
Criticism’, Rhetoric’, and Philosophy were of 


@ Gibbon (Dec. and Fall, vol. i. 6. ii. ἢ. 40. ed. Lond. 1820.) 
mentions Columella, the Senecas, Lucan, Martial, and Quintilian. 
Compare Pliny’s Character of Spain, (Ep. ii. 13.) 

» (Dial. de Or. c. 10.) The doubts which have been started 
with respect to the genuineness of this work, do not appear to be of 
such a character as to affect its authority. 

¢ The first course of critical lectures was given at Rome by Crates 
Mallotes, ambassador of Attalus, ‘“‘inter secundum ac tertium 
bellum Punicum, sub ipsam Ennii mortem.” (Suet. de Illus. 
Gram. c.2.) The occupation of the Grammatici of that period 
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foreign birth*®; and, among all the distinguished 
Poets and Orators of his age, Caesar alone was, 
by descent, a genuine Roman’. The useful arts 
were perpetually stimulated by the vast power of 


appear to have been nearly identical with those of the ῥαψῳδοὶ, in 
the time of Xenophon and Plato. Compare Xen. Memor. iv. 2. 10. 
Plat. Ion. passim. The use of this system seems to have been con- 
siderable at Rome, in making the poems of Ennius, Nevius, and 
Lucilius, generally known. (Suet. ibid.) 

ἃ See an account of the struggle originally made against its in- 
troduction, in Suet. de Cl. Rhetor. c. 1. 

e The statement, that Philosophy at Rome was of foreign origin, 
will be found no less true, if we suppose Philosophy to have existed 
there before the arrival of the famous Athenian embassy. In that 
case, it must have been derived from the schools of Pythagoras in 
Magna Grecia, or from the knowledge of his system, which appears 
to have been disseminated among the Lucanians, (Cic. Tusc. Disp. 
iv. 12; Nieb. Rom. Hist. i. 84. Eng. trans.) It appears, however, 
to have been very little studied at Rome before the coming of Car- 
neades. It is matter of regret that Cicero did not give us all the 
information on the early history of Philosophy, which he hints that 
he possessed. (Tusc. Disp. ubi supra.) The transfer of sense in 
the word mundus from an ornament of dress to the universe, is so 
paraliel to the change of signification in κόσμος, which the Pytha- 
goreans, according to Cicero, were the first to employ in the latter 
meaning, that it seems probable that the term was borrowed from 
that school of philosophy. 

f Niebuhr, History of Rome, i. 7. Eng. trans. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, that at least during the existence of the Common- 
wealth, a distinction was discernible between the dialects of the 
provinces and country-towns, and that of the capital; (Cic. de 
Clar. Orat. 40.) and that the most competent judges considered the 
pure Latinity of the age of Lalius to have been debased, in the 
course of the succeeding century, by the confluence of foreigners to 
Rome. Cic. de Clar. Orat. c. 74, 
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the government, by the complicated machinery, 
and the rapid communication, which its distant 
operations required. ‘The elegant arts were 
warmed into inspiration by the enthusiasm of 
success, and, in the events of war, found ani- 
mating subjects for design’. ‘The riches, which 
the Provinces poured into the lap of Rome, were 
almost boundless. From Egypt, for imstance, 
besides the secrets of science, and the gigantic 
monuments of architecture, some of which were 
transmitted unimpaired to Rome", she received 
the gems and silks of India‘, porphyry *, and ala- 


ΞΕ « Sylla dictator traditione Jugurthe semper signavit.” Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvii.c. 1. Messala first exhibited a picture of 
his victory over the Carthaginians. L. Scipio and others followed 
his example. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib, xxxv. c. 4. Painters were in re- . 
quisition to furnish the necessary ornaments of a triumph. The 
Athenians sent Metrodorus to Paulus A‘milius for that purpose. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. 6. 11. 134 models of towns were dis- 
played in the triumph of Scipio Asiaticus over Antiochus. Liv. 
lib. xxxvii. c. 59. Mancinus was said to have owed his consulship 
to the enthusiasm excited among the people by a painting which 
represented his successful assault on Carthage. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
lib. xxxv. c. 4. A large class of the symbols employed in the Roman 
coinage were suggested by conquest ; such, for instance, as the de- 
signs accompanied by the legends ‘‘allocutio,”’ ‘‘expeditio,” “ tra- 
jectus,” etc. the figures emblematic of subjugated provinces, and 
the delineations of triumphal arches and public edifices. See Encyc. 
Metrop. art. Numismatics. 

h Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 9. 

i See Robertson, Disquisition concerning Ancient India, sec- 
tion ii. 

k Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 7. 
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baster', glass, such as could be manufactured 
from the sand of no other district™, and marbles, 
which were successively designated by the names 
of her emperors and generals". Spain yielded 
an abundant supply of the precious metals®, 
which her quicksilver served to refine?, while 
the borax, and vermillion', which were disco- 


1 Plin, Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 8. 

m“Heovsw ἐν τῇ ᾿Αλεξανδρείᾳ παρὰ τῶν ὑαλουργῶν, εἶναί 
τινα καὶ κατ᾽ Αἴγυπτον ὑαλῖτιν" γῆν, ἧς χωρὶς οὐχ οἷον τε τὰς 
πολυχρόους καὶ πολυτελεῖς κατασκευὰς ἀποτελεσθῆναι. Strab. 
Geog. p. 1077. ed. Oxon. 1807. 

» Lucullus, the magnificence of whose villas is noticed by Cicero, 
(de Offic. i. 39.) was said to have first brought, from an island of 
the Nile, the marble which bore his name. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 
xxxvi. c. 6. This instance, however, is perhaps somewhat inap- 
propriate, since Egypt was not at that time a Roman province. 
Marbles, called after Augustus and Tiberius, were found in Egypt 
during their reigns. They were beautifully variegated. Plin. Hist. 
Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 7. 

° Asturia, Gallicia, and Lusitania yielded about 20,000Ibs. of 
gold yearly. Plin. Hist. Nat. 110. xxxiii. c. 4. ““ Argentum re- 
peritur omnibus fere provinciis, sed in Hispania pulcherrimum.” 
Ib. c. 6. Some silver mines opened there by Hannibal yielded 
300]bs. a day. Among the productions of Spain should not be for- 
gotten the “ lapis specularis,” which long supplied the place of glass 
in the Roman houses. Strabo says, (Geog. p. 194.) that neither 
gold, silver, copper, nor iron were found in such quantity, or so ex- 
cellent, in any part of the known world, as in Turdetania. He also 
mentions (p. 191.) the great excellence of the wool imported thence. 

P Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiii. c. 6. 

4 From ‘‘chrysocolla” found in Spain was made a paint, ‘ colo- 
rem herbe segetis leté virentis quam simillimé reddens.” Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiii. c. δ. 


τ Rome was principally supplied with “‘ minium” from the mines 
Ρ pally Supp 
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covered in the search, were valuable acquisitions 
to the easel. Rome, in art as in society, was 
truly “the epitome of the world’;” her galleries 
and shrines were adorned with the choicest spoils 
of Corintht, of Sicyon", and of Athens ; her po- 
pulation of statues was said, by a pardonable 
hyperbole, to rival in number her population of 
citizens ; and, so exquisite were the specimens 
which she exhibited, that many, which would 
have shed lustre on any other city, were, in her 
collections, not sufficiently prominent to rescue 
the names of their authors from oblivion*. The 
genius of man has seldom reached its perfection 
in those climates, where nature has been most 
lavish of her gifts; but it was the singular privi- 


of Betica. The ore was sent to Italy unworked, about 10,000lbs. 
yearly. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiii. c. 7. 

5. Οὐκ ἄν τις σκόπου πόῤῥω τοξεύοι, λέγων THY Ῥωμαίων πό- 
λιν ἐπιτομὴν τῆς οἰκουμένης. Atheneus Deipnosoph. p. 20, B. 
ed. Casaub. Lugd. 1600. 

t The famous Bacchus of Aristides, after the soldiers of Mummius 
had thrown it on the pavement of the streets of Corinth, and had 
played at dice upon it, (of which Polybius was an eyewitness, ) was 
deposited in the temple of Ceres at Rome. Polyb. ap. Strab. Geog. 
p- 552. Most of the statues in the possession of Mummius were 
obtained from him by Lucullus, and dedicated in the temple of 
Εὐτυχία. The best ἀναθήματα at Rome were from Corinth. Strab. 
Geog. p. 553. 

ἃ In the zdileship of Scaurus, all the pictures of Sicyon, on ac- 
count of a debt of the state, were transferred to Rome. Plin. Hist. 
Nat. lib. xxxv.c. 11. 

x Plin. Hist. Nat, lib. xxxvi, c. 5. 
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lege of Rome to command at once the stores of 
Asia and the skill of Greece. 

These brilliant results of conquest are, how- 
ever, balanced by some evils, which, originating 
in the same source, are less obvious, but not less 
important. <A vast extent of territory, compre- 
hending a variety of habits and of creeds, tends 
to deprive poetry of some of its most beautiful 
elements, and to produce, in the whole range 
of literature and art, a character of motley incon- 
gruity. 

The power of minute delineation, which invests 
an image presented to the mind with the vividness 
of substantial existence, holds a distinguished 
rank among the endowments of poetical genius. 
Descriptive poetry has, indeed, these special ex- 
cellencies, that its capability of development is 
commensurate with the inexhaustible resources 
of nature, and, that it is calculated, by the intro- 
duction of apposite and picturesque expressions, 
to impart energy and richness to language. But 
it can never be cultivated with success, unless 
the objects which it paints are intimately known, 
not only by the poet, but by those to whom his 
compositions are addressed. Such as are unac- 
quainted with the original, must be necessarily 
incapable of appreciating the copy; nor will new 
words be readily admitted into a vocabulary, un- 
less their exact appropriateness be recognized at 
once by all. It is evident that the vastness of 

VOL. V. N 
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her dominions tended to banish this class of 
beauties from the literature and the language of 
Rome. It was impossible that one, wandering 
from villa to villa in widely severed provinces, or 
writing for the metropolis of the world, should 
avail himself of those peculiarities of scenery or 
of nature, which are perceptible to him alone, 
who has long scrutinized the same spot, with the 
eye of a resident and a lover, and the reflection 
of which in song can elicit sympathy only from 
the inhabitants of a limited district. There was, 
it is true, among the Romans, a genuine enjoy- 
ment of country life’; a feeling, sanctified by 
the purely national portion of their mythology, 
and one of the few heirlooms transmitted from 
their early forefathers. This gave birth in their 
‘poetry to much exquisite rural portraiture, but it 
was only the most prominent features of the 
landscape on which they seized’; their pictures 


¥ Agriculture long retained at Rome the high estimation in which 
it was held by the early Romans; (see Cic. de Off. i. 42.) but its 
humanizing influence in the character must have been much weak- 
ened by the universal introduction of slave-labour, one of the effects 
of Conquest. Compare Plin. Hist. Nat. 

2 Thus Virgil’s beautiful lines on Italy (Geor. 11. 135.) only pre- 
sent a general image of fertility and happiness. Even the 

“uda 
‘¢ Mobilibus pomaria rivis”’ 

of Horace, (Car. i. 7.) though the picture it draws is more definite 
ind individual than is common with the Latin poets, still represents 
1 feature in the landscape which could hardly have escaped the eye 
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lost, by want of minuteness, more than they 
gained by the universal familiarity of their sub- 
jects; they were unrelieved by those graphic 
touches, which characterize even the most ideal 
of the Attic poets, when they revert to such 
themes as the “crocus” and “narcissus” of Co- 
lonos*, the holiness of the domestic stork, and 
the annual migrations of the crane’. But it is 
not to description alone that extent of territory 


of a casual observer, rapidly traversing the country. In English 
poetry, much exquisite beauty has been produced by attention to 
minute points in description. It is said, that in Chaucer’s morning 
pictures, his walk from his house at Woodstock may still be traced ; 
the “larke,” that ‘‘saleweth with her song the morwe grey,” is 
purely English; so is Hurdis’s redbreast, which, in frost, “ sits 
budge, a feathery bunch.”” Wordsworth’s ‘‘ darkling wren” could 
only have been so designated by one who had watched it threading 
the thicket ; and, in the poem by the same author, left on a seat in a 
yew tree, on a desolate part of the shore near the lake of Esthwaithe, 
the lines, 
‘‘ His only visitants a straggling sheep, 
“The stone-chat, or the glancing sandpiper,” 

to an eye conversant with such scenes, call up the spot intended to 
be described with the distinctness of reality. This class of beauties 
we owe in part to the small size of our island; but the habit of 
close observation, once formed, does not cease to act in foreign 
lands ; we have few pieces more picturesque than Heber’s ‘‘ Even- 
ing Walk in Bengal.” The Romans seem to have had little per- 
ception of the minuter beauties of landscape. According to Beck- 
man, (Hist. of Inv.) they had no flower-gardens. Alleys, avenues, 
and alcoves supplied their place. 

4 Soph. Cid. Col. 689. 

b Soph. Elec. 1047. 

¢ Eur. Hel. 1478. 
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is unfavourable; it checks also the genial influ- 
ence, which local traditions exert on the imagina- 
tion. As the individual existence of the nations, 
which successively yielded to the Roman sway, 
became absorbed in that of the growing empire‘, 
they rapidly neglected the romantic recollections 
of their own land, and found in those of Latium®, 
which they occasionally adopted, no adequate 
compensation for the loss; for they could ill 
enter into the spirit, which had moulded legends, 
unhallowed to them by associations of place or of 
ancestry. By the same cause, another source of 
poetry was deprived among the Romans of its 
most powerful interest. In appropriating the 


4 Cicero (de Legibus, 11. 2, 3.) has considerable difficulty in per- 
suading Atticus that he has any right to call Arpinum his “patria,” . 
though his father had lived and he was born and had a house there ; 
and though he could say of it, ‘‘ hic sacra, hic genus, hic majorum 
multa yestigia.”” So completely did the ““ patria civitatis” absorb 
the “ patriam nature.” 

e It may indeed reasonably be questioned, whether the principal 
legend of Latium, that respecting the arrival of A‘neas, was not it- 
self borrowed from the Greek ; the arguments of Niebuhr, (i. 150— 
167.) who maintains it to have been indigenous, do not appear con- 
clusive ; the early tradition of Greek poetry, that Avneas had es- 
caped from Troy, and had migrated westward, is remarkable ; and 
if another ancient tradition of the same country assigned Latium to 
the descendants of Ulysses, it does not follow that the Trojans were 
thereby excluded from it: on the contrary, the Greeks, who de- 
lighted in contemplating the strange combinations of events, by 
which destiny humbles the pride of man, have represented, in several 
other instances, the victors and the vanquished, after the fall of 
Troy, as united in one colony. Compare Thucyd. vi. 2. 
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popular superstitions of other regions, they broke 
the spell on which their inspiration depended ; 
for the mythological fictions of the ancients, often 
originating in the phenomena of nature, were al- 
most always identified with fixed localities. In 
connection with these, they beautifully embodied 
man’s intuitive conviction of spiritual presence, 
awakened by particular scenes of loveliness or of 
grandeur; detached from them, they became a 
mere tissue of lifeless and unmeaning tales, alike 
incapable of captivating the fancy, and of affecting 
the heart. 

There is, however, in the variety of dissimilar 
nations, which a vast extent of territory acquired 
by conquest necessarily comprehends, an influ- 
ence yet more prejudicial, and affecting not poetry 
alone, but all the forms of imagination and of 
thought. It destroys the spirit of harmony; a 
spirit, whose workings are so secret and subtle, 
that its existence is often unsuspected, even by 
those who feel the undefinable charm which it 
communicates to whatever it pervades. This 
spirit was deeply interfused throughout the in- 
tellectual creations, and even the less exalted arts 
of Greece. By the Romans it was perhaps un- 
attainable, but it was not even understood. There 
was harmony between the character of the differ- 
ent Grecian tribes, and the orders of their archi- 
tecture; the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian, 
grew naturally out of the stern simplicity, the 

Ν ὃ 
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chastened elegance, and the luxurious delicacy of 
the races among which they respectively origin- 
ated: at Rome, the Composite was formed by 
the combination of two of these, and all were 
found massed together in the same building. 
There was harmony between the unbridled licence 
of democracy, and the political farces of Aris- 
tophanes; at Rome, plays on the model of his 
were written under the despotic censorship of the 
Emperors’. There was harmony even between the 
movements of the body, and the idea of the com- 
position, in the distinct dances appended to the 
Tragic, the Comic, and the Satyric Drama: it 
was the boast of the Italian style that it united 
the three®. The Romans always preferred the 
brilliancy of parts to the symmetry of a whole;_ 
they forgot that nothing can be strictly viewed 
alone; that each piece in the glittering Mosaic, 
which they thus constructed, called up a different 
train of associations, and that, in the confusion of 
discordant associations, the essence of beauty is 
lost. The same evil influence is as powerful on 
philosophy as on taste. <A diversity of theories 
and of creeds either generates entire scepticism, 
or leads to the adoption of the eclectic principle. 
Scepticism, caused by the abundance of contra- 
dictory errors, may indeed prove a fit preparative 


f Plin. Epist. vi. 21. 
§ Athen. Deipnosoph. p. 20. E. 
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for the reception of revelation; but when some 
form of religious faith is only replaced by an 
“universal blank,” it chills alike the imagination 
and the heart. The plan of selecting from every 
system that which seems in it most praiseworthy 
may at first appear unexceptionable, but it in- 
duces the habit of viewing sentiments detached 
from their context, and conclusions, without suffi- 
cient reference to their premises; a habit which, 
while it deprives the mind of an instructive disci- 
pline, also precludes the adequate conception of 
a scheme. Thus, the insulated doctrine of the 
Stoics, that passion should be annihilated, has 
given rise to the popular notion, that they were a 
cold and unfeeling class; while, if, in accordance 
with their own intention, we carefully deduce 
their Ethics from their Physics, we may trace 
the mysterious bond, which linked together opi- 
nions apparently unconnected, and ultimately re- 
fer even their sternest precepts to the free indul- 
gence of natural enthusiasm. ‘To the influence 
we are considering may also be in part attributed 
the shortness of the period during which Roman 
literature was at the height of its splendour; for, 
while the native genius of a single people slowly 
and regularly unfolds, through a course of cen- 
turies, the amalgamation of dissimilar elements 
requires the nicest adjusting hand, and the ex- 
cellence which springs from it has the briefest 
possible duration. 
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The results, which have been enumerated, flow, 
in all cases, naturally and almost necessarily from 
Conquest. There are, however, peculiarities at- 
tending the conquests of Rome, and their effects 
on her literature and her art, which deserve to be 
distinctly mentioned: among these may be no- 
ticed the circumstances, which contributed to the 
formation and diffusion of her language, and the 
character and condition of the nations, who ex- 
ercised in turn the chief influence over her in- 
tellectual productions. 

To enforce the adoption of its own tongue, 
throughout the countries which it subdues, is the 
aim of every people aspiring to dominion. To at- 
tain this object, however, the language of the 
conquerors must either greatly surpass in polish . 
and cultivation that of the conquered, or some 
affinity must exist between the two dialects. 
When the idiom of Rome came in contact with 
that of Spain" and Pannonia', it possessed the 
requisite superiority, and rapidly prevailed; but, 
in earlier ages, its progress would probably have 
been slow and uncertain, but that the Oscan ele- 
ment of its composition was met by kindred forms 
and words amid a large proportion of the Italian 


h Οἱ μέντοι Τουρδετανοὶ τελέως εἰς Ῥωμαίων μεταβέβληνται 
τρόπον, οὐδὲ τῆς διαλέκτου τῆς σφετέρας ἔτι μεμνημένοι. Strab. 
Geog. p. 202. 

i Niebuhr, i. 42. 
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States, so that it easily assimilated with the Cam- 
panian, the Lucanian, and the Sabine‘, and gra- 
dually superseded them. With this favourable 
circumstance in its own structure co-operated the 
skilful policy of the government: its use was 
closely associated with political privileges, and 
permission to speak it was conceded as a boon’. 
If it be remembered, that it was its ruder ele- 
ment™ which was thus the first developed; that 
to many who spoke it, it was a foreign tongue”; 


k In this paragraph the opinion of Niebuhr has been followed, 
which connects not the Tuscan, but the Oscan, with that element 
of the Latin language which is not akin to the Greek, and which 
supposes an aflinity between the Sabellian and Oscan dialects, as it 
seems well supported by facts. 

1 Atleast, it is as a political privilege that the people of Cume seem 
to have applied for leave to transact public business, and carry on 
public sales in the Latin tongue. Liv. lib. xl. c. 42. So Strabo 
suggests, that Rhegium may have been so called by the Samnites 
from the Latin “ regium,” διὰ τὸ τοὺς ἀρχηγέτας αὐτῶν κοινωνῆ- 
σαι Ῥωμαίοις τῆς πολιτείας, καὶ ἐπιπολὺ χρήσασθαι τῇ Λατίνῃ 
διαλέκτῳ. Geog. p. 371. 

m «Tt cannot be mere chance, that the words for house, field, 
plough, ploughing, wine, oil, milk, kine, swine, sheep, apple, and 
others, relating to tillage and gentler ways of life, agree in Latin 
and Greek, while all objects appertaining to war or the chase are 
designated by words utterly ungrecian.”” Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. 
i. 65. 

n Oscan and Greek are said to have been the native languages of 
Ennius. Nieb. Rom. Hist. i. 55. He and Livius are termed 
“semi-Greci.” Suet. de cl, Gram. c. 1. Pacuvius affectedly 
said, ‘‘ Hoc, quod memoro, nostri coelum, Graii perhibent zthera.” 
Cicero adds, ‘‘ Quasi vero non Graius hoc dicat; at Latine loquitur.” 
De Nat. Deor. ii. 36. The native language of Plautus was pro- 
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that, for several centuries, it chiefly conveyed the 
brief dictates of the senate and of the camp, the 
pithy narrations of annals®, and the ceremonious 
rituals of religion; it will be easily conceived, 
that before it encountered the Greek, it had ac- 
quired a character of harsh rigidity, which pre- 
vented it from imbibing, in any large measure, the 
flexibility and richness of that unequalled lan- 
guage. Its Pelasgian element, indeed, broke the 
shock of the collision’, and, unfolding beneath 
the influence of the Greek, rapidly expanded into 
all the elegance and beauty of which it was sus- 
ceptible. But the forms of the Latin were too 
firmly fixed to be altogether moulded anew ; and 
the baffled Roman, impatient of defeat in arts as 
in arms4, hopeless of emulating the rival tongue 


bably Umbrian, that of Nevius (a Campanian, Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. 
lib. i. c. 24.) Osean; yet his epitaph boasted, that the purity of the 
Latin language would perish with him. Aul. Gell. ibid. 

© See the character of these given by Cicero, De Orat. ii, 12. De 
Leg. 1. 2. 

P It is not necessary here to enter into any discussion of the lan- 
guage of the Pelasgians: the βάρβαρος γλὥσσα attributed to them 
need not mean a dialect radically distinct from the Greek, (see 
Museum Criticum, vol. ii. p. 234, 235.) and a crowd of circum- 
stances, explicable on no other supposition, compel us to believe, 
that aclose affinity at least subsisted between the Hellenic and Pe- 
lasgian tongues. Strabo, from the story he relates with regard to 
Cwre, (Geog. p. 312.) seems to have supposed that the Pelasgians 
spoke Greek. 

4 The bad grace with which the Romans submitted to superiority 
of any kind which they were compelled to acknowledge, is often 
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in exquisite distinctions and expressive com- 
pounds’, sought superiority for his own in the 
flow of periods, and the complications of syntax. 
The language, thus fashioned, was one of dignity, 
of energy, and of power, but, in its nature, es- 
sentially practical, little fitted to embody the ideal 
either in poetry or in philosophy; a language to 


very amusing. Lucullus said of his own “Historia” to Atticus, 
“Se, quo facilius illas probaret Romani hominis esse, idcirco, bar- 
bara quedam et σολοικα dispersisse.” Cic. ad Attic. i. 19. Some- 
thing of the same tone seems to have been adopted by Albinus. 
See Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. lib. 11. c. 7. The same haughty spirit 
occasionally displayed itself against the ministers of religion. ‘An 
vos Tusci ac barbari auspiciorum populi Romani jus tenetis, et in- 
terpretes esse commitiorum potestis?”’ See the anecdote connected 
with this speech of Gracchus in Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 4. 

* In like manner, the Romans were unable to imitate, and proba- 
bly to comprehend, the niceties of Grecian prosody, they themselves 
having been habituated to a metrical system dependent apparently 
on accent. (““ Romanorum duplex prosodia est, altera, uti nostra 
Germanorum, maximam partem ex solo accentu pendens,” etc. ; 
Herman. Epist. ad Blumer.) From the same reason in part, though 
the metres of a Greek Chorus can be analyzed by us, their melody 
is very imperfectly intelligible. Niebuhr, on the authority of an 
unpublished MS. of an ancient grammarian, speaks of “the great 
variety of the lyrical metres of the old Roman versification, which 
continued in use down to the middle of the seventh century of the 
City, and were carried to a high degree of perfection.” Rom. Hist, 
i, 220. note. That this may have been the case, without many 
traces being left of the custom, appears not improbable, when we 
consider how little it is known in the present day, that the Saxon 
alliterative metres, examined by Rask, continued in use occasionally 
in English poetical composition as late as the sixteenth century. See 
Essays on the subject in Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, and 
in Conybeare’s Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
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which the play of fancy, and the abstractions of 
thought, were alike uncongenial. 

The Etruscans and Greeks were, on many ac- 
counts, ill adapted to promote in the Roman 
mind that regular succession in the unfolding of 
the faculties, which nature, when suffered to 
work undisturbed, points out as the most eligible. 
In the youth of a people, it is her will that im- 
agination should expand; but legendary fable re- 
lated, that the Tyrrhenian ‘Tarchon was born 
grey*; a tale perhaps intended mythically to con- 
vey the fact, that the Tuscans, at the earliest era 
of their recognition by history, exhibited all the 
characteristics of matured and stable wisdom. 
As far as we can learn, they had little poetry‘; 
their architecture was vast and massive; their 
religion full of ritual law and ceremonial ob- 
servances. ‘The learning and the creed of such 
a nation were not framed either to harmonize 
with the childhood of Roman society, or to pre- 
pare the way for a literature so dissimilar as that 
of the Greeks. Even in the reception of the 
latter, a like confusion is observable. ‘There are 
consecutive periods in the existence of a state as 
of an individual, each of which has its distinct 
spirit, and its distinct objects of predominate in- 


5" Τάρκωνα, διὰ τὴν ἐκ παίδων σύνεσιν, πολιὸν γεγενῆσθαι μυ- 
θευούσι. Strab. Geog. p. 310. A similar tradition with respect 
to Tages is quoted from the ‘‘ Libri Etruscorum,” by Cic. de Divin. 
11. 23. t Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. i. 112. 
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terest. Poetry, during the first period, delineates 
the more striking features of scenery, and cele- 
brates the heroic actions of men; and Philosophy, 
ifits being is begun, indulges conjectures only on 
the phenomena of the visible world. At a later 
stage, both become at once more abstracted from 
sense, and more intimately conversant with the 
nature and destinies of man; and, in the season 
of decline, the superficial peculiarities of manners 
and social intercourse concentrate all that remains 
of talent on themselves. Greece, when she be- 
came by conquest familiarly known to Rome, 
had reached this final period, while Rome still 
lingered in the first. Forming her acquaintance 
with the writings of Greece in nearly the reverse 
order of their production, she was perpetually 
imitating works, which belonged to a degree 
of progress different from her own. Thus, be- 
fore public virtue was extinct, or private life had 
acquired high polish, her poets copied Menander, 
while, in the courtly days of Augustus, they 
wrote on the model of Alcaus and Sappho, the 
representatives of an earlier age of liberty and 
passion. But, independently of the incongruities 
thus caused, the actual state of Greece, when 
subjugated by Rome, was ill calculated to impart 
the germ of intellectual life. ‘The lyric strains of 
Pindar had been long neglected’; Lysistratus 

« Eupolis complained, that this was the case even when he wrote 
Athenzus, Deipnos, p.2. D. 

VOL. V. ο 
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had moulded portraits for statues, which had pre- 
viously been the exquisite representations of 
ideal beauty*. By an analogous progress, my- 
thology had been transmuted into history; gods 
and heroes had been reduced to the level of men, 
and EKuhemerus had affected to date with chrono- 
logical accuracy the births and deaths of the re- 
spective divinities’, while critical analysis of the 
creations of genius (a test to which their essence 
cannot be subjected, but only their external 
form) had become common, in proportion as ge- 
nius itself had decayed. It is always extremely 
difficult to turn back from the province of reality 
to that of imagination; at Rome it was impos- 
sible. There was much in her own character 
and condition which ensured the adoption of this 
artificial and unimaginative tone, and it was gra- ὁ 
dually infused into her nascent literature and 
art. The chisel and the pencil were in requisi- 
tion to portray, not so much deities, or even 
classes of men, as individual statesmen and war- 
riors; and the military costume, in which it was 


x Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. c, 12. Compare Niebuhr, Rom. 
Hist. i. 210. In like manner, the portraits of the Macedonian mon- 
archs were substituted on coins for symbols referring to local tra- 
ditions of mythology, (which were common until B. C. 400,) and 
for the heads of the deities, by which these were immediately suc- 
ceeded. See Encycl. Metropol. art. Numismatics. 

Υ Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. ii, Appendix. 
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the habit to array statues’, afforded less scope 
than the naked figure or drapery to the genius 
of the sculptor. Oratory and History were esti- 
mated by too exclusive a reference to the received 
rules of arrangement and style*; the heroic 
lays of Rome were probably tamed down into 
annals ; Poetry itself was regarded even by Livius 
and his contemporaries as an art; they lectured 
as well as composed’; and Ennius, who had 
translated the work of Euhemerus‘, presented 
the singular anomaly of the parent of a nation’s 
poetry professing a system of speculative scepti- 
cism. 

The very splendour of the literature of Greece 
as a whole partially checked that of Rome, by 
circumscribing the number of the authors who 
wrote in Latin, and by casting into the shade 
the productions of the earlier centuries. After 
the struggle between the arms of the respective 
nations had ceased, that between their languages 


z « Declaratur studium bellice gloria quod statuas quoque vi- 
demus ornatu fere militari.” Cic. de Offic. i. 18. 

@ Cicero’s criticism on the historians who had written up to his 
time (De Leg. i. 2.) consists almost entirely of remarks on their 
style. In his account of Oratory, (Brut. 21.) he mentions Galba 
with approbation as the first who ‘‘illa oratorum propria et quasi 
legitima opera tractavit, ut egrederetur a proposito ornandi causa, 
εἷς." The whole passage shows the artificial view of Oratory which 
he entertained. 

Ὁ Sueton. de lus. Grammat, c. 1. 

¢ Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 42. 
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ensued. The superior polish and power of the 
Greek bestowed on it in this conflict irresistible 
authority: even the senate at last condescended 
to hear it employed by embassadors without the 
medium of an interpreter’, It was thus that 
the literature of Rome was deprived of the com- 
positions of Polybius, of Strabo, and of Lucian; 
and even Roman chroniclers adopted the Greek 
tongue as the only one which could adequately 
describe, or successfully recommend to notice, the 
story of their country*®. A general tone of con- 
tempt for the intellectual condition of their own 
land before her connection with Greece, pervades 
the Roman writers. Hence the early compilers 
were but sparingly investigated by subsequent 
historians; the memoirs of Scaurus and Catulus 


ad Valer., Maxim. ii. 2, 3. 

e Fabius and Cincius, (Nieb. Rom. Hist. ii. 8.) Scipio, (Cic. 
Brut. c. 19.) Albinus, (ibid. c. 21.) Lucullus, (Cic. ad Attic. i. 
19.) Atticus, (Corn. Nep. Vit. Attic. c. 18.) the Emperor Clau- 
dius, (Suet. Claud. ο. 42.) and Cicero himself, (ad Attic. ubi 
sup.) to mention no more, wrote histories in Greek. It was com- 
monly said, that the Greek tongue was as much encouraged by the 
second Cato, as it had been discouraged by the first. (Plin. Hist. 
Nat. vii. 30.) It is needless to add more, when we consider, that 
the Latin universities, Athens and Marseilles, were Greek cities. 
It was on account of its excellence as a conversational language, 
that Greek seems first to have been adopted at Rome. Cicero (de 
Off. i. 31.) complains of the constant habit in his time “ Greca 
verba inculcandi;” and, in another passage, (De Fin. iii. 4.) 
speaks of the prejudice against naturalizing philosophical terms 
taken from the Greek, while words were perpetually borrowed from 
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were undeservedly forgotten‘; the works of Cato 
were hardly known to the contemporaries of Ci- 
cero, although from him they received unqualified 
praise®; and it is impossible to say how large a 
body of popular poetry may have perished in 
common with those heroic ballads, which were 
familiar to the author of the Origines'. Nor 
was this deference for Greece confined to sub- 
jects, in which Rome had naturally no capabi- 
lities of rivalling her excellence; it long extended 
even to sciences, for the prosecution of which 
peculiar facilities were afforded by conquest. 
Conquest, as a means of discovery, was, to the 
ancient world, what Commerce has been to the 
modern’; yet Cicero, when contemplating a trea- 
tise on geography, neither appears to have con- 
it to express articles of luxury. A large class of persons objected 
to any language but the Greek being employed by Latin authors in 
philosophical works. (Cic. de Fin. i. 1.) Tiberius seems to have 
made a stand against this preference of the Greek ; he abstained 
from using it in the senate, and, in a decree of that body, he caused 
a Latin word to be substituted for ἔμβλημα, preferring even cireum- 
locution to retaining it. (Sueton. Tib. c. 71.) Its use, however, in 
the senate, and elsewhere, was encouraged by Claudius. 

f Cic. Brut. c. 29. 35. Cicero, (Brut. c. 15.) after mentioning 
that Cethegus was the earliest Roman orator of whom much was 
known, adds, ‘‘idipsum nisi unius esset Ennii testimonio cognitum, 
hunc vetustas ut alios fortasse multos obruisset.” So of Fimbria 
Cicero says, (Brut. c. 34.) ‘ cujus orationes pueri legebamus, quas 
jam reperire vix possumus.” 

8 Cic. Brut. c. 17. 

h Cic. Brut.c.19. Tusc. Disp. i. 2. iv. 2. 

i Robertson, Disquisition concerning Ancient India, 
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sulted Roman surveys or statistical returns, nor, 
in the absence of these, to have pressed on the 
senate the duty of obtaining them, which a single 
decree might have accomplished; he recurred 
chiefly to the school of Alexandria, and at last 
relinquished his design from his inability to re- 
concile the contradictory statements of Hippar- 
chus and Eratosthenes*. From the vast supe- 
riority of the Grecian style, the monuments of 
Etruscan art appear not to have met at Rome 
with the attention which they really merited; for 
though pictures, of a date, if we may believe 


kK Cic. ad Attic. ii. 6. It is common to imagine, that Cicero’s 
deference for Greece was carried farther than that of his contempo- 
raries ; but, in reality, he seems to have deserved the title of Father 
of Latin literature, hardly more on account of the contributions to 
it which he himself bequeathed, than of the earnestness with which 
he laboured to inspire his countrymen with confidence in the lite- 
rary capabilities of their native-language and genius. Although 
perpetually obliged, in his philosophical works, either to borrow 
Greek words, or to coin Latin words which he allows to be “‘ dura, 
sed usu mollienda,” we yet find him saying, “" Ita sentio, et sepe 
disserui, Latinum linguam non modo non inopem, ut vulgo putarent, 
sed locupletiorem etiam esse quam Grecam.” De Fin.i.3. Com- 
pare De Nat. Deor.i. 4. Inthe Tusc. Disp. (ii. 15.) after distin- 
guishing between “labor” and “ dolor,” he adds, ‘‘ Hee duo Graeci 
illi, quorum copiosior est lingua quam nostra, uno nomine appellant 
πόνον. « « «Ὁ verborum inops interdum, quibus abundare te semper 
putas, Grecia!” Again, (Το. Disp. iii. 5.) we find “ multo me- 
lius hee notata sunt verbis Latinis quam Grecis, quod aliis quoque 
multis locis reperietur.”” We find him writing to Atticus (ad Attic. 
ii. 1.) with reference to the books given him by Petus, “cum Gre- 
cos, tum etiam diligentur Latinos ut conserves velim.” 
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Pliny, even anterior to the foundation of the 
city, had enough of beauty to elicit from him the 
strongest expression of admiration, yet they were 
permitted to remain at Ardea and at Cere', at a 
time, when the passion of collecting was at its 
height, and when the most distant shores were 
ransacked to adorn the galleries of Rome. 

Such appear to be some of the most striking 
among the direct effects which Conquest pro- 
duced on the literature and arts of the Romans. 
Its indirect effects, through the medium of the 
changes wrought by it in the state of society and 
the manners of the people, present a field of in- 
quiry equally important, and far more extensive. 
Much confusion indeed will arise, if it be not dis- 
tinctly remembered, that it exerted on the mind 
of Rome, at different stages of her history, influ- 
ences altogether dissimilar, and often diametri- 
cally opposed. Its earliest and most obvious ef- 
fect was a restless love of war, which, during 
five centuries, engaged the Romans in almost 
perpetual contests; and, if it be true that the 
Plebeians were chiefly members of vanquished 
towns ™, the feuds, which the assertion of their 
claims occasioned, and which engrossed the short 
intervals of peace, may also be ultimately traced 
to the same source. Thus, while it was Con- 
quest, which first communicated to the Roman 


1 Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. 6. 3. 
m Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. i. 354. 
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mind an intellectual impulse, it was Conquest 
uso, which, by this incessant occupation in fo- 
‘eign and domestic struggles, so long retarded 
its development, that, when at last it awaked into 
activity, it had lost the elasticity and freshness 
of youth. After the communication of that im- 
pulse, three periods may be discriminated, each 
of which is marked by a leading characteristic, 
referable to Conquest. It was Conquest which, 
till about the time of the civil wars, fostered an 
unexampled degree of public spirit; which after 
the death of Augustus, introduced a degree 
equally unexampled of selfishness and luxury: 
and which, during the brief intervening space, 
elicited brilliancy from the collision and balance 
of these conflicting principles. 

Success, from the opening of her history, al- 
most uniformly followed the arms of Rome: thus 
she became early imbued with a deep sense of 
her greatness, and with a prophetic conscious- 
ness of her future sway: one of her earliest le- 
gends, while her territory was yet but a speck on 
the face of Italy, represented her as anticipating 
eternal youth, and boundless supremacy”. ‘This 
feeling, pervading the minds of the people, natu- 
rally led them to esteem it at once their pride 
and their duty, to devote themselves to her ser- 
vice, by engaging in the practical employments 


ἢ The allusion is to the legend of Juventas and Terminus. 
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of public life. As the dominions of the republic 
were gradually extended, the ambition of its citi- 
zens found at once wider scope in the augmented 
number of official situations, and more powerful 
incentives in the increased honour which each of 
these reflected on him who filled it; while the 
state, which had always exacted the entire sacri- 
fice of individual tastes and interests, now urged 
this claim, with authority proportioned to the 
privileges, which she in turn bestowed. Litera- 
ture and Art, therefore, were only regarded by 
the higher classes at Rome as the amusements of 
a leisure hour; the length of a work was regulated 
by the length of a vacation ®, and the frequent in- 
terruptions of business almost precluded the pos- 
sibility of profound inquiry or of patient thought. 
The habit, thus engendered in the community, 
survived the predominance of the spirit which 
had given it birth. Not only was the attachment 
of Cicero to philosophy censured by his contem- 
poraries, as ‘inconsistent with his dignity and 
character,” but Agricola condemned the ardour 


° «Subcisiva quedam tempora incurrunt, que ego perire non 
patior: ut si qui dies ad rusticandum dati sint, ad eorum numerum 
accommodentur que scribimus.” Cic. de Leg. i. 3. 

P Besides those, ‘‘quibus totum hoc displicet philosophari,” 
Cicero thinks it necessary to defend himself from the attacks of 
another class of persons, who esteemed the subject not ‘‘ persone 
et dignitatis.” (De Fin. i. 1.) So, in De Off. (ili. 1.) “litera 
forenses et senatorie” are opposed to philosophy. Compare Aca- 
dem. Prior, ii, 2. 
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of his youthful studies, as “ unworthy of a Ro- 
man and a senator %.” As serious occupations, 
therefore, intellectual pursuits were left to the 
members of conquered nations. These had lost, 
with their country, strong motives to self-respect, 
and fertile sources of inspiration, and thus pecu- 
liar barriers were opposed to their attainment of 
actual excellence: but, even if they surmounted 
these, though their works were often munificently 
rewarded’, yet the arts which they cultivated 
were lowered in the estimation of a Roman by 
the mere fact of their connection with a depen- 
dent race. That this connection was a chief 
cause of the contempt which branded the profes- 
sion of an actor may be inferred from the circum- 
stance, that, in the representation of the Oscan 
farces, which were by no means dignified in 
themselves, the youthful Romans shared without 
discredit *. The art of Painting too, which, at a 
period antecedent to the familiar acquaintance of 
Rome with Greece, had not been disdained by 
the Fabii, was abandoned, after the days of Pa- 


4 «‘ Memoria teneo solitum ipsum narrare, se in prima juventa 
studium philosophie acrius, ultra quam concessum Romano ac 
Senatori, hausisse.” Tac. Agric. c. 4. 

¥ Cicero pro Archia, 5, 6. Suetonius de Cl. Rhet. cap. 1. 
Considerably more than half the philologists mentioned by Suetonius 
(De Illus. Grammat.) were “ libertini ordinis,” and appear to have 
been manumitted on occount of their literary attainments. 

* Valer. Maxim. ii. 4,4, Strab. Geog. p. 332. Schlegel Dram. 
Kunst. 8. Vorlesung. 
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cuvius, to “ignoble hands ‘.” The baneful effects 
of degrading associations on taste and talent at 
Rome, may be measured by the splendour which 
they derived from elevating associations in Greece. 
The native attractions of genius were there sedu- 
lously enhanced by being interwoven with all the 
most flattering distinctions of society ; there, for 
instance, to be instructed in Painting was a pri- 
vilege at one time restricted to the noble, and 
never conceded to the slave": so intoxicating 
indeed were the honours there conferred on the 
successful artist, that Parrhasius, no less than 
Alexander, presumed to trace his lineage from 
the Gods*. This patriotism on the part of the 
citizen, and this dependency on that of the alien, 
combined to produce at Rome a general enslave- 
ment of literature to politics. The citizen natu- 
rally made every thing subservient to the ruling 
principle of his life. ‘Thus the literary festivals 
of Greece were by the Roman generals converted 
into political assemblies’; ‘the humanizing 
graces” of life became in their hands instruments 


t « Postea non est spectata honestis manibus.” Plin. Hist. Nat. 
lib. xxxv.c. 4. Turpilius of Equestrian, and Labeo of Pretorian, 
dignity, are almost the only exceptions mentioned. 

ἃ Pliny says of Painting in Greece, “ Semper quidem honos ei 
fuit, ut ingenui eam exercerent, mox ut honesti, perpetuo interdicto 
ne servitia docerentur. Ideo neque in hac, neque in toreutice ullius 
qui servierit opera celebrantur.” Hist. Nat, lib, xxxv. cap. 10. 

x Plin, Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. c. 10. 

Υ Livy, lib. xxxiil. c, 32. 
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of servitude*; the Britons were taught to be 
rhetoricians, that they might cease to be heroes*; 
nor can any, who weigh well the character of 
Cesar, doubt, that when he infused a mixture of 
Greeks into the colonies which he established ", 
and formed the plan of throwing open extensive 
libraries to the public’, he was but prosecuting 
the politic design of imbuing with new tastes, and 
furnishing with new occupations, the great peo- 
ple, which was thenceforth to be subjected to the 
sway of an individual’. The alien, on the other 


z «« Shun the insidious arts 
That Rome provides, less dreading from her frown, 
Than from her wily arts, her peaceful gown, 
Language and letters ;—these, though fondly viewed 
As humanizing graces, are but parts, 
And instruments of deadliest servitude.” 
Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sketches. 

a « Jam vero principum filios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia 
Britannorum studiis Gallorum anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Ro- 
manam abnuebant, eloquentiam concupiscerent ; inde etiam habitus 
nostri honor, et frequens toga; paulatimque discessum ad delini- 
menta vitiorum, porticus et balnea et conviviorum elegantiam ; id- 
que apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur, cum pars servitutis esset.”” 
Tac. Agric. 21. 

b Five hundred noble Greeks formed part of the colony, established 
by Cesar at Comum. Strab. Geog. p. 300. Their not residing in 
the city does not appear to have been contemplated by him. In 
like manner, Cesar’s restoration of Corinth, by planting there a 
colony of freedmen, who filled Rome with νεκροκορίνθια was per- 
haps designed to turn the attention of the citizens from war and 
politics to art. See Strab. Geog. p. 553, 554. 

¢ Suet. Jul. Ces. c. 44. 

4 A conviction of the political expediency of accomplishing this 
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hand, looked for advancement to patronage. To 
secure this, it was his interest to pay court either 
to the state or to its most powerful members, by 
giving up his talents to their service; thus, all 
his faculties were forced into one channel, often 
probably not that which he would spontaneously 
have chosen. Hence, perhaps, in the history of 
Latin poetry, the wearisome recurrence of the 
historical epic®, which, though singularly capti- 
vating, so long as, in form of metrical romance, 
it pictures the period of chivalry, when personal 
prowess decides the fate of battles, inevitably 
chills the imagination, if employed to paint or- 
ganized tactics and unchanging discipline. 

If, however, the intensity of Public Spirit at 
Rome denied to the independent claims of genius 
the honour which was their due; it yet neces- 
sarily fostered literature and art, whenever their 
interests coincided with those of the state, or 


object seems also to have led Cicero to compose his philosphical 
works, Compare De Nat. Deor. i. 4. ‘‘ Nam, cum is esset reipub- 
lice status, uteam unius consilio atque cura gubernari necesse esset, 
primum ipsius reipublice caus4, philosophiam nostris hominibus 
explicandam putavi.”’ 

6 We hear, for instance, of the heroic poems of Ennius and Ne- 
vius ; of those of Archias on the Cimbric and Mithridatie wars, and 
his projected epic on the conspiracy of Catiline; of the poem of 
Theophanes on the exploits of Pompey ; those of Cicero on Marius, 
on his own consulship, ete. and that of Cannius on the Dacian war ; 
this last, as well as the works of Archias, was indeed written in 
Greek, (Plin, Epist. vii. 4.) but the influence which produced them 
all was Roman. 


VOL. V. P 
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with the ruling passion of the people. It was 
this, which especially bound on the mother the 
education of her child‘, and which consigned to 
the jurist and the statesman the completion of 
the work which she had well begun’. It was 
this too, which, after having elicited the first 
rude efforts of the arts, conferred in later times 
peculiar excellence on those departments of me- 
chanical skill, which were enlisted in the service 
of the government; the roads and aqueducts, 
which early engaged the attention of the Ro- 
mans", bore the stamp of their political great- 
ness; and the arch, if not their invention, was 
by them first extensively adopted in practice’. 
Public Spirit also gave the primary impulse to 
History. The composition of this was imposed 
as a sacred duty on the pontiffs, while funeral 
orations and domestic records transmitted the 
memory of a censor or a consul to his posterity. 
The historians were an order of men superior in 
rank to the usual class of authors; no freedman, 
before Otacilius*, had ventured to relate the 
achievements of Rome, a theme, which was not 


f The intellectual and moral advantages of this system are dis- 
cussed in Dial. de Orator. c. 28. Cic. Brut. c. 58. 

& Plin. Epist. ii. 14. Dialog. de Orator. c. 34. 

h Strab. Geog. p. 336. 

i Encycloped. Metropol. art. Architecture. 

k «Primus omnium libertinorum scribere historiam orsus, non 
nisi ab honestissimo quoque scribi solitam,” Corn. Nep. apud 
Sueton. De Clar. Rhetor. ο. 3. 
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disdained by those who had themselves filled 
offices of state. ‘The same national pride, how- 
ever, which induced the Roman to become a 
writer of history, rendered him, in some respects, 
ill-fitted for the task. It led him to neglect the 
information, which foreign sources might have 
supplied: on this subject, it seems that even the 
paramount authority of Greece was occasionally 
unregarded; for Sisenna, the best Latin com- 
piler, with whom Cicero was acquainted, had, 
among her annalists, studied only Clitarchus'. 
The documents of the ancient Italian nations 
were but sparingly consulted, and the Tyrrhenian 
histories of Claudius”, which, however feebly 
executed, must have embodied valuable materials, 
were “crushed by universal contempt,” at a time, 
when knowledge of all kinds was eagerly sought, 
and when the exclusiveness of Roman dignity 
had been long on the decline. The fairness of 
history was also injuriously affected by the oper- 
ation of this principle. Rome, at the height of 
her power, loved to consider the fulness of glory 
as her own from the beginning, and supremacy 
as her hereditary right. ‘Thus the most flatter- 
ing version of a story was preferred, as in the 
case of Porsena", to the most probable; and 


1 Cic. de Legg. 1, 2. 

™ Sueton. Claud. c. 42, 

" Compare Plin. Hist. Nat. lib, xxxiv. c. 9. with the account 
given by Livy. 
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Livy invested the simple actors of earlier times 
with the splendour of the Augustan age®. The 
idea appears never to have occurred to Cesar, if 
we may argue from his Commentaries, that it was 
justifiable, scarcely even that it was natural, for 
the tribes whom he encountered to resist his in- 
vading arms. These glittering illusions, a faith- 
ful investigation of the antiquities of the city, by 
perpetually presenting to the mind the image of 
its original insignificance, would have tended to 
dispel.—Public Spirit was still more powerfully 
conducive to the high estimation in which Ora- 
tory was held at Rome, and the consequent emi- 
nence init, to which many of her citizens attained. 
Where all aspired to be statesmen, all studied 
the art, which taught them to convince and to 
persuade. Yet the character of Latin oratory is’ 
such, as, at first sight, appears inconsistent with 
the practical bias, which Public Spirit had given 
to the national mind. The digressions, descrip- 
tions, and appeals to sympathy, which abound 
in the speeches of Cicero, cannot fail, amid the 
admiration excited by their eloquence, some- 
times to suggest the question, how they ob- 
tained a patient hearing from men brought up in 
habits of business, and accustomed to prompti- 
tude of decision. One cause of this peculiarity 
may perhaps be found in the despotic nature of 


° Dr. Arnold on the Historians of Rome. Encycl. Metropol. 
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the government, which was exercised by Rome, 
in common with other victorious republics, over 
her Prefectures and Provinces’. Much misery 
often resulted from an abuse of the almost un- 
limited power, which was thus committed to indi- 
viduals ; and the patron, to whom the oppressed 
entrusted their cause, found it expedient to ad- 
dress himself to the feelings of his audience, in a 
degree proportioned to the vagueness of the 
bounds, which circumscribed the prerogative of 
the oppressor; while, at the same time, the dis- 
tance of the countries, in which these scenes of 
extortion and cruelty were exhibited, enabled 
the speaker more strongly to impress the imagi- 
nation, and to paint the practices against which 
he inveighed in more glowing colours, than he 
could have done, had his representations been 
liable to be corrected by an immediate reference 
to localities and manners*.—Jurisprudence, like 
Oratory, was closely “linked with the state and 
with the forum’,” and encouraged by favour 
and renown. ‘I’o this science the noblest devoted 
their talents and their time: it was the hereditary 
profession, of which the Mucian family were 


P Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, liv. 11, ch. 19. 

4 This remark is illustrated by the character of many speeches 
delivered on the trial of Warren Hastings. 

τ Oratory and Jurisprudence are termed by Cicero “ due civiles 
artes ac forenses.” Brut. c. 42. He pronounces them “ plurimum 
et laudis habere et σταῖς, Compare de Offic. ii. 1. 
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proud; and many, who had spent their prime in 
the more active service of the commonwealth, 
benefited their countrymen by their legal advice’®, 
at a period of life, when, to the technical skill of 
the lawyer, they added the enlarged wisdom of 
the statesman. Jurisprudence was thus origin- 
ally fostered by the strength of Public Spirit, 
but it had the peculiar good fortune to find, after 
the decay of that feeling, another stimulus equally 
powerful in promoting its cultivation; for the ex- 
tension of the franchise by Caracalla to all his 
freeborn subjects opened of course a wider field 
for the discussion of civil rights. The earliest 
Latin works, with the titles of which we are ac- 
quainted, are collections of statutes"; and a long 
line of names, illustrious in the law, has de- 
scended to us from A¢lius* to Tribonian’. [τ 
was in Jurisprudence alone, that Philosophy, so 
generally discouraged at Rome, as purely con- 
templative*, and incapable of being associated 


5 Cic. de Legg. 1. 4. 

τ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 255. 

" Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, vol. ii. p. 10. 

x Cie. de Clar. Orator. c. 20. 

y Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. vill. p. 34—42. 

2 The books attributed to Numa were burnt, according to Pliny, 
merely as being philosophical works ; nor does this account neces- 
sarily clash with that of Livy, (lib. x. c. 29.) that the cause of their 
being burnt was, that they were found ‘‘ dissolvendarum religionum 
esse,” since the two might easily coincide. Philosophers were ex- 
pelled the city by a decree of the senate, B. C. 162, (Sueton. de 
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with the state, formed a brief alliance with Public 
Spirit. It was this, which by the instrumentality of 
Cicero, gave sublimity to the theory of the Law; 
and, by that of Sulpicius, scientific arrangement 
to the classification of its ordinances’. Perhaps 
even Cicero himself was enabled to enter more 
fully on this topic, than on others, into the grand 
conceptions of the Stoics: like them he founded 
the doctrine which referred the origin of all Law 
to the mind of God, on a strong conviction that 
order pervaded the universe. The school of 
Zeno deduced this belief from the enthusiastic 
contemplation of nature; the Roman imbibed it ~ 
from the civil and religious institutions of his 
land, and arrived at a conclusion, which had be- 
fore been drawn, by a method essentially his own. 
The elevated character of the Roman law is suf- 
ficiently demonstrated by the fact, that the study 
of the Justinian code shed almost the first gleam 
over the dark ages, and revived not only the 


Cl. Rhetor.c.1. Aul. Gell. Noct. Attice, lib. xv. c. 11.) We 
need not wonder, therefore, at Cicero’s saying, ‘‘ Philosophia jacuit 
usque ad hane etatum, nec ullum habuit lumen literarum Latin- 
arum.” Tusce. Disp. i. 3. 

a « Non ergo a Pretoris edicto, ut plerique nunc ; neque a duo- 
decim tabulis, ut superiores, sed penitus ex intima philosophia hau- 
riendam juris disciplinam putas.” Cic. de Legg. i. 5. Compare 
li. 4, 

> Cicero expressly attributes the success of Sulpicius, in the ac- 
complishment of this object, to his acquaintance with Greek philo- 
sophy. De Clar. Orat. c, 41. 
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Jurisprudence, but the Philosophy, of Europe*. 
Perhaps this was the only department in which 
the Romans derived almost unmixed good, both 
from their haughty attachment to all that was na- 
tional, and from their deference for the intel- 
lectual pre-eminence of Greece. ‘These opposite 
influences rarely met, without the one being en- 
tirely overpowered by the other; but, in this 
particular instance, the spirit of Rome, so con- 
stantly and so successfully directed to objects of 
public utility, ensured excellence to the Law in 
its minute and practical provisions; the spirit of 
Greece traced it to its principles, and gave system 
to the collocation of its details. At this point its 
influence ceased; the Roman civilians were ex- 
empt from the faults into which their countrymen, 
when recurring to extraneous sources, so fre- 
quently fell; servile imitation, and too exclusive a 
value for the embellishments of style. ‘The last 
of these evils was precluded by the nature of 
their subject, which imperatively demanded clear- 
ness and accuracy of expression; and, with re- 
spect to the first, the Romans were too proudly 
conscious of their merit in all that regarded go- 
vernment, to give up on this head their own judg- 
ment to that of others; and, indeed, no code 
could have been found sufficiently vast to supply 


© See Dugald Stewart’s Preliminary Dissertation to the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica, 
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them with a precedent.— When we consider the 
poetical character of a patriotism so exalted as 
that of the Romans, it cannot but be matter of 
surprise that it should not have stamped on their 
poetry a more vivid impress of nationality. It 
might, we are inclined to imagine, have inspired 
a drama, the moving principle of which should 
have been devotion to country and to religion®; 
odes, fraught with animating encouragements to 
battle, or fervid thanksgivings for success, and 
mystic legends, recording the visitations which 
pursued the contemners of auspices and augury ; 
but for such, with a few beautiful exceptions, we 
look in vain. Public Spirit, so long as it was the 
dominant feeling of the nation, found abundant 
scope in action, and appears to have expended 
itself there. Thus the strains of Laberius® and 
Juvenal, perhaps the most purely Roman which 
we possess, belong, not to the age of liberty, but 
were composed, the one when Cesar had antici- 
pated for a moment the worst times of tyranny ; 
the other, when those times had actually arrived. 

While, however, the conquests of Rome were, 
on the one hand, fostering Public Spirit, they 
were, on the other hand, promoting the directly 


4 Compare Schlegel, Dramat. Kunst. 8 Vorl. 

€ See the fine and natural prologue, written by him to the Mime, 
in the representation of which he was compelled by Cesar to appear 
as an actor. Macrob, Saturnal. 
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opposite principle of Luxury. The Romans, as 
members of a commonwealth devoted to war, na- 
turally condemned luxury as hostile to freedom, 
and fatal to valour, by its tendency to aggrandize 
individuals, and to recommend the enervating 
occupations of peace. But they at once raised 
an embankment, and fed the stream which 
threatened its destruction; for while, by internal 
regulations, they were guarding against these 
dreaded evils, from the fear of being incapaci- 
tated for conquest, by conquest, at the same 
time, they were rendering them inevitable. In 
particular, all which they derived from the subju- 
gation of Asia, was stamped with the oriental 
character of magnificent effeminacy. The Asiatic 
style of oratory, adopted by Hortensius, was 
florid and diffuse’, and the victories of L. Scipio 
and Pompey, by first introducing at Rome “ gems, 
pearls, and garments inwrought with gold, 
couches overlaid with brass, and services of silver, 
curiously embossed’,” must immediately have 
heightened the splendour of entertainments and 
attire, to a degree, which rendered all such laws, 


£ Cicero de Cl. Orat. c.9. Compare Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. lib. i. 
c. 5. 

& Speaking of the conquest of Mithridates, Pliny says, ‘‘ Victoria 
tamen illa primum ad margaritas, gemmasque mores inclinavit, 
sicut L. Scipionis et Cn. Manlii ad celatum argentum et vestes 
Attalicas et triclinia erata ; sicut L. Mummii ad Corinthia et tabu- 
las pictas.” Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvil. c. 1. 
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as those limiting the sums to be expended on 
feasts", and restricting the extravagance of female 
decoration‘, not only nugatory, but ridiculous. 
The period, when these two principles were so 
nearly balanced, as to yield much of the good, 
without the evil, which each was able to convey, 
constituted the Augustan age. Public Spirit had 
then lost the haughty asperity, which condemned 
accomplishments and polish, while it yet retained 
power to cherish in the Roman an elevating con- 
sciousness of the majesty of Rome. Luxury, 
which had led to the establishment of the empire, 
gave leisure, courtliness, and refinements; and 
these had not yet universally degenerated into 
listliness, sycophancy, and corruption. The 
stern resolve of Regulus could find a place in 
poetry beside the graceful frivolities of indolent 
and artificial life. It was during this period alone, 
in which Virgil, while he traced the wanderings 
of Aineas, hailed at the same time the birth of 
Pollio, and the youthful promise of Marcellus, 
that Latin literature was inspired at once by me- 
mory and by hope. ‘The Romans of the com- 
monwealth lived only in the present and the fu- 


h Many of the laws on this subject are collected by Aulus Gellius, 
Noct. Attic. lib. 11, c. 24. 

1 The Oppian Law enacted, amongst other provisions, that no 
Roman lady should wear more than half an ounce of gold in orna- 
ments, nor appear in a robe of different colours. Livy, lib, xxxiv. 
c. 1, 
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ture; the Romans of the later empire lived only 
in the present and the past. Thus, from the two 
opposite effects of Conquest on the national cha- 
racter, equalized, and to all appearance harmon- 
izing, the Augustan age derived its peculiar 
stamp; not one, indeed, of intense thought, or 
ardent feeling, but founding its claim to origin- 
ality on its singular combination of dignity with 
elegance. 

This season of excellence, however, was but of 
a moment’s duration. The brilliancy, which often 
results from the confluence of a new with an old 
principle, is then only permanent, when, as in our 
own [Elizabethan age, the principle on the ascend- 
ant is one of essential life and healthfulness. In 
England, as at Rome, the sudden splendour of 
literature originated in the collision of two spirits, 
that of the Roman Catholic faith, and that of the 
Reformation. But the new spirit here infused 
was one of liberty and truth, bearing within itself 
the seeds of lasting intellectual vigour. The new 
spirit at Rome was one, to which the frame and 
policy of her Commonwealth allotted no legitimate 
place, which found an entrance only through the 
decay of public virtue, and which, since it had 
been, as an enemy, excluded, as an enemy, in 
turn, triumphed and overwhelmed. An incon- 
ceivably short time intervened between the period 
when the embellishments of life were indiscrimi- 
nately rejected, and that, when their exuberant 
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profusion crushed genius by subverting morality. 
The very rapidity with which Luxury advanced 
from the first moment of its appearance, bespoke 
its hostile character. Tesselated pavements were 
unknown at Rome before the era of Sylla*; by 
Cesar they appear to have been considered a 
part of the necessary furniture of his camp’. 
When Lepidus, during his consulship, adorned. 
his threshold with Numidian marble, which he 
had been the first to import, the unprecedented 
magnificence of his dwelling called forth loud 
reprehension from his countrymen; within forty 
years, a hundred houses had arisen in Rome, 
which entirely eclipsed his own™, and these, in 
their turn, yielded the palm to the golden palace 
of Nero; while marble, the natural diversities of 
which were gaudily variegated by artificial co- 
louring®, was then so lavishly employed, that the 
eye, wearied with its perpetual recurrence, sought 
in vain, even in the grove of Egeria, for a glimpse 
of the fresh herbage, and the native sandstone?®. 


kK Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi, c. 25. 
! ἐς Fertur in expeditionibus tesselata et sectilia pavimenta cir- 
cumtulisse.”’ Sueton. Jul. Ces. ο. 46. 
m Plin. Hist. Nat. 
Ὁ Stone was first painted in the reign of Claudius ; marble in 
that of Nero. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv.c. 1. 
° “Tn vallem Egeria descendimus et speluncas 
‘* Dissimiles veris ; quanto prestantius esset 
««Numen aqua, viridi si margine cluderet undas 
“‘ Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum.” 
Juven. Sat. 111, 17. 
VOL. V. Q 
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The shock of this rapid change was so sudden, 
that it allowed no time for those to rally, who 
still cherished a higher and better tone of feeling. 
The torrent of luxury, once admitted, swept 
away every thing before it, and the advantages 
which had been derived from Public Spirit were 
almost instantaneously replaced by the opposite 
evils. In forming the mind of the boy, the Gre- 
cian governess took the place once occupied by 
the Roman matron’; and the youth, who, in 
happier times, would have been consigned to the 
practised Statesman, was now entrusted to the 
care of the Rhetorician?, who was usually a so- 
phistical reasoner, a pompous declaimer, or an 
empty theorist. The orator, thus educated, was 
introduced (no longer under the auspices of a 
leading speaker’) into courts, where a trifling ~ 
sum* readily purchased an approving audience. 


Pp “ At nunc natus infans delegatur Grecule alicui ancille.” 
Dialog. de Orat. c. 29. 

4 Dialog. de Orat. c. 25. The artificial taste of the times even 
considered it a recommendation of these rhetoricians, that they were 
entirely unacquainted with practical life. See Pliny’s Panegyric on 
Iseus, (Epist. ii. 3.) ‘Annum sexagesimum excessit, et adhuc 
scholasticus tantum est.” 

r « At hercula ante memoriam meam (majores natu ita solibant 
dicere) ne nobilissimis quidem adolescentibus locus erat, nisi aliquo 
consulari producente. Nunc refractis pudoris et reverentiz claustris, 
omnia patent omnibus.” Plin. Epist. 11, 4. 

5. Three ‘‘denarii” to each of the ‘‘ laudiceni,’ 
termed, was a common remuneration. Plin. ibid. 


᾽ 


as they were 
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A fortune of millions might still be made by the 
advocate‘; but the stimulus of gain, powerful as, 
at this period, it was", was yet insufficient to 
compensate for the loss of the vital principles of 
eloquence. The affected enunciation, and ornate 
style of the pleader, moulded on the model of 
actors and poets*, bespoke the degeneracy of the 
age. The excellence of the Latin language had 
always consisted in its dignity and vigour; a vain 
attempt was now made to render it soft and flex- 
ible; while, at the same time, a motley character 
was given to it, through the influence of a class 
of antiquarians, who, naturally dissatisfied with 
the phraseology of the day, recurred to the 
earliest writers, and revived forms of speech, 
which, even by Cicero, had been discarded as 
obsolete’. It might, perhaps, have been ex- 


* Dialog. de Orat. c. 8. 

" Compare Juv. Sat. i. 112. 

x « Pudet referre, que quam fracta pronuntiatione dicantur ; qui- 
bus quam teneris clamoribus excipiantur. Plausus tantum, ac po- 
tius sola cymbala, et tympana illis canticis desunt.” Plin. Epist. 
ii, 14. In the Dial. de Orat. c. 26. the speakers of the day are said 
‘‘histrionales modos exprimere.”” The remark is illustrated by the 
expressions then in vogue, ‘‘ tenere dicere,” and ‘ diserte saltare.” 
See also cap. 20. ‘‘ Exigitur jam ab oratore etiam poeticus decor 
. « « « ex Horatii et Virgilii et Lucani sacrario prolatus.” 

y “Scilicet evenit in Greco sermone, quod idem in Latino con- 
tigisse animadvertimus ; ubi florentissima etas inclinari ccepit, ve- 
tusta et obsoleta in memoriam paulatim revocata sunt, sed ea hoc 
majorem habentia offensionem, quod neque apto loco adhibebantur, 
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pected, that those branches at least of literature 
and of art, which had been repressed by Public 
Spirit, would on its extinction, have risen into 
eminence; but it must be remembered, that 
Public Spirit was at Rome the guarantee of 
Private Virtue; that the destruction of the one 
involved the destruction of the other; and that a 
general corruption of morals, such as that which 
prevailed during the empire, tends to stifle the 
love of truth, which is the germ of philosophy, 
and the perception of beauty, which gives birth 
to poetry and to the ideal arts. It cannot there- 
fore, on reflection, be matter of surprise, that 
the long period of Rome’s political decay was, 
with the exception of a few gleams, which re- 
called the memory of a better age, one also of in- 
tellectual darkness. 

When- Conquest had thus introduced, with 
Luxury, the love of peace, the bond which 
united the Roman dominions assumed a different 
character, and became more closely rivetted. 
The whole population of the empire resolved 
itself into one vast, social mass, cemented by 
community of language and of rights, abounding 
in wealth, and far advanced in civilization. By 
the gigantic power of such a society, those pur- 
suits which are the offspring of society, were neces- 
sarily and strongly stimulated. ‘Thus intercourse 


neque reliquis recentioris ztatis vestigiis congruebant.’’? Hermann. 
Adnot. in Viger. note 227. 
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was rendered easy and familar; the consequent 
acquaintance with the peculiar characteristics of 
the provinces? gave facilities to the prosecution 
of geographical science’, and of natural history 
in its ancient and comprehensive sense. Pro- 
bably, indeed, the aspect of the Roman world was 
more generally literary than at any former date’; 
and, while new poets arose each day‘, there were 
many, doubtless, who conceived that the rays of 
intellectual splendour had never before so bril- 
liantly illuminated their country. Art was fos- 
tered by peace, by wealth, and by patronage ; 


* This acquaintance is displayed in the varied symbols of the 
imperial coinage. The allegorical personifications of towns and 
countries on coins appear to have originated with the Romans. 
Rome herself was so represented during the Commonwealth, and 
is said to have been the first instance of a city thus pourtrayed. 
Under the Emperors, the figures emblematical of the different pro- 
vinces gave considerable liveliness to the symbols. Among the 
most remarkable of these, are ‘‘ the captive daughter of Jerusalem,” 
seated under a palm tree; and the figure of Britannia, to which we 
owe the idea of that on our own copper coinage. See Pinkerton’s 
Essay on Medals, and Encyc. Metrop. art. Numismatics. 

® A survey of the whole empire was first completed in the time 
of Augustus ; although the surveyors were Greeks, yet the facilities 
for accomplishing their task were afforded by the state to which 
Rome had been brought by her conquests. The same may be said 
respecting the works of Strabo (who quotes Roman chorographiz ) 
and Ptolemy. For further particulars, illustrative of the same sub- 
ject, see Robertson on Ancient India, note 29. 

» «Si quando urbs nostra liberalibus studiis floruit, nunc maxime 
floret.” Plin. Epist. i. 10. 

© «Magnum proventum poetarum annus hic attulit. Toto mense 
Aprili nullus fere dies quo non recitaret aliquis.” Plin, Epist. i. 13, 


ῳ 9 
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while the requirements of cultivated life called 
into existence a numerous class of elegant and 
ingenious novelties, which promote its comforts, 
or minister to its enjoyments. Just at the com- 
mencement of the period we are describing, the 
first collection of books was thrown open to the 
public. by Pollio’; the libraries of Rome began 
to display busts of the authors whose works they 
contained*; and biography was embellished with 
portraits’; but the preparation of the papyrus 
was not carried to its perfection till the time of 
Claudius *; and Agrippa, though he had seen 
the Pantheon rise under his auspices, had never 
adorned his villa with the ceilings of cut and 
painted glass, under which his descendants re- 
clined". Among the higher arts, Architecture 
was the most encouraged: more dependent than — 
the rest on simple and mechanical rules‘, and ca- 
pable of deriving magnificence at least from rich- 
ness of materials, it was not only cherished by 
individual wealth, but also by motives of policy. 
After the project of further conquest was relin- 
quished, it became expedient to bind the pro- 
vinces as closely as possible by the spirit of 

ἃ ἐς Prima in orbe de manubiis publicata Rome est.” Plin. Hist. 
Nat. lib. xili. c. 12. 

ὁ This was also introduced by Pollio. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. 
{2 f Plin. Hist. Nat. ibid. 

8 Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xiii. 12. 


h Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 25. 
1 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. 11. p. 181. 
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grateful allegiance to Rome. Thus the Empe- 
rors sedulously promoted the decoration of the 
provincial cities; and, as public edifices, unlike 
pictures and statues, are gifts, which it is difficult 
to alienate, and impossible to remove, it was in 
the erection of these that their munificence was 
chiefly displayed. Even Athens may have re- 
flected with complacency on the loss of her li- 
berty, while she revered a second Pericles in 
Hadrian. But there is a limit assigned by na- 
ture to the influence of society on intellect, which 
it is fatal, and yet common, to overstep. When 
an immense community reflects on its own power 
and on the colossal magnitude of its operations ; 
when it remembers, for instance, that it can create 
mansions such as that of Diocletian‘, the very 
ruins of which are sufficient to constitute a mo- 
dern town, it is in danger of being intoxicated 
with the idea of its greatness, and of substituting 
the secondary and perishable incentives, which 
originate and terminate in itself, for the primary 
laws of human nature, and the eternal springs of 
human thought. Rome was not proof against 
this insidious temptation. Genius, instead of 
being actuated, as in times of less excitement, by 
the strength of an inward bias, by the love of 
truth, or the perception of beauty, received its 
impulse from the demand of the public', and 


κ᾿ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 180, 
' « Est enim plane aliquid edendum; ... edendum autem ex 
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sought its only recompense in popular applause. 
Books were written, not to reveal the discoveries 
of patient and solitary meditation, but to be re- 
cited before crowded audiences, and to be pushed 
into immediate and rapid circulation. ‘The vari- 
ety of tastes made it necessary that education 
~ should embrace a corresponding variety of sub- 
jects™, the multiplicity of which divided the at- 
tention, and weakened the faculties. It was, in 
like manner, the tendency of the age to convert 
the works of creative fancy into mere appendages 
of luxury. Thus, fresco painting, when once 
recommended by the skill of Ludius", was the 
only style pursued with success; to this prevail- 
ing fashion was attributed the decline of the art: 
“The golden palace was its dungeon; and the 
artist, who had once laboured for the universe, 
was become a drudge subservient to the caprices 
of private ostentation®.” Most of the produc- 
tions of this period, having been thus generated 
by the evanescent forms and tempers of artificial 


pluribus causis ; maxime quod libelli, quos emisimus, dicuntur in 
manibus esse.” Plin. Epist. 1. 2. 

m See the account given by Athenzus of the acquirements of 
Laurentius. Deipnosoph. p. 1. 

n Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv.c. 10. 

° « Carcer ejus artis domus aurea fuit . . . nulla gloria artificum 
est nisi eorum qui tabulas pinxere, eoque venerabilior apparet anti- 
quitas. Non enim parietes excolebant dominis tantum ... nondum 
libebat parietes totos pingere. Omnis eorum ars urbibus excubabat ; 
pictorque res communis terrarum erat.” Plin. ibid. 
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society, did not survive its dissolution. There 
are principles in the mind of man, which savage 
barbarism or corrupt refinement may efface for a 
moment, but which are, in themselves, simple and 
unchanging, and a faithful adherence to which 
can alone implant in the works of human intellect 
the seeds of immortality. The words of Pliny might 
be applied, during the decline of the empire, to 
most of the elevating themes of thought: “ Ro- 
mz magnitudo operum obliterabat, ac magni offi- 
ciorum, negotiorumque acervi omnes a contem- 
platione talium abducebant, quoniam otiosorum, 
et in magno loci silentio admiratio talis est ?.” 
Though Conquest thus produced on the Ro- 
man character, at different periods, effects dissi- 
milar and even opposite, yet there was one par- 
ticular, in which the tendency of its various in- 
fluences was throughout the same. The whole 
tenor of Roman life was calculated to aggravate 
the natural proneness of man to be inordinately 
affected by objects, which appeal directly to the 
senses. ‘This disposition was encouraged alike, 
by the rapidity with which foreign countries were 
traversed, and their varied wonders surveyed; 
by the pomp and pageantry of war; and by the 
magnificent triumphs and games, which concluded 
the campaigns of the republic, and drained the 
finances of the empire. ‘There is much indeed 


P Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi.c. 5. 
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in foreign travel, to compensate for the evils 
which may spring from it. Its power mainly 
depends on the previous expansion of the in- 
tellect, on which it operates; the beauties and 
the marvels of other lands, while they either 
pass unnoticed by the uninstructed and the 
vain, or only increase in them the love of no- 
velty and impatience of repose, furnish finer 
minds with constant means of improvement; nor, 
perhaps, did any greater benefit accrue from the 
introduction of Grecian learning among the higher 
classes of the Romans, than the change which 
it wrought in their generals, by teaching them to 
appreciate the treasures of literature and art, 
with which their distant marches brought them 
continually in contact. Instances of this favour- 
able influence of education are at first isolated - 
and rare. The classical tour of A‘milius 4, and 
the tasteful pursuits of Africanus’, stand in strik- 
ing contrast with the coarseness of Anitius* and 
the ignorance of Mummius'; but very different 
was the tone of the age, when Sylla enjoyed at 


4 Livy, lib. xlv. c. 27. 

τ Cic. Tusc. Disp. ii. 26. De Offic. 1. 26. 

* Athenzus, on the authority of Polybius, relates, that Anitius, 
having caused the best flute players in Greece to appear as per- 
formers on a stage which he had erected, signified to them by a 
lictor, that he was weary of their measured movements, and com- 
pelled them to hustle one another, and engage in a disorderly combat, 


in carrying on which, they were aided by the introduction of pro- 
fessed boxers. P. 615. τ Vell. Paterc. 
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Athens the elegant conversation of Atticus, his 
political opponent", and bore away with him the 
inestimable compositions of Aristotle*; when 
Cesar, from the remotest provinces, corre- 
sponded with Cicero on critical minutie, and 
literary trifles’; and when Pompey, after he 
had received the submission of the East and of 
the West, lowered his fasces in reverence of the 
wisdom of Posidonius’. Still the hurry of per- 
petual wanderings must have withdrawn the 
mind from that calm and concentrated medita- 
tion, which is the germ of intellectual greatness. 
This dissipation of thought was furthered, during 
the Commonwealth, by the tumultuous excite- 
ment of war, which, even in the brief intervals of 
peace, was not suffered to subside. The recol- 
letion of battle was to the Roman the recollec- 
tion of glory, and a revival of the sensations 
which it had called forth was morbidly sought 
in the combats of gladiators, and in the wild bru- 
tality of the circus. The showy and often cruel 
character, thus imparted to spectacles by the 
conquests of the commonwealth, was maintained 
during the empire by the wealth, the ferment, 
and the corruption, which those conquests had 
introduced. ‘The public at Rome, formed to a 
fondness for such exhibitions, could not relish 


" Corn. Nep. Vit. Attic. c. 4. x Strab. Geog. p. 875. 
Υ (Οἷς. de Cl. Orat. c. 72. z Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. vii. c. 30. 
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more refined and tranquil pleasure, and the 
drama was frequently suspended, while the ad- 
miring crowd beheld the mimicry of ἃ tri- 
umphal procession, or was even interrupted by 
their vociferations for amusements of a coarser 
and yet more exciting nature*. The spirit of 
the populace materially affected that of the au- 
thors. The general diffusion of correct taste 
among the people was even more important in 
the ancient states than it is now. Where menial 
offices devolved upon slaves, the lowest among 
the free still formed a respectable and influential 
body; and while the multiplication of books was 
only effected by the tedious process of transcrib- 
ing, a writer necessarily depended much on the 
reception his pieces might meet with from the 
audience, before whom they were represented or 
recited. By this propensity to be dazzled with 
external objects, reflection, in the strict meaning 
of the term, without which philosophy can make 
no progress, became painful, and almost impossi- 
ble. ‘To this cause may be partly attributed the 
general adoption by the nation of the unattractive 
materialism of Epicurus’: and the same charac- 
teristic may also be traced in the pages of Livy. 
We close his work with the feeling, that we have 
been conducted through ‘a stately gallery of gay 


4 See the well-known passage of Horace. Epist. ii. 1. 185— 
207. 
b Montesquieu. De la Grand. et Decad. des Romains, c. 10, 
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and tragic pictures°;” battles and festivities are 
delineated with masterly and circumstantial por- 
traiture, while the metaphysics of history, if the 
expression may be allowed, are comparatively 
neglected, and little light is thrown on the con- 
stitution and workings of that great soul, from 
which the mass, whose changes we have been 
following, derived its order and its energy. 

We have thus traced Conquest, at different 
times, and by different means, retarding and then 
creating Literature and Art at Rome, ripening 
them into short-lived beauty, and hurrying them 
to premature decay. To Conquest they owed their 
very existence; but in Conquest they also found 
a barrier, which prevented them, for the most 
part, from attaining the first order of excellence. 
If, however, this influence was, as regarded Rome 
herself, intricate in its workings, and question- 
able in its advantages, it assumes a more clear 
and more instructive form, when viewed as act- 
ing, through Rome, on the collective mind of 
modern Europe. No state was ever more sig- 
nally the unconscious instrument of Providence, 
than Rome; she was designed, by the conquests 
which she sought for her own aggrandizement, 
to be the means of profiting succeeding genera- 
tions, in religion, in morals, and in intellect. By 
her conquests, and by the consequences which 


¢ Wordsworth’s Excursion, book iv. 


VOL. V. R 
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ensued on them, she was formed to open the way 
for the propagation of Christianity ; to demon- 
strate by experimental proof the moral lesson, 
that the wisest scheme of selfish policy contains 
within itself the principle of dissolution; and to 
transmit to posterity, from the harvest which 
she gathered, the seeds of intellectual renovation. 
In order to accomplish this last object, it was 
necessary that she should not possess native 
productions of sufficient splendour to cause her 
to be regardless of those, with which she might 
be brought in contact elsewhere. It is not where 
original literature most flourishes, that histories 
of literature abound; had Cicero or Pliny been 
the propounders of novel systems, the theories 
of the old philosophers and the inventions of the 
early ages would have been in great measure 
unknown to us. It was therefore ordained, that 
the early conquests of Rome should inspire her 
with a devotion to war, which, during five cen- 
turies, diverted her from more refined occupa- 
tions. At the end of that period, as, in the phy- 
sical constitution of nature, a law, when its ope- 
ration ceases to be beneficial, is sometimes 
suddenly reversed“, Conquest began to exercise 
a contrary influence; and a people, which had 


ἃ See the remarks in Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise, on the 
beneficial effects produced by the contraction of water by cold 


down to a certain point, and its subsequent expansion by the same 
influence. 
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been previously characterized by contempt for 
every thing elegant, was found willing at once to 
admire, to imitate, and to preserve. The full 
purpose and beauty of the contrivance involved 
in these opposite processes, unfolded with the 
course of time. A season of drought was des- 
tined to arise, when the streams of knowledge, 
which gushed in different lands, would have 
been severally dried up and forgotten; they 
were therefore commissioned to pour their sepa- 
rate rills into one vast channel, whose waters, 
however diminished, were yet sufficient, when a 
more genial hour arrived, to shed fertility abroad, 
and to infuse into these latter days the wisdom 
of the ancient world. 
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ARGUMENT. 


PART I. 


AN HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE INFLUENCE OF ORACLES. 


Preface.—General object of divination. Varies in different people. 
—Grecian Oracles.—The Delphic the ruling Oracle, and there- 
fore our main subject. 


First, Influence of the Oracle in Public Life. 


I. Head of a Confederacy. 
II. Guide of Single States——1. Political interference—2. Reli- 
gious interference. 


Secondly, Influence in Privute Life. 


I, Oracle, moral guide; (in this capacity it takes cognizance both 
of public and private life together.)—Examples of persons con- 
sulting it as such.—Duties and doctrines taught by the Oracle, 
how public opinion stood with respect to them.—Inference from 
this. 

Il. Inferior cases of private consultation. 

Oracular theory.—Illicit influence exercised on the Oracle, how far 
it impaired the public faith in the Oracle. Causes which main- 
tained Oracular influence. 


PART ΤΙ. 


A CRITICAL EXAMINATION INTO THE REAL STATE OF FEELING 
WITH RESPECT TO ORACLES. 


Preliminary reasons in favour of intellectual men believing in them, 
though the evidence was slight. 

1. Recorded sentiments of intellectual men.—2. Character of the 
believing and unbelieving sides.—3. Arguments of each.—Con- 
clusion to be drawn from a comparison of them. 

Some of the probable effects of Oracular influence. 


THE INFLUENCE OF 
ANCIENT ORACLES IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIFE. 


Man’s ignorance and helplessness have generally 
directed him in one way or other to Religion. 
If he bows to his lot, the trial, of course, 
strengthens his belief. If he is impatient under 
it, still in the course of Providence his very im- 
patience, in an inferior degree, works round to 
the same end. For in endeavouring to obtain 
a nearer view of the objects of his religion; in 
struggling to gratify curiosity, or relieve doubt, 
or mitigate distress; he gradually builds up a re- 
ligious system of his own, far inferior indeed to 
that which was designed for him, but yet afford- 
ing him in some degree a religious discipline. 
From this source arose the Divination of the 
ancients. It was a scheme to give completeness 
to our present state of existence; and it varied 
accordingly as man’s perception of his wants was 
more or less enlarged. ‘The mere savage applied 
to diviners only when he had bodily pain to be 
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relieved: others, more civilized, carried on the 
view of their deficiency into the ordinary matters 
of life, and consulted their Oracles accordingly ; 
but they used their Oracles only as sources of 
information, and did not assign them any authori- 
tative character. Such seem to have been the 
Oracles in Egypt*. The Oracles in Greece 
supplied a far deeper want. They satisfied the 
craving in the mind of man for a more plain and 
visible divine administration, than he found es- 
tablished in the world. The Grecian Oracles 
informed men not only on their secular interests, 
as the inferior Oracles did, but on their religious 
concerns also. And the association of religion 
naturally brought with it the idea of authority. 
Accordingly, the Oracular system of Greece 
brought out the Deity in his sovereign character, - 
not only as revealing futurity, but as instructing 
man in his duty, and personally superintending 
his civil government. Being thus the full de- 
velopment of the Oracular principle, it constitutes 
the main subject of the present Essay. 

Delphi is the place to which we must turn for 
a full view of the Oracular system. The tripod 
of Apollo was there, as the common phrase 


went’. The god himself personally resided 


2 e.g. The suspected thefts of Amasis submitted to the Oracle’s 
ordeal. Herodotus, ii. 174. 
b Ee) yap μήτε ἐς Τρύνειον, ἐφοίτων, μήτε ἐς Κλάρον, 
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there, and in his own voice, transmitted through 
a human instrument, interpreted the will of Jove 
to man. 

Thus maintained by the presence of the deity 
himself, the Delphic Oracle was an institution of 
peculiar pre-eminence, standing high above all the 
others of its kind, which lay scattered throughout 
Greece. Others had each their different degrees 
of sanctity and importance; the Delphic Oracle 
was the only one which the god himself person- 
ally administered. Delphi was, in fact, the parent 
stock, from which other Oracles, in many cases, 
deduced their powers, as the inferior receives his 
authority from the superior®*. Thus, while a 
crowd of subordinate Oracles throughout Greece 
preserved a certain weight as fortune-telling in- 
stitutions, without ordinarily attempting any 
higher functions, the Delphic Oracle stood for- 
ward, and assumed a lofty position in the religious 
and political government of mankind. We find 
it early acting in the comprehensive sphere of a 
national confederacy, as the presiding centre ofa 


μήτ᾽ ἔνθα ὁ τρίπους ὁ ᾿Απόλλωνος. Philostratus, Vit. Ap. 
iv. 14. 

© Χρήσω δ᾽ ἀνθρώποισι Διὸς νημερτέα βουλήν. 

Homer, Hymn. Ap. 192. 

4 e.g. The Clarian Oracle at Colophon, founded by Manto, who 
is sent out from Delphi. Pausanias, vi. 3. The Oracle of Branchide, 
founded by Branchus, a priest of the temple at Delphi. Miller's 
Dorians, vol. i. p. 253. The Oracle of Trophonius, founded in 
obedience to a response from Delphi, Paus. x. 40, 
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circle of northern states. Both Strabo® and 

Pausanias‘ connect with it the institution of the 

Amphictyonic league, which was formed for the 

maintenance of harmony and union among the 

nations which composed it. This original circle 

is widened by the settlement of the Dorians, the 

great supporters of the Oracle in the Pelopon- 

nese, and is made to embrace the whole of 
Greece; so that in theory the Oracle is now the 

controlling centre of the Grecian world, viewed 

as a combination of kindred nations. From this 

larger sphere, in which we see it acting but little, 

it descends into the interior of single states; and 

exercises there a religious and political superin- 

tendence. Leaving then the sphere of public 

life, it becomes the Oracle of individuals, the 

confidential adviser on questions of private and Ὁ 
domestic. interest. 

The Delphic Oracle, being thus the ruling one 
of Greece’, throws into the back-ground its sub- 


© Τοιαύτης δὲ τῆς εὐκαιρίας οὔσης τῆς περὶ τοὺς Δελφοὺς 
συνήεσάν τε ῥᾳδίως ἐκεῖσε, μάλιστα δ᾽ οἱ ἐγγύθεν, καὶ δὴ καὶ τὸ 
᾿Αμφικτυονικὸν σύστημα ἐκ τούτου συνετάχθη, περί τε τῶν κοι- 
νῶν βουλευσόμενοι, καὶ τοῦ ἱεροῦ τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν ἕξον κοινοτέραν. 
Strabo, ed. Oxon. 1807. p. 609. 

{ Καταστήσασθαι δὲ συνέδριον ἐνταῦθα “Ἑλλήνων, ot piv’ Ap- 
φικτύονα τὸν Δευκαλίωνος νομίζουσι.--- Ανδροτίων δὲ ἐν τῇ 
᾿Ατθιδὶ ἔφη συγγραφῆ, ὡς τοεξαρχῆς ἀφίκοντο ἐς Δελφοὺς παρὰ 
τῶν προσοικοῦντων συνεδρεύσοντες. Paus. x. 8. 

8. ᾿Ενθάδε δὴ φρονέω τεὐξειν περικαλλέα νηὸν, 
"Eppevar ἀνθρώποις χρηστήριον" οἵ τε μοὶ αἰεὶ 
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ordinate associates, which would almost seem to 
be only local branches of it, assisting it in its in- 
ferior functions; while itself alone continued to 
act the part of an authoritative and governing in- 
stitution. ‘I'he Delphic Oracle, therefore, is the 
point to which we are to look, when we would 
ascertain the extent of Oracular influence among 
the ancients. And let us commence with its larger 
sphere of power. 

I. The Oracle was at the head of the Greek 
confederacy. ‘The traces of power exerted in 
this capacity are few. Some, however, remain to 
show, that the Oracle sometimes interfered be- 
tween contending states, defended the weak 
against the strong, and so maintained a balance 
of power in the nations of its circle’, And 
among these we may notice the stories related by 
Herodotus’, of the protection afforded by the 
Oracle to Arcadia against the ambition of the 
Lacedzmonians, and of its mediation between 


ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀγινήσουσι τεληέσσας ἔκατόμβας, 
ἢ μὲν boot ἸΤελοπόννησον πίειραν ἔχουσιν 
ἡδ᾽ ὅσοι Ἑὐρώπην τὲ καὶ ἀμφιρύτας κατὰ νήσους, 
χρησόμενοι, τοῖσιν δ᾽ ἂν ἐγὼ νημερτέα βουλὴν 
πᾶσι θεμιστεύσοιμι, χρέων ἐνὶ πίονι νηῷ. 
Hom. Hymn. Ap. 287, 544. 
" e.g. Hercules prevented from destroying Pisa. Paus. v. 3. 
The Thessalians checked in their inroads on their old enemies 


the Phocians. Paus. ix. 14. Vid. also Plutarch in Vit. Solon, 
c. 4. 


1 Herodotus, i. 66 and 89, 
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the Eginetans and their incensed neighbours of 
Attica. 

The Oracle again not unfrequently interfered 
in the treatment of conquered people*. Indeed, 
in early times it seems greatly to have negatived 
the conqueror’s power; and in many instances to 
have taken the vanquished into its own hands’. 
And these acts of interference are not unlike the 
acts of the head of a confederacy; though the 
pretext on which they proceed is not so much 
the defence of a confederate state, as the protec- 
tion of a suppliant. 

These displays of authority on the part of the 
Oracle, seem part of the position which we find 
it occupying in early times, as the centre of the 
Amphictyonic league. And they confirm the 


Κρ, g. The Oracle to the Athenians. 
Φράζεο δ᾽ ᾿Αρεῖόν τε πάγον, βωμούς τε θυώδεις 
Εὐμενίδων, ὅτι χρὴ Λακεδαιμονίους ἱκετεῦσαι 
δουρὶ πιεζομένους" τοὺς μὴ σὺ κτεῖνε σιδήρῳ, 
μηδ᾽ ἱκέτας ἀδικεῖν" ἱκέται δ᾽ ἱεροί τε καὶ ἁγνοί. 
Paus. vii. 25. 

Thus too the Lacedemonians, on the capture of Ithome, allow 
the Helots to depart in obedience to a command from the Oracle. 
"Hy δὲ τε καὶ χρηστήριον τοῖς Λακεδαιμονίοις ἸΤυθικὸν πρὸ τοῦ 
τὸν ἱκέτην τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ θωμήτα ἀφινξαι. Thucydides, i. 109, 

1 Θερσάνδρου δὲ τοῦ Πολυνείκους, Kai’ ᾿Αργείων ἑλόντων Θήβας, 
ἄλλοι τε αἰχμάλωτοι, καὶ ἡ Μαντὼ τῷ Απόλλωνι ἐκομίσθησαν ἐς 
Δελφούς. Paus. vil. 3. 

Maxy τε ot Δρύοπες ὑπὸ Ἡρακλέους ἐκρατήθησαν, καὶ ἀνά- 
θημα ἤχθησαν ἐς Δελφούς. 
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view of a celebrated modern commentator™, who 
attributes to the Oracle the formation of the 
Greeks into what may be called one nation, 
under one common name, Hellenes. 

II. From the consideration of the Oracle as 
the presiding centre of a circle of states, we come 
to consider it as the authoritative guide of each. 
In this capacity we find it taking under its cog- 
nizance both the secular and the religious con- 
cerns of the State; on the one hand superin- 
tending its political constitution, its colonizations 
and wars; and on the other hand regulating 
public worship, and inculeating moral and reli- 
gious duties. 

And before we enter on the cases in which it 
exercised its authority, we may examine into the 
nature of the authority itself. Generally then 
we find the Oracle not dictating, but controlling. 
It is a court of reference: its sanctions are neces- 
sary for every measure; its advice is asked for, 
and when once given must be followed; but it 
does not interpose its authority in the first place, 
or command without being consulted. It must 
be observed, however, that it is not left entirely 
to the option of men to consult it or not, accord- 
ing as they may wish for information on any 
measure in prospect. ‘They are bound to consult 
it; as we may gather from the style in which 


m Miller, vol. 1, Appendix 2. 
VOL. V. 5 
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Herodotus relates the neglect of Dorieus® to do 
so; as well as from the general tone of history on 
the subject. And this is the general position 
which the Oracle occupies. Sometimes, however, 
it assumes a more sovereign character, and com- 
mands without waiting for consultation. We 
have this in the instance of Battus in Herodotus?°, 
and in the proceedings of the Oracle subsequent 
to it?. 

We come now to inspect the particular cases, 
in which the Oracle interfered; and first, the 
cases of political interference. 

We find it consulted, in the first place, on 
changes in the political constitution of a State. 
The connection of the Spartan constitution with 
the Oracle is well known. Lycurgus, according 
to common accounts, received it originally from 
the Oracle. Lysander, in order to bring about 
his political innovations, felt it necessary, no 
matter by what means, to procure its sanction‘. 
Agis supported his reforms by arguments from 
the same source’. Sparta is the strongest in- 
stance to our point, but not the only one. Old 


Ὁ Herod. v. 42. 
© Barr ἐπὶ φωνὴν ἦλθες, ἄναξ δὲ σε Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων 
ἐς Λιβύην πέμπει μηλοτρόφον οἰκιστῆρα. Herod. iv. 155. 
Ρ “Ἕλληνας πάντας ὥρμησε χρήσασα ἡ Πυθίη πλέειν; κ- τ΄ re 
Τα, 159. 
4« Plutarch, Lys. 25, 26. 
τ Plut. Ages. 9. 
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legends report that both Theseus* and Solon‘ 
were aided in their national reforms. by the voice 
of the Oracle. And we know on surer authority 
that the same voice, or what answers our purpose 
equally well, the counterfeit of it, brought about 
the subversion of the Pysistratid tyranny, and 
proclaimed the tyrant of Sicyon a robber", as 
contrasted to the ancient royal line whose seat 
he occupied. Again, we have the republican 
parties of Megara* and Cyrene’ both consulting 
the Oracle for permission to remould their re- 
spective States. 

Besides the ‘great questions of political organi- 
zation, others affecting only the subordinate de- 
tails of State come under the cognizance of the 
Oracle. It is consulted in cases of doubtful suc- 
cession, and in other questions of the same cha- 
racter’. 

From the internal arrangements of the State, 
we turn to its wars and its colonizations. 

The eagerness with which the favour of the 
Oracle was sought on the opening of wars is con- 
spicuous in history*. And we must observe, 
that it was excited not so much by the bare de- 
sire of knowing future consequences, as by the 


5 Plutarch, Thes. 25. τ Td. Sol. 148. 
" Herod. v. 67. x Paus. Attic. 43. 
y Herod. iv. 


* Plut. Ages. 3. Phocion. 8. Thucyd. v. 16, etc. etc. 
* Thucyd. i. 118, 
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hope of obtaining the Oracle’s blessing. The 
Oracle possessed not only knowledge, but also 
power. The deity who administered it had a 
positive influence on human affairs”; and there- 
fore we find Croesus and others endeavouring to 
propitiate him with presents. 

Colonization being the act of founding a new 
State, came peculiarly under the Oracle’s super- 
intendence, in its character of State guardian and 
director. Accordingly the founder seems to have 
gone out as missionary from the Oracle, bound 
to adhere to the course marked out for him, on 
pain of punishment for deviation; and, having 
raised his new State, bound to make it an outpost 
of the Oracle by perpetuating the sacred con- 
nection on which he first started, and by esta-_ 
blishing in the very place the worship of the 
Oracular deity. The premature death of Dorieus 
was considered as a divine punishment on him, 
for having joined in a passing war on the Italian 
coast while leading a colony under Oracular aus- 
pices to Sicily’. There we see the notion of the 
age, that the founder ofa colony was so far in the 
service of the Oracle, and not altogether his own 
master. And that his service extended to pre- 
serving the influence of the Oracle, and establish- 


> Thus in answering the complaints of Croesus, the god declares 
hat he had put off the capture of Sardis for three years beyond its 
estined time. Herod. i. 91. 

© Herod. v. 42, sqq. 
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ing the worship of its deity in his new State; 
we may refer to the spread of both, by means of 
colonization, over the whole Grecian world®: a 
fact which historical testimony has most fully es- 
tablished. The Oracle appears itself too to have 
pronounced colonization under its auspices a 
sacred mission; for we find that colonization was 
the chief use to which it put those who were es- 
pecially consecrated to its service®. 

2. And this brings us to the other main divi- 
sion of the Oracle’s authority, in its character of 
State guardian, viz. its superintendence of public 
religion. 

First, it regulated public worship. In the 
earliest times to which Grecian history carries 
us, the Oracle of Dodona is said to have intro- 
duced among the uninformed Pelasgians, the 
deities of a civilized nation and a refined theo- 
logy; and this authority was ever afterwards 
continued by the Grecian Oracle. Thus Attica 
received from the Oracle her worship of Bacchus ‘, 


4 Muller, Dorians, vol. i. pp. 288, 291, 293. 

© Mayn τε ot Δρύοπες ὑπὸ Ἡρακλέους ἐκρατήθησαν, καὶ τῷ 
᾿Απόλλωνι ἀνάθημα ἤχθησαν ἐς Δελφοὺς, ᾿Αναχθέντες δ᾽ ἐς Πε- 
λοπόννησον, χρήσαντος, Ἡρακλεῖ τοῦ θεοῦ, πρῶτα μὲν τὴν πρὸς 
ρμιόνῃ ᾿Ασίνην ἔσχον. Paus. iv. 34. 

Θερσάνδρου τε τοῦ Πολυνείκους, καὶ ᾿Αργείων ἐλόντων Θήβας, 
ἄλλοι τε αἰχμάλωτοι καὶ ἡ Μαντὼ τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι ἐκομίσθησαν ἐς 
Δελφοὺς---ἐκπέμψαντος δὲ σφᾶς ἐς ἀποικίαν τοῦ θεοῦ, περαιοῦν - 
ται ναυσὶν ἐς ᾿Ασίαν. Paus. vil. 3. 

f Paus, Att. 2. 


s3 
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Sparta her Jupiter Hellenius®. On the approach 
of Xerxes’ armament we are informed, that a re- 
sponse from Delphi added the Winds to the ca- 
talogue of divinities", and commanded worship to 
be paid them as the future guardians of Greece. 
And Plato, in forming his imaginary state, sub- 
mits its religious system to the control of the 
Oracle’. | 
Hence we come to consider a_ subordinate 
branch of Grecian religion. In tracing the pro- 
egress of hero-worship, a crowd of examples point 
out the Oracle as the power which canonized the 
hero, and lifted him up above ordinary greatness, 
to be the object of prayer and sacrifice. There 
are different stages, however, before this consum- 
mation is attamed. We have the Oracle first 
pointing out living persons of eminent virtue ; 
Eacus, for example, as the old legend records‘, 
to intercede with the deity for guilty and afflicted 
men. ‘The influence of these persons with the 


& Muller, Dorians, vol. i. App. 2. 

h Herod. vii. 178. 

i Plato, Legg. vill. 828. 

k Αὐχμὸς τὴν Ἑλλάδα ἐπὶ χρόνον ἐπίεζε, Kai οὔτε τὴν ἐκτὸς 
ἰσθμοῦ χώραν, οὔτε ἸΤελοποννησίοις ὗσεν ὁ θεός" ἐς ὃ ἐς Δελφοὺς 
ἀπέστειλαν ἐρησομένους τὸ αἴτιον bre εἴη, καὶ αἰτήσοντας ἅμα 
λύσιν τοῦ κακοῦ. Τούτοις ἡ Πυθία εἶπε, Δία ἱλάσκεσθαι, χρῆναι 
δὲ, εἴπερ ὑπακούσει σφίσιν, Αἰακὸν τὸν ἱκετεύσοντα εἶναι. Οὕτας 
Αἰακοῦ δεησομένους ἀποστέλλουσιν ἀφ᾽ ἕκαστης πόλεως" καὶ ὃ 
μὲν τῷ Πανελληνίω Ati θύσας καὶ εὐξάμενος, τὴν Ἑλλάδα γῆν 
ἐποίησεν ὕεσθαι. Paus, il. 29. 
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deity would not be considered to terminate with 
their life. The Oracle, accordingly, threw a 
living sanctity around the illustrious dead; tombs 
and chapels were raised over their remains, and 
their favour was propitiated by games and sacri- 
-fice. Time and story, however, must first have 
exalted the hero somewhat above his human cha- 
racter, before he receives this full flow of venera- 
tion. Homer describes no hero-worship in the 
heroic times; though his hyperbolical praise of 
the men of past generations, would seem to indi- 
cate its existence in his own. The superstition, 
however, gains ground shortly after the heroic 
ages, and the Oracle leads the way in establishing 
it. Thus Hector at Thebes', the poet Hesiod at 
Orchomenus™, and the patriarch Arcas" among 
his descendants the Arcadians, all owed their 
divine honours to the Oracular voice. Under 
Oracular auspices and direction, the two last de- 
scendants of the Pelopid family, Orestes°® and his 
son 'Tisamenus?, found an honourable tomb, and 
a venerating people in the head city of their 
Dorian conquerors. ‘These instances are enough 
to prove the influence of the Oracle in the insti- 


! Θηβαῖοί Κάδμοιο πόλιν καταναιετάοντες 
αἴκ᾽ ἐθέλητε πάτραν οἰκεῖν σὺν ἀμύμονι πλούτῳ 
Ἕκτορος ὀστέα Πριαμίδου κομίσαντες ἐς οἴκους 
ἐξ ᾿Ασίης Διὸς ἐννεσίης Ἥρωα σέβεσθε. Paus. Boeot. 18. 
m Jd. ibid. 37. n Td. Arcad. 9. 
° Herod. i, 67. P Paus. Ach. 1. 
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tution of hero-worship: and its rebuke to the in- 
novating tyrant of Sicyon’, for designing to re- 
move the chapel of a national hero, shows that it 
zealously maintained what it had originally es- 
tablished. In this spirit the propitiation of heroes 
is enjoined on man in his difficulties"; their ex- 
ternal worship is watched over with superintend- 
ing care‘, and their statues are honoured with a 
place in the Delphic temple‘. 

The worship degenerated in later times, and 
the Oracle, gratifying the popular taste, bestowed 
divine honours on the favourite Athlete", and 
the patriotic soldier *, without even waiting for 
the ennobling powers of fable and antiquity. 

From the higher branches of religious worship, 


the authority of the Oracle seems to have ex-— 


tended over public games and ceremonies. For 


4 Ἧ δὲ Πυθίη ot χρᾷ paca” Adpecroy μὲν εἶναι Σικυωνίων Ba- 
σιλέα, ἐκεῖνον δὲ λευστῆρα. Herod. ν. 67. 

τ ἤλλλοι δὲ φασιν---πρῶτον μὲν αὐτῷ τὸν ἐν Δελφοῖς θεὸν 

χρῆσαι 
᾿Αρχηγοὺς χώρας θυσίαις ἥρωας ἐνοίκους" 
ἵλασο. Plut. Sol. 9. Vid. etiam Paus. Boeot. 37. 

5. Kai Καρὸς τοῦ Φωρωνέως μνῆμα ἐστι, τὸ μὲν ἐξ ἀρχῆς χῶμα 
γῆς, ὕστερον δὲ, τοῦ θεοῦ χρήσαντος, ἐκοσμήθη λίθῳ κογχίτῃ. 
Paus. Attic. 44. 

t Paus. x. 9, sq. 

ἃ “ὕστατος ἡρώων Ἰζλεομήδης ᾿Αστυπαλαιεὺς 

ὅν θυσίαις τιμᾶθ᾽ ὡς μηκέτι θνητὸν ἐόντα. Τά. ν. 9, 11. 
Thus again. 

Θειαγένην δ᾽ ἄμνηστον ἀφήκατε τὸν μέγαν ὑμῶν. Paus. vi. 11. 
Both Cleomedes and Theiagenes were Athletes. 

Χ e.g. Onesilus. Herod. v. 114. 
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we find the Oracle re-establishing in the reign of 
Iphitus ¥ the Olympic games, and afterwards, on 
one occasion, enforcing the Olympic regulations 
against the Athenians who disputed them *. 

The Ministers of Religion again were under 
its especial protection, if we may gather any 
thing from the fact, that the Parians thought it 
necessary to consult the Oracle, as to the punish- 
ment of a priestess who had treacherously intro- 
duced an enemy into their city*; and from the 
command of the Oracle to the Apollonians, to 
give the prophet Evenius» compensation for the 
punishment inflicted on him. 

Thus far external religion lay under Oracular 
superintendence. It has been brought under the 
head of public life, because it was merely a mat- 
ter between the Oracle and the State. We hear, 
indeed, of a remarkable case, in which an indivi- 
dual consulted the Oracle as to the best form of 
worship *. But in general, as the Oracle in that 
very instance enjoined, the individual acquiesced 
in the ordinance of the State, and pursued the 
subject no further. 

We come, however ,now to consider the Oracle 


¥ Kai ot προσταχθῆναι φασὶν ὑπὸ τῆς Πυθίας ὡς αὐτόν τε φι- 
τον δέοι καὶ Ἡλείους τὸν ᾿ΟὈλυμπιακὸν ἀγῶνα σώσασθαι. Paus. v. 4, 

ZN 15... 

ἃ Herod. vi. 135. 

b Td. ix. 93. 

¢ Xen. Mem. i. 3. iv. 3. 
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as a guide in morals; that is, in the moral and 
essential parts of Religion as distinguished from 
the positive institution. 

And here we enter fairly on the second divi- 
sion of our present enquiry, viz. the influence of 
the Oracle in private life. Moral and religious 
practice did not admit of being marked out by 
rule, like the external institution of religion. 
After all the light that the moral code of the 
State afforded, individuals still had their cases 
of conscience, which needed the decision of a 
superior power. On moral questions then pri- 
vate life came immediately under the superinten- 
dence of the Oracle. And thus, at the present 
stage of our enquiry, public and private life run 
side by side, and may be considered as one. 

An early notion of the Oracle as a moral guide 
occurs in the Odyssey, where Amphinomus ad- 
vises the suitors before they lay their hands on 
Telemachus, to see whether the Oracle approves 
of the deed or not*. Two other intances are 
recorded by Herodotus; one, the case of the 


ἀ Ὦ φίλοι, οὐκ ἂν ἔγωγε κατακτείνειν ἐθέλοιμι 

Τηλέμαχον, δεινὸν δὲ γένος βασιλήϊόν ἐστι 

Κτείνειν" ἀλλὰ πρῶτα θεῶν εἰρώμεθα βουλάς" 

Bi μὲν κ᾽ αἰνήσωσι Διὸς μεγάλοιο θέμιστες, 

Αὐτός τε κτενέω, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄλλους πάντας ἀνώξω" 

Εἰ δὲ κ᾿ ἀποτρωπῶσι θεοὶ παύσασθαι ἄνωγα. 

Hom. Od. II. 409, 
Strabo reads for ‘ θέμιστες, ‘Topovpot,’ who, it appears, were 

the ““ὑποφήται τοῦ Avdc,” at Dodona. Vide p. 476. 
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Cumeeans, who ask leave of the Oracle at Bran- 
chide to betray their suppliant; the other, the 
case of Glaucus, who consults the Oracle of Del- 
phi, as to whether he may break oath with one 
who had entrusted some property to his keeping. 
In all these cases it is remarkable, that the par- 
ties consulting are tolerably aware beforehand of 
their real line of duty. The questions they pro- 
pound, are questions that the natural conscience 
of any man could answer of itself. But the de- 
cision of their own conscience is what they wish 
to counterbalance, and they appeal to the Oracle 
in the vague thought, that nothing is impossible 
from a divine power; and hoping to discover, 
after all, that their moral code had been too 
rigid, and that no real obstacle had stood be- 
tween their inclinations and their objects. Such 
perhaps was the depraved and superstitious view 
which led a large class of men to seek the moral 
guidance of the Oracle. At the same time it 
heightens our idea of the Oracle’s power to ob- 
serve, that it did not always tamper with the 
evasive spirit, which brought men to its tribunal; 
and to perceive in its severe rebukes to Glaucus® 

© The priestess’ reply to Glaucus’ apology for tempting the Oracle 
is remarkable ; τὸ πειρηθῆναι Tov θεοῦ, καὶ τὸ ποιῆσαι ἴσον δύνασ- 
θαι. Herod. vi. 86. The whole story is finely alluded to by Juve- 
nal ; ——— omnem 

Vocem adyti dignam templo veramque probavit 
Extinctus pariter tota cum prole domoque, etc. 
Sat. xiii, 205, 544. 
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and the Cumeans‘, that it could occupy the high 
grounds of an independent and authoritative in- 
structor. ‘The belief and reverence of mankind 
must be deeply fixed, when an institution, based 
on human will and fancy, dares to contravene the 
power which created it, and to assume an inde- 
pendence which its origin does not bear out. 

The story of the Cnidians* in Herodotus give 
us both a more ingenuous and a more refined in- 
stance of religious enquiry. ‘That scrupulous 
people, driven to extremities by the immediate 
prospect of a Persian invasion, and their only 
means of defence lying in cutting the narrow 
isthmus which joined their peninsula to the main 
land, were yet afraid to violate so far the natural 
order of Providence: and laid the question be- 
fore the Oracle. The Oracle confirmed their 
scruples"; and the Cnidians accordingly, deprived 
of their only hope, yielded without a struggle to 
the invaders. 

Tenderness: toward suppliants again was a 
duty often inculcated by the Oracle, as we have 
seen in the instance of the Cumzans. 

And, besides these more formal interferences, 
we find the Oracle throwing moral hints and pre- 


f Herod. i. 158. 
& Id. ibid. 174. 
h Ἰσθμὸν δὲ μὴ πυργοῦτε, pnd ὀρύσσετε" 
Lev γὰρ κ᾽ ἔθηκε νῆσον εἰ κ᾿ ἐβούλετο. Id. ibid. 
1 Paus. Ach, 25. Lacon. 17. Herod. i. 167, etc. etc. 
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cepts with its ordinary responses, when the ques- 
tions themselves had not strictly called for their 
insertion. The duty of resignation is tacitly 
conyeyed in the answer to the enquiry of Croesus, 
concerning his dumb son*; and more expressly 
enjoined in the answer to the same monarch’s re- 
proaches, after his conquests by the Persians’. 
And his ancestor, in the very response which 
places him on the Lydian throne, is threatened 
with that sure, though perhaps long delayed, re- 
tribution, which is the inevitable consequence of 
pice”. 

In order to forma right estimate of the influence 
of the Oracle in that capacity in which we are 
now considering it, our natural course is next to 
examine how public opinion stood with respect 
to those duties and doctrines which the Oracle 
appears to have enforced. These, as far as we 
know from history, were principally, the certainty 
of punishment on vice", the sanctity of the Divine 
nature°®, the sacredness of religious places, the 


kK Avdé γένος, πολλῶν βασιλεῦ, μέγα νήπιε Κροῖσε, 
μὴ βούλευ πολύευκτον ἰὴν ἀνὰ δώματ᾽ ἀκούειν 
παιδὸς φθεγγομένου" τόδε σοὶ πολὺ λώϊον ἀμφὶς 
ἔμμεναι. αὐδήσει γὰρ ἐν ἥματι πρῶτον ἀνόλβῳ. 
Herod. 1, 85. 
'Tiv πεπρωμένην μοῖραν ἀδύνατά ἐστι ἀποφυγέειν, καὶ θεῷ. 
Id. ib. 91. 
m Td. ib. 14. 
” The responses above mentioned to Glaucus, to the Cumzans, 
to Gyges on obtaining the Lydian throne, and to Croesus on losing it. 
°® The second responses to Glaucus and the Cumezans, 
VOL. V. Τ' 
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tenderness due to suppliants?”, the inviolability of 
oaths‘, and the resignation proper from such a 
creature as man, to the order of Providence 
which he finds established around him‘. 

The presentiment of punishment following on 
vice is so strong in the mind of man, that it has 
left its marks in the history of every age and 
country. But it possessed peculiar power over 
Grecian minds. The pestilence, the earthquake, 
the famine, any disorder of nature, or affliction 
of state, instantly suggested to their fears and 
fancies the idea of some hidden sin, of which the 
present visitation was the fruit, and brought them 
to the Oracle to know how to expiate it. In their 
national legends, the one curse pronounced on the 
ancestor moves downward with increasing force, 
till the guilty family is at length swept away. 
And their national sacred law involved all the 
posterity in the ancestor’s pollution. The Lace- 
dzmonians, again, in the Peloponnesian war, ever 


P Oracle to the Cumeans. Dodonean Oracle to Athenians to 

spare the captive Lacedemonians, ending with 

sce νον ἵκεται τ᾽ ἵἹεροί TE καὶ ἄγνοι. 
Paus. vii. 25. Oracle to Lacedemonians, τὸν ἱκετὴν τοῦ Διὸς τοῦ 
Ἴθωμητα ἀφιέναι. Thucyd.i. 103. Punishment of the violation 
of the duty in the case of Pausanias, by the Oracle. aus, iii. 17. 

4 Case of Glaucus just mentioned. 

* Oracles to Cnidians and Croesus mentioned above. Oracle to 
Parians forbidding them to condemn Timo. οὐ Τιμοῦν εἶναι τὴν 
αἰτίην τούτων, ἀλλὰ δεῖν yap Μιλτιάδεα τελευτᾶν μὴ εὖ, φανῆνα, 
οἱ τῶν κακῶν κατηγεμόνα. 
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attributed their misfortunes to their faults; and 
when conscience of innocence, looked forward to 
success *. 

If we enquire what offences, according to the 
popular creed, most called for divine vengeance, 
loudest in the cry we find the profaned sanctuary, 
the injured suppliant, and the violated oath. 

The Lacedzmonians, for the first half of the 
Peloponnesian war, are agitated with misgivings, 
because their side had first violated the truce. 
And their impressions of the divine sanctity 
appear in their charging the profaneness, even of 
an individual, in tampering with the Oracle, with 
an important influence on their national fortunes‘. 
The general voice of Greece attributed the death 
of Cleomenes to the same offence’. And the re- 
flections which Xenophon puts into the mouth 
of Croesus*, on his own trial of the Oracle pre- 
vious to consultation, shows that the notion of 
divine sanctity advanced beyond the mere ab- 
staining from frauds such as those of Peistoanax 
and Cleomenes, and made it wrong to approach 
the Deity in the spirit of rude enquiry, though 


5 Thucyd. vii. 18. 

* Thucyd. v. 16. 

ἃ Herod. vi. 75. 

* Πρῶτον μὲν ἀμελήσας ἐρωτᾷν τὸν θεὸν, εἴ τι ἐδεόμην, ἀπε- 
πειρώμην αὐτοῦ εἰ δύναιτο ἀληθεύειν. τοῦτο δὲ μὴ ὅτι ὁ θεὸς, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ἄνθρωποι καλοὶ κἀγαθοὶ, ἐπειδὰν γνῶσιν ἀπιστούμενοι, 
ob φιλοῦσι τοὺς ἀπιστοῦντας. Xen, Cyrop. vii. 2. 
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the mind of the enquirer might be sincere. It is 
fanciful to detect here the influence of that voice, 
which told Glaucus, that to commit sin and to 
tempt the Deity to allow it were the same thing, 
and which encouraged the impiety of the Cu- 
mans, that that very impiety might bring down 
upon them the retribution which the injured 
honour of the Deity, whom they had asked to 
countenance it, demanded ? 

The sanctity of the Deity naturally attached a 
sacredness to the places of his worship, and the 
sacredness of religious places connected itself 
with the rights of the suppliants who fled to them. 
The scrupulous regard paid to these sacred bar- 
riers is perhaps the most extraordinary feature 
in the religion of Greece. The historian Pau- 
sanias, after noticing the violation of them in the 
case of the Spartan king of his name, adds, that 
his was the only instance in which the temple, 
where he suffered, had been violated’. And in 
another place he remarks, that, from many in- 
stances of divine punishment, the crime of wrong- 
ing a suppliant appeared an inexpiable one ’. 

We now come to the last point of Oracular in- 


y Paus. Lacon. 17. 

z Id. Ach. 25. ‘The national superstition, much exaggerated 
and abased, came under the consideration of the Roman Senate in 
the reign of Tiberius. It appeared then that sacred asylums existed 
in every Grecian city, which took in all who fled to them, and pro- 
tected the most abandoned offenders from the arm of the law. On 
the titles of these institutions being inspected, every city came for- 
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struction mentioned in our enumeration above. 
The Oracle, we gather from the response to the 
Cnidians, inculcated the duty of humility or ac- 
quiescence in the order of Providence, as op- 
posed to the spirit of busy improvement, or 
scheming ambition. 

Now we find no notion more common among 
the Greeks than a general suspicion of any thing 
above the common way. Man was a dependent 
being, and therefore ought to be a quiet and an 
humble one. And accordingly the Deity was 
represented in a jealous character, as ever on 
the watch to frustrate his schemes or undermine 
his elevation. 

When Pausanias * notices the story of the Cni- 
dians, it is to illustrate a singular display of their 
spirit. Many attempts had been made, he says, 
to cut the Corinthian isthmus; but they had al- 
ways been given up, before the accomplishment 
of the work; and hence he remarks, that it is a 
difficult thing to force the order of Providence. 
This was the view, which the Greeks took of the 
wonderful works of Xerxes’ army preparatory 
to invasion; as appears from the impiety which 
their fancy associated with them, in the story of 
the monarch lashing the sea. And the enormous 
scale, on which the Persian movement was con- 


ward with eager proof of their validity, some of them founded on 
special commands of the Oracle.” Tacitus, Ann, ili, 56. 
@ Paus. Corinth, 1. 


Td 
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ducted, was formally urged by the Greek coun- 
cil, as an argument that it could not succeed ἢ, 
The stories of Croesus and Polycratres in Hero- 
dotus are specimens of the same spirit. 

With this last duty we close the series of Ora- 
cular lessons, and the enquiry into the state of 
public opinion on the truths which they conveyed. 
On a review of the whole we may pronounce the 
lesson to have been rather of a religious than of 
a moral kind, that is, to have touched more on 
man’s relations to God, than on those to his fel- 
low men. Duties, indeed, between one man and 
another were inculcated: but they were incul- 
cated only from their connection with religious 
obligations. ‘The suppliant was protected, not 
because he was an object of mercy, but because. 
he was sacred property. Honesty was enjoined 
in the inviolability of oaths; and ambition was 
discountenanced as insubordination to Provi- 
dence. Religious duties then appear to have 
been the Oracle’s main care as distinguished 
from the rest of morality. 

Now we find this same distinction broadly 
drawn in ancient practice. By the mass of man- 
kind morality seems hardly to have been acknow- 
ledged except under the shelter of religious 
sanctions. ‘lhe barbarous treatment of the cap- 
tive Plateans came from a people who scrupu- 


Ὁ Herod. vii. 
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lously respected the rights of the meanest sup- 
pliant in their temple‘, and who at a word from 
the Oracle spared the revolters of Ithome*. We 
find the Athenians enthusiasts in religion, crowd- 
ing their city with chapels*, persecuting unbe- 
lievers ‘, and punishing positive acts of profana- 
tion with death 2, at a time when their treatment 
of subject states is marked with the utmost vio- 
lence and oppression. And when the death of 
Cleomenes led men to speculate on the crimes 
which had brought it on him, it is curious to ob- 
serve, that his wanton ambition and cruelty 
passed unnoticed by all, even by those who had 
most signally suffered from them, and that cer- 
tain acts of desecration were thought to consti- 
tute his guilt. 

We find then, on the whole, that certain truths 
inculcated by the Oracle stood high in the public 
mind; and further, that the main line of duty 
which it took up, viz. respect to religious obliga- 
tions, was thought much of; while mere morality, 
which it but lightly noticed, was regarded with 
coldness and indifference. Now we must be cau- 
tious not to infer too much from this coincidence. 
The Oracle, if based on delusion, would of course 
follow the public mind; and therefore the public 
mind would coincide with the Oracle. But the 


¢ Vid. p. 198. 4 Thucyd. i. 103. 
e Plato, Legg. x. 999. fe. g. Protagoras. 
8 As in the case of the ‘ Herma.’ Thucyd. vi. 
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matter does not rest here. It is no new thing in 
the world, to see the human mind swayed by the 
very powers which its fancy originated, and which 
its superstition maintains. If the Oracle only 
reflected back on the public mind the moral no- 
tions which it borrowed thence, its influence 
might still have been great. If it did only that, 
it still served as a memento to conscience, as a 
personification of that law, which man would re- 
cognise in his own mind, but which would require 
an addition of substance, and a clearer delineation 
to impel him to action. And that the Oracle had 
an influence of this kind, we may fairly appeal, 
as we have done, to the great run of those prin- 
ciples which it enforced; and especially to the 
continuance of superstition in Greece, amidst. 
growing civilization and philosophy, in a degree 
almost unparalleled by any other nation of the 
ancient world. 

Here we turn from the most important branch 
of the Oracle’s authority, and from the spheres 
of public and private life conjointly, to the sub- 
ordinate cases of individual consultation. The 
Oracle now lowers into a fortune-telling institu- 
tion. However, even in this capacity, it receives 
dignity from the sober belief which it obtains, 
and from the superior minds that apply to it. 
The fall appears only in the subject, and not in 
the people who consult, when we find Xenophon, 
at the advice of Socrates, applying to the Oracle 
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on a question which concerned his personal in- 
terests". Thus respectably acknowledged, the 
father consulted it on the fortunes of his child'; 
the adventurer on the issue of his scheme *; the 
infirm how to procure relief'; the exile how to 
regain his country™. This branch of the Ora- 
cle’s influence comes out but little in history; 
but it must have performed an important part in 
attaching the people, and so maintaining the sys- 
tem. 

Over and above these cases of domestic appli- 
cation, private life would be touched on by some 
of the Oracle’s public prerogatives ; as, for in- 
stance, its authority over colonization. It must 
doubtless have been an interference with the li- 
berty of the individual, that the bold adventurer 
could not lead out his colony, except under Ora- 
cular auspices and direction. 

We close here our historical view of the Ora- 
cle’s influence in public and private life. From 
viewing it as the centre of a circle of states, we 
saw it the ruling Oracle of each, and in that ca- 
pacity exercising a political and religious autho- 
rity; a religious authority both as regards the 
positive, and as regards the moral, part of reli- 
gion. As guide in morals, it became the Oracle 
of individuals, as well as of states. And from 


bh Xen. Anab. iii. 1. i Herod. i. 85. v. 92, 
k Xenoph. sup. cit. 1 Herod, iv. 161. 
m Paus. Attic. 38, 
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this subject of communication with individuals, 
it descended into the various minutia of private 
life, and informed men on their personal and do- 
mestic interests. 

The original theory was certainly a grand one. 
It seems to have been nothing less, than the es- 
tablishment of one universal government, both 
secular and religious, over the various nations of 
Greece. And when we add that that govern- 
ment was a divine one, we have perhaps as bold 
a scheme as ever was conceived by the mind of 
man. It corresponds in some degree, (to compare 
small things with great,) to Hildebrand’s scheme 
of universal empire, which would have constituted 
the popedom, the political as well as the spiritual 
head of the nations of the world. The popedom 
would indeed have been only the earthly repre- 
sentative of the divine government, while the in- 
terpreter of the will of Jove at Delphos was him- 
self a God. 

But when we have said this, we have men- 
tioned only the theory which may be drawn 
from the traces of authority, which lie scattered 
throughout history. To assert, that it was ever 
acted up to, would be contradicting history and 
human nature. We have noticed, however, the 
testimonies of Pausanias and Strabo, which con- 
nect with the Oracle the establishment of the 
Amphyctionic confederacy”, the object of which 


4 Muller, (Dorians,) sup. cit. 
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was the maintenance of harmony and union 
among the associate States. The later inter- 
preters of Grecian fable assign the Oracle a 
wide political control in early times, when they 
discover in it an institution which spread civili- 
zation and social order among uncultivated na- 
tions®. And their supposition agrees with the 
opinion before mentioned of ἃ modern commen- 
tator, who attributes to Oracular influence the 
adoption of the common name Hellenes. 

In earlier times, and confined more to the 
sphere of Northern Greece, the Oracle may pro- 
bably have exercised a greater power, than we 
find belonging to it, when acting over a larger 
surface and a more settled population. States 
of less power would be more easy subjects of 
management. And besides this, the constant 
disorders of a rude age, whether produced by 
war or migration, break the course of the world 
in its influence on the principle of faith in man, 
and do not allow him time to contract that settled 
experience, which would prejudice his mind 
against the reception of the supernatural. Thus 
the uncultivated ages of the world have been 
made to provide a religion for their more culti- 


° Ὑπολαμβανουσι κατασκευάσαι τὸ μαντεῖον ᾿Απόλλωνα μετὰ 
Θέμιδος ὠφελῆσαι βουλόμενον τὸ γένος ἡμῶν. εἶτα τὴν ὠφέλειαν 
εἰπὼν ὅτι εἰς ἠμερότητα προυκαλεῖτο, καὶ ἐσωφρόνισε τοῖς μὲν 
χρηστηριάζων, καὶ τὰ μὲν προστάττων, τὰ δ᾽ ἀπαγορεύων, τοὺς 
δ᾽ ovd’ ὕλως προσιέμενος. Ephorus, cit, ἀρ. Strabon. p. 612.} 
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vated successors, and institutions which lively 
credulity first raised, have faced the cold gaze of 
after generations with all the advantages of anti- 
quity and established custom to back them. 
Long before the Trojan war, the proverbial 
wealth of the Delphic temple bore witness to 
the Oracle’s power over the munificent zeal of 
its followers’. Here again a rude age shows 
itself more favourable to the influence of reli- 
gious institutions than a civilized one. For mu- 
nificence is of course a more easy virtue, where 
property is less secure, and the notion itself of 
property less strict. And acts of munificence 
naturally attach the mind to the object of them, 
while at the same time they invest it with the ad- 
ditional means of influence, which flow from the 
acquisition of external splendour. And here our 
former remark may be repeated. The generosity 
of an uncultivated age adorns its religion to meet 
the languid belief of a cultivated one. 

It is natural then to suppose, that the Oracle 
exercised greater power in earlier times, and that 
it may once have presided to some effect over a 
federative body of Northern States. That power, 
indeed, disappears in historical times, and leaves 
but few traces from which the theory can be 


P Οὐδ᾽ boa λαΐνος οὐδὸς ἀφήτορος ἐντὸς ἐέργει 
Φοίβου᾽ Απόλλωνος Πυθοῖ ἔνι πετρήεσσῃ. 
Hom. II, I, 404, sqq. 
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gathered. But in the private sphere of single 
states, it still retains influence, and continues it 
through many successive ages of civilization and 
philosophy, till it sinks under the weight of the 
Roman empire’. It is consulted on all emer- 
gencies, and is the frequent object of pious mu- 
nificence, or anxious propitiation. Prosperity 
and distress, the exultation of victory and the 
dread of defeat, the pestilence and the deliver- 
ance from it, equally bring men with their offer- 
ings to the Oracle, to display gratitude for past 
benefits, or excite compassion for impending evils. 
The Oracle held itself entitled to a just return 
for all the instruction and protection it imparted; 
and therefore occasionally made demands of its 
own motion, on the wealth of its more prosper- 
ous followers". And where such demands were 
made, common religious feeling enforced submis- 
sion to them. 

The deference which the Oracle enjoyed ap- 
pears again in the care with which its responses 


4 Τοῖς ἀρχαῖοις μᾶλλον ἣν ἐν τιμῇ, καὶ ἡ μαντικὴ καθόλου, 
καὶ τὰ χρηστήρια" νυνὶ δὲ ὀλιγωρία κατέχει πολλὴ, τῶν Ῥω- 
μαΐων ἀρκουμένων τοῖς Σίβυλλης χρησμοὶς, κ. τ. ΧΑ. Strab. p. 
1152. 

τ Σιφνίων ἡ νῆσος χρυσοῦ μέταλλα ἤνεγκε, καὶ αὐτοὺς τῶν 
προσιόντων ἐκέλευσεν ὁ θεὸς ἀποφέρειν δεκάτην ἐσ Δελφούς. Οἱ 
δὲ τὸν θησαυρὸν ὠκοδομήσαντο, καὶ ἀπέφερον τὴν δεκάτην. ὡς 
δὲ ὑπὸ ἀπληστιὰς ἐξέλιπον τὴν φορὰν, ἐπικλύσασα ἡ θάλασσα 
ἀφανῆ τὰ μέταλλα σφίσιν ἐποίησεν. Paus, Phoc. 11. 

VOL. V. U 
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are preserved from oblivion. By means of com- 
mon tradition, by the pious industry of individual 
collectors‘, and in some places by the public repo- 
sitaries', they are handed down to after genera- 
tions, and in seasons of trouble make their re- 
appearance in the world, again come home to the 
fears and fancies of mankind, and thus influence 
the public mind, long after the period of their 
delivery °. 

In estimating, however, the degree of real au- 
thority which attaches to the Oracle from the 
facts that we have noticed, one drawback is to be 
made, which we must be careful not to allow 
more than its proper weight. It appears on the 
surface of history, that the government of some 
States maintained an underhand and illicit con- 
nection with the Oracle, for the purpose of pro- 
curing favourable answers to their enquiries, and 
so obtaining a fair colour for their designs in the 
eyes of the world. Nothing can be clearer, than 
that such a connection existed between the Oracle 


® e.g. A collector of old Oracles is consulted on the disputed 
succession of Agesilaus. Plut. Vit Ages. 3. Herodotus says of 
Hippias, v.93. οἷα re rove χρησμοὺς ἀτρεκέστατα ἀνδρῶν, ἐξ- 
ἐπιστάμενος. 

ει Ἐκτήσατο δὲ ὁ Κλεομένης ἐκ τῆς ᾿Αθηναίων ἀκροπόλιος τοὺς 
χρησμούς. Herod. ν. 90. 

" Thus at the commencement of the Peloponnesian war Thucy- 
dides says, Πολλὰ μὲν λόγια ἐγένετο, πολλὰ δὲ χρησμολόγοι Yor, 
k.T.. Thus too the Argives avoid engagement with Cleomenes, 
in consequence of recollecting an old Oracle. Herod. vi. 77. 
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and the Spartan government. And here we may 
notice the glaring cases of fraudulent responses 
obtained by individuals, for the furtherance of 
their own private interests. Not to dwell, how- 
ever, on such unequivocal frauds as these, we 
have often instances of the Oracle commanding 
just what the rulers of a state, or the heads of 
an army, evidently deemed the most expedient 
plan*. 

Now cases like these present us with a diffi- 
culty. The people at large could not be wholly 
unsuspicious of what was going on. How then 
could they retain a real belief in the divinity of 
an institution so liable to corruption? and, what 
would be more surprising still, how could they 
regard commands so plainly the result of human 
contrivance, as obligatory upon them? Or should 
we even solve the difficulty in the case of the 
multitude, what shall we say for the belief of 
those, who were personally concerned in the de- 
ceit? The solution of both cases is the same. 
Proceedings like these would doubtless impair 
the belief of many minds, especially of those who 
were themselves engaged in them; but they would 
have only a slight effect on the generality. The 
deity of Superstition is a being strongly under 


* e.g. The Oracles to the Athenians on the approaching invasion 


of Xerxes apparently procured by Themistocles. Herod. vii. 140, 
Thus again, Plutarch de Vit. Arist. 11. 
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human influence; he may be bribed into favour, 
and importuned into compliance. The fact, 
therefore, of illicit means having been employed 
to obtain the sanction of the Oracular deity, 
would not destroy the divine authority of that 
sanction when it was obtained. Or should we 
suppose men uninfluenced by this view, another 
principle comes in to our assistance. It is the 
character of superstition to confuse the cause 
with the instrument, the divine power with the 
channel through which it is conveyed. Accord- 
ingly the voice, which transmitted the answer of 
the Oracular deity, would, by virtue of the asso- 
ciation, be half regarded as itself divine; and 
would therefore possess a weight of @s own, 
whenever it spoke, no matter what influence had 


originally moved it. Mankind, incapable of 


drawing ‘distinctions, were awed by the mere 
voice itself; they heard it, to all appearance, 
speaking as of old; and they were instinctively 
afraid to break from its fascination. ‘Thus the 
Lacedemonians retain Pleistoanax, though they 
know the Oracle which restored him to be a 
counterfeit one. And therefore we may easily 
conceive on the whole, that the frauds practised 
with the Oracle had but little effect on ordinary 
minds; and the less so, as the more palpable 
cases were of very rare occurrence. Pausanias 
makes an historical blunder, when he says, that 
Cleomenes was the only one ever known to tamper 
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with the Oracle’. But this very mistake proves 
how rare such instances were. 

If we enquire into the causes which maintained 
Oracular influence, we shall find some based 
on the general principles of human nature, and 
others on the peculiar condition of Greece, re- 
ligious, political, and physical. 

So far as the Oracle’s prophetic powers were 
concerned, it is easy to understand the feelings 
which would gain it support. But why men 
should voluntarily raise and maintain a domi- 
neering institution, to interfere in their secular 
concerns, and to dictate on moral questions, this 
does not lie so much on the surface of human 
nature. Yet the reasons here are not far from 
our view. 

In the first place the principle of idolatry comes 
in. Men crave for a resident deity. They would 
wish to hear his voice, to fix his locality, to feel 
that he is near them. ‘This deficiency supplied, 
and they will not only be enabled to realize the 
notion of a superintending Providence, but their 
fancy will be pleased at the sight of the divine 
nature bordering on the human; things so awfully 
distinct being brought into such familiar neigh- 
bourhood to each other. Now the Delphic in- 
stitution met this deficiency. It presented the 


Υ Ta δὲ ἐς τοῦ μαντείου τὴν διάπειραν, οὐδὲ τὸ παράπαν ἄλλον 
γε οὐδένα ὕτι μὴ μόνον Κλεομένη τολμήσαντα ἴσμεν. Paus, iii, 4. 


Ud 
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god resident in the place, and personally dicta- 
ting by the mouth of his priestess. 

Again, men naturally lean towards an external 
system of moral control. Even those who ne- 
glect that one, under which they are placed, 
would be made more miserable by its absence. 
And where none of authoritative foundation has 
existed, serious minds seem ever to have re- 
garded it as an extraordinary void: a state of 
suspicious and insecure liberty, out of character 
with the internal constitution of man, and with 
his absolute dependence on external nature. 
Such was the defective condition of the ancient 
world, and such seem to have been the reflections 
of deeper minds upon it. Those who have not 


experienced the want, may find it difficult to en- - 


ter fully into the reflection. Yet high as our 
moral privileges are, have we nothing which will 
illustrate the feelings of a less fortunate age un- 
der its deficiency? Let us take persons, who by 
a long continued course of vice, have destroyed 
at last the charm of early impressions, and the 
influence of natural directors, and have lost sight 
of the moral system in which they were brought 
up. ‘Their case, so far as the deficiency we are 
speaking of is concerned, is nearly the same with 
that of the heathen world. Only what the latter 
wanted by nature, the former lost by misconduct. 
Let us follow up these same persons till they have 
arrived at a sense of their depravation. ‘Then let 
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us view them, as surely we may in not a few cases, 
embracing with eagerness any outward scheme of 
life, which will bind them down to a course of 
duty ; and in proportion to the abandonment of 
former ties, the more closely involving themselves 
in new ones—let us view all this, and we may see 
how averse man is to be left to himself in his 
moral course. No sooner is he possessed with 
any sense of duty, than he looks round for some- 
thing from without, to fix him to it for ever. 
This then was in some sort the feeling of the 
ancient world, under their want of an external 
system of moral guidance. And they display it 
in different forms. Socrates would persuade 
himself, that the dictates of his conscience were 
the directions of an external power. Yet his is 
only a single case. It is more to our purpose to 
notice the moral functions assigned on all hands 
to the institution of the State, and particularly 
insisted on in the political writings of Aristotle 
and Plato. ‘This could be only an expedient to 
supply the control of an external revelation. 
And in connection with it, we may mention the 
public honours, and in some cases legislatorial 
powers, bestowed on individual philosophers *. 
And here is developed one main cause which 
maintained the influence of the Oracle. The an- 


z e. g. Solon, Plato. 
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cients were for subjecting themselves to a moral 
control. And this the Oracle afforded them. 

Further, men would not only wish to have duty 
forced upon them; but also to know more accu- 
rately than nature had told them what that duty 
was. And persons widely differing in moral 
character would unite in this desire. Self dis- 
trust and anxiety as to the strict line of duty 
would influence many minds of the highest or- 
der. Others, of a far inferior stamp, would re- 
ject the obscurity of mere internal impulses, and 
decline persevering in a course of self-denial, 
where the moral obligation was at all dubious. 
A still lower class would seek to supersede con- 
science altogether, and would support any power 
that might counterbalance or overwhelm the voice - 
within which had already declared itself against 
them. Can we wonder at the institutions of su- 
perstition lasting, where they meet wants, or at 
any rate excite expectations, so heterogeneous? 
The pliable device of men will serve the several 
turns of its promiscuous authors. By the good 
it will be wrested to good, by the evil to evil; 
and thus the best and worst men will be found 
uniting to support it. 

These reasons, founded on the general laws of 
human nature, serve to account in some measure 
for the influence of ancient Oracles. But they 
must be taken in connection with the peculiar 
condition of Greece, as regards its religious in- 
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stitutions. The natural genius and the political 
bias of the Greeks, had prevented the establish- 
ment of an hereditary priesthood; the only effec- 
tive one as matters then stood. And conse- 
quently their priests were little more than me- 
nials of the temple, taking no important part in 
public instruction, nor carrying their authority 
beyond the scene of the sacrifice. With such 
an inefficient priesthood, the Greeks were in pe- 
culiar want of some authoritative institution to 
carry on instruction and control. And here the 
Oracle met their wants. It supplied the place 
of a substantial priesthood, and was supported 
accordingly on the same principles which gave 
strength to the latter* 

And here we must not omit to mention some 
subordinate reasons which may have contributed 
in their degree to maintaining the Oracle, by their 
influence on the general character of the people. 

The unsettled character of early times was 
long preserved in Greece. Its States were con- 


@ It is worth while observing, that in Egypt, where there was a 
powerful priesthood, Oracles appear only in asubordinate character : 
and the principle here involved, viz. that of different institutions 
taking up the same functions in different places, will be illustrated 
when we remark further, that the place of the Egyptian priesthood, 
as a body of learned men and theologians, seems to have been partly 
supplied in Greece by its religious societies, such as that of Eleusis. 
Thus the priesthood of Egypt is split by the variation of Grecian 
character into two institutions; the religious societies, and the 
oracles, 
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stantly at war. And war was not with them as it 
is with modern nations, an occupation for a man 
here and there; but engaged at some time or 
other every member of their small citizen popula- 
tion. And it was attended with greater hardships 
and greater chance of death than it is in modern 
times. The probable effect of all this itis not diffi- 
cult to understand. Warriors are proverbially 
superstitious: and the atmosphere of danger and 
distress is not one congenial to a fastidious reli- 
gion. 

The geographical circumstances again were 
eminently adapted for cherishing the love of an- 
tiquity, and checking the progress of new systems. 
Cut off from communication with each other by 
mountainous barriers, each in his own district 


preserved with jealous simplicity the stories of | 


the past; and were not ashamed to cite any how- 
ever remotely derived, on the gravest matters, 
and in the most public scenes”. Such a people 
were likely to keep up their religious institutions. 

On the same principles again the volcanic nature 
of the country, the frequency of pestilence, and 
the variableness of the climate influencing as it 
did the produce of the soil, favoured the cause of 
superstition among the Greeks. ‘The apprehen- 
sions excited by earthquakes appear in many 

> Thus in the dispute between the Athenians and Tegeate for 


the left wing at the battle of Plateaa. Herod. ix. 26. And the ex- 
cuse of the Cretans for not joining against Xerxes. Id. vil. 169. 
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passages of history, and especially in Thucydides’ 
account of the state of public feeling, on the 
opening of the Peloponnesian war‘. And we 
find famine, pestilence, and war, frequent occa- 
sions of communication with the Oracle. 

We have thus collected from the facts of his- 
tory, the influence of the Oracle, and have con- 
jectured the causes which maintained it. As yet, 
however, we have not gone below the surface of 
history; or criticised the external manifestations 
of belief which have come across us. Much in- 
deed appears upon the surface; for why should 
men profess a belief which they did not really 
feel? ‘The most natural way of explaining the 
outward act of deference to the Oracle, is to 
suppose it to have been sincere. However, we 
may imagine men of rank and education comply- 
ing with the form, out of accommodation to vulgar 
minds. The mass of mankind will come into any 
superstition. But intellectual men, men of edu- 
cation, could they repose belief in a system which 
had no evidence, nothing but the credulity of 
mankind to support it? This then is our ques- 
tion: and we can decide upon it only by referring 
to the sentiments of intellectual men, wherever 
they have been recorded. Yet as our minds are 
commonly prejudiced on a question of this kind; 
as we are apt to consider incredulity the first part 


¢ Thucyd. i. 8, 
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of wisdom; and to anticipate our own conclusions 
in the views of those who had not our data; we 
may be allowed in the first place to make a few 
observations on the difficulty before us; viz. how 
belief could be formed on evidence so slight, as 
that which existed for ancient Oracles. 

I. Now it is a natural rule, when we have but 
little evidence, to attach the more weight in pro- 
portion to that which we have. Points which 
contribute but little to an accumulation of evi- 
dence, would often assume great importance, if 
they were the only proof we had. And we may 
add, that such a scarcity would be attended with 
one result, which to some minds might be favour- 
able for forming belief, viz. the necessity of 
dwelling on single points of evidence. 

And the rule which we apply here to the case 
of evidence, may be carried on to the subject of 
the evidence. Where man had but little revealed 
to him, any additional revelation would be of the 
more importance to him; and would therefore 
meet with a more confiding acknowledgment. 
On this point then, we must take care to draw a 
sufficient distinction between the circumstances 
of the ancients, and of ourselves. They were, if 
we may be allowed to say it, bound to receive 
with less scrupulousness any communication 
which professed to be divine, enjoying, as they 
did, so much less of it than we do. 

II. The consideration of evidence is indeed 
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the first, and most proper, source of belief. But 
there are other sources besides this. The opinion 
of the world, which moves around us, has zn etself 
an influence on our belief, quite apart from evi- 
dence. And, again, there is a natural tendency 
in the mind to believe in what it strongly dwells 
upon. ‘Thus we believe in what we hope or fear, 
because hope and fear impress an idea forcibly 
on the mind. ‘This tendency, indeed, when in- 
dulged in opposition to evidence, indicates un- 
soundness of mind; and, where it resists the 
strongest evidence, e. g. that of our senses, shows 
positive insanity. But in itself it is a law of na- 
ture, working in the soundest minds. Here then 
are two principles of belief, distinct from the con- 
sideration of evidence, viz. the opinion of others, 
and the process of thought in the mind itself: 
both operating in their degree on all mankind in- 
discriminately ; the former, however, principally 
serviceable, as supplying religion with a hold on 
uneducated minds, incapable of grasping evi- 
dence; the latter, as counterbalancing the intel- 
lectual scruples of those, who, in acquiring the 
ability to comprehend evidence, may have learnt 
too much refinement to be satisfied with it. 

III. Let us examine further, how the principle 
of faith, supplied in the process of imagination or 
thought, bears on persons of a higher order of 
understanding; and we may find, that, amid 
some disadvantages, their condition is in one 

VOL. V. x 
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point favourable for the formation of a believing 
character. For they possess in a pre-eminent 
degree powers of imagination, powers of seizing, 
of entering into, and dwelling on ideas. Thus, 
on subjects of promiscuous interest, we may cften 
perceive that such persons have forcibly grasped, 
and rapidly attained to, a faith in some view or 
project, while surrounding minds are incredulous, 
because they are comparatively feeble. And the 
same result extends to the subject of religion, if 
we only allow these superior understandings to 
be accompanied by proper moral feelings. For 
they enter more into the religious system, what- 
ever it may be, under which they live. The ideas 
and feelings which its very presence calls forth, 
prior to all question of its truth, the authority of 
antiquity, the impressions of solemn scenes, and 
early associations, may pass lightly over some, 
but find a deep receptacle in the minds of those, 
who dwell attentively on the moral objects before 
them, and realize the thoughts which they in- 
spire. And besides that such minds take in a 
system more deeply, we may add, that they view 
it through a favourable medium; the medium, 
namely, of themselves, which throws its own 
colour around the objects which it looks at, 
and so anticipates its own powers of detecting 
blemishes. Now this whole frame of mind, we 
may see, is one that might be easily dependent 
on existing systems: dependent not from its fee- 
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bleness, but from its power; its power of laying 
hold on the ideas offered to it. The mind lays 
hold on the system; and the system in return, 
according to the law of belief which we have no- 
ticed, implants itself in the mind. We have no 
need then to confine to vulgar minds the humilia- 
tion of believing in a religion, because it is es- 
tablished. Strong understandings have been 
brought under the same subjection, though by a 
different process. And if we should regret the 
power thus conceded to false and superstitious 
systems, we may console ourselves with the re- 
flection, that a right mind can extract benefit 
from the most turbid source, and that a sincere 
exercise of moral and religious affections cannot 
be made wholly nugatory by the channel through 
which it flows. 

It appears then on the whole, that where the 
evidence for a religious system is small, there yet 
remain materials for the formation of belief: 
first, the principle which attaches more weight in 
proportion to evidence, the less we have of it: 
and, secondly, two sources of belief, independent 
of evidence, viz. the opinion of the world, and 
the process of thought within the mind; the 
latter (as we noticed in the third place) working 
particularly in persons of a higher order of un- 
derstanding. And from all this it follows, that 
we might not unreasonably expect to find intel- 
lectual men believing in Oracles, in spite of the 
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small evidence on which they rested. And now 
let us turn to the recorded sentiments of such 
men, where they have been preserved to us, and 
see how they meet the expectations we have 
formed. 

We have then the best grounds of antiquity, 
and the later authority of Cicero’, for asserting 
that the philosophy of those earlier times, which 
preceded Socrates, had supported almost without 
exception the existing system of divination. Py- 
thagoras scrupulously observed it, and the disbe- 
lief of Xenophanes, extending as it did to the ex- 
istence of a God, only shows further the strong 
associations with which the system was connected. 
Socrates and the old Academy adhered to the 
belief, which their predecessors had transmitted. 
Zeno and the Stoics rigidly maintained it. ‘The 
Peripatetics made a distinction, which did not 
however exclude natural divination, under which 
Oracles were included. ‘The Epicureans and the 
new Academy alone overturned divination alto- 
gether; and the latter was not a popular school, 
as Cicero, who himself rescued it from decay, 
admits‘. 

It is most satisfactory, however, where we can, 
to examine the belief of individuals ; for there it 
is that the reality of the case most strongly meets 
us. Now the account which Socrates gives to 


ἃ Cic. de Div. i. 3. 
€ De Nat. Deor. i. 3. 
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his judges of the origin of his persecutions is 
very remarkable, as showing his feeling towards 
the Oracle. Declared at Delphos the wisest of 
men, he thought himself bound to prove to him- 
self and the world the truth of the divine re- 
sponse; and with this view, commenced an ex- 
amination into the various pretensions to wisdom 
put forward in his day; endeavouring at the 
same time to convince men of their error, when- 
ever he found their pretensions unsound. As 
the enquiry proceeded, the number of his enemies 
naturally increased. He is conscious of his dan- 
ger; the prospect of death is vividly before his 
eyes; yet he persists in his course. He cannot 
desert the service of the god*. There is no need 
after this to enquire further into the belief of 
Socrates. Yet we may mention, that he is intro- 
duced by Plato in one passage, as speaking highly 
of the benefits which the Oracles had conferred ‘, 
and that he recommends his disciple Xenophon 
on one occasion of difficulty to apply to Delphos 
for advice’. 


€ Mera ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἤδη ἐφεξῆς ja, αἰσθανόμενος μὲν Kat λυποῦ- 
μενος, καὶ δεδιὼς, ὅτι ἀπηχθανόμην, ὕμως δὲ ἀναγκαῖον ἐδόκει 
εἶναι τὸ τοῦ θεοῦ περὶ πλέιστου ποιεῖσθαι. ᾿Ιτέον οὖν σκοποῦντι 
τὸν χρησμὸν τὶ λέγει, ἐπὶ ἅπαντας τούς τι δοκοῦντας εἰδέναι. 
Plato, Apol. 21. et passim. 

f"H re yap δὴ ἐν Δελφοῖς προφῆτις, aire ἐν Δωδώνῃ ἵερειαι 
πολλὰ δὴ καὶ καλὰ ἰδίᾳ τε καὶ δημοσίᾳ τὴν Ελλάδα εἰργάσαντο. 
Id. Phedr. 244. 

& Xen, Anab, ili. 1. 
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The sentiments of Plato appear to have been 
the same with those of his master; for in his new 
polity, he submits the whole system of religion 
to the approval of the Delphic Oracle’. And if 
this deference be thought to proceed from a 
spirit of accommodation to common notions; we 
may reply, that that spirit is far from appearing 
in many of his political arrangements, and that 
it is one which he shortly after expressly con- 
demns'. 

We have already noticed Xenophon consulting 
the Oracle. An instance of superstitious regard 
for divination meets us in another warrior, Ni- 
cias*, a man, we must observe, of extraordinary 
conscientiousness, and deeply respected by the 
best men of his day. We might comment here 
on the sober religion of Agesilaus’, and the fan- 
ciful superstition of Alexander”, who, though 
educated by Aristotle, ever retained a rude and 
undisciplined belief in the power of the sooth- 
sayer and the Oracle. But the philosopher is 


h Τούτων μὴν ἐχόμενά tore τάξασθαι piv καὶ νομοθετήσασθαι 
ἑορτὰς μετὰ τῶν ἐκ Δελφῶν μαντειῶν, αἵ τινες θυσίαι, καὶ θεοῖς 
οἷς τισὶν ἄμεινον καὶ λῷον θυούσῃ τῇ πόλει γίγνοιντ᾽ ἄν. Plat. 
Legg. viii. 128. 

1 Dividing the externally-moral class of infidels into two sorts, he 
says, Td μὲν εἰρωνικὸν οὐχ ἑνὸς, οὐδὲ δυοῖν ἄξια θανάτοιν ἁμαρ- 
τάνον τὸ δὲ νουθετήσεως apa καὶ δεσμῶν δεόμενον. Id. ib. x. 908, 

k Thucyd. vil. ult. cf. Plutarch. in Vit. 

! Xen. in. Vit. Ages. 11. 

™ Plutarch. in Vit. 14, 26, sqq. 73, sqq. 
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more to our purpose here, than the warrior. We 
wish to survey the sentiments of men of professed 
intellect. -And accordingly it is important to no- 
tice, that the Oracles received, in their period of 
strength, the homage of the seven sages of 
Greece, who left the legacy of their concentrated 
wisdom on the entrance of the Delphic temple ", 
and were supported in their decline by the phi- 
losopher Plutarch and the historian Pausanias, 
who himself consulted the Oracle of Trophonius®. 

Are we to set against the belief of these edu- 
cated minds, the scepticism of Pericles, of De- 
mosthenes, and Epaminondas’? Or may we not 
throw a shade of suspicion on men immersed in 
the intrigues of public life, and pronounce them 
hardly fair specimens of the tone of feeling in 
their age or country. It certainly seems as if 
disbelief in existing religious institutions was ge- 
nerally connected with something unfavourable 
in the moral character. We have no charge in- 
deed to bring against Thucydides, whose lan- 
guage, with respect to Oracles, inclines to scep- 
ticism, though far from being decisive’. And 

” Paus, x. 24. 

° Paus. Beeot. 39. 

P“O δὲ Δημοσθένης λέγεται, οὔτε χρησμοῖς ἐᾷν προσέχειν, 
οὔτε μαντείαις ἀκούειν" ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν ἸΤυθίαν ὑπονοεῖν ὡς φιλιπ- 
πίζουσαν, ἀναμιμνήσκων ᾿παμινώνδου τοὺς Θηβαίους καὶ Περι- 
κλέους τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους, ὡς ἐκεῖνοι τὰ τοιαῦτα δειλίας ἡγούμενοι 


προφάσεις ἐχρῶντο τοῖς λογισμοῖς. Plutarch. in Vit, Demosth, 20. 
4 Thucyd. ii. 17, 54. 
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Cicero may feel little sympathy with a system, 
which, in his own country, had long degenerated 
into a form. More generally, however, we find 
disbelief going side by side with ambition, licen- 
tiousness, or insensibility to moral and religious 
impressions. Pericles, and his line of statesmen, 
fall under the grave censures of Socrates, as men 
who carried their views no further than the out- 
ward surface of the world, without touching on 
the moral interests of men‘. Demosthenes, had 
he lived earlier, would doubtless have been added 
to the list. And the notorious immorality of the 
Epicurean school, need only be just mentioned in 
connection with its scepticism. 

Again, we may fairly suspect the principles of 
ancient scepticism, when we find the same _per- 
sons who despised the existing religion, arguing 
against the authoritativeness of legal government. 
This is the case in the Gorgias of Plato’. The 
lax Athenian there regards the State itself, with 
its body of laws, as a superstitious institution, 
which reduced the ablest and the meanest men 
to an unfair equality, superseding the natural 


τ Οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ ψέγω τούτους ὥς ye διακόνους εἶναι πόλεως, ἀλλά 
μοι δοκοῦσι τῶν γε νῦν διακονικώτεροι γεγονέναι καὶ μᾶλλον οἷοί 
τε ἐκπορίζειν τῇ πόλει ὧν ἐπιθύμει: ἀλλὰ γὰρ μεταβιβάζειν τὰς 
ἐπιθυμίας καὶ μὴ ἐπιτρέπειν, πείθοντες καὶ βιαζόμενοι ἐπὶ τοῦτο 
ὅθεν ἔμελλον ἀμείνους ἔσεσθαι οἱ πολῖται, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, οὐδὲν 
τούτων διέφερον ἐκεῖνοι. Plat. Gorg. 516, 544. 

" Plat. Gorg. 483. 
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law of society, viz. the government of the stronger, 
by which all men found instinctively their proper 
level. It is important to notice scepticism ex- 
tending itself in this direction, to the subversion 
of social order and common morality. For if 
moral, political, and religious systems were dis- 
avowed together, we may suppose that they stood 
much upon the same footing ; and that one hardly 
opposed, according to the data of the times, more 
difficulties to its reception, than the other. 

If we turn now to the opposite side of think- 
ing, it presents often a strong contrast to the 
above-mentioned characters. It is associated 
with higher views of morality, with a more sober 
and settled frame of mind, and, by consequence, 
with subordination to human governments, and 
lofty notions of the functions of a State. All these 
features clearly display themselves in Socrates, 
and his followers Xenophon and Plato. The 
Lacedzmonians, again, maintained the most ex- 
traordinary system of state discipline which the 
world ever witnessed; and they were a people at 
the same time peculiarly under Oracular influ- 
ence. The Stoics, who rigidly supported divi- 
nation, were a proud, but at the same time a 
strict class of moralists. And on the whole we 
may lay it down, that, under the circumstances of 
the ancient world, well-disciplined minds wel- 


1 Td. ibid, 491, sqq. 
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comed a moral control, whether it came to them 
in the human or the divine institution, from the 
State or from the Oracle; while lax principles, 
on the contrary, systematized by education and 
strengthened by the pride of intellect, rejected 
both, because they were averse to authority itself. 

Having considered the men of each. side, we 
turn now to their respective arguments. 

The believing party" starts with the principle 
of intellectual humility, which obliges men to con- 
fine themselves to the question of fact, without 
insisting on a knowledge of the means by which 
a divine economy, such as that of divination, is 
carried on. And as they are content to remain 
in ignorance of the means, so they are satisfied 
with something short of the clearest evidence for 


the fact. It seems to cost them a struggle, but 


the conviction forces itself upon them, that pre- 
sumptions and probabilities are all that nature 
has supplied for their direction; and that it is 
the part of man therefore, laying aside even rea- 
sonable doubts, to fix by a strong effort of judg- 
ment on some line of belief; then, when he has 
made his choice, to hold by it, and take the 
chance of its turning out right or wrong*. Men, 


4 Quarum quidem rerum eventa magis arbitror, quam causas 
quzri oportere. Cic. de Div. 1. 6. Non reperio causam: latet 
fortasse obscuritate involuta nature: non enim me Deus, ista scire, 
sed his tantummodo uti voluit. Utar igitur. Cic. de Div. i. 18. 

x ~ ‘ ‘ ᾽ au , Ul ὃ [2.2 n ~ 

Δεῖν yap περὶ αὐτὰ ἕν yé τι τούτων διαπράξασθαι ἢ μαθεῖν 
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in short, were bound to come in to the best sys- 
tem which offered itself, however dubious that 
might be. And accordingly Socrates declares in 
the Gorgias, that even the Homeric fable, which 
he has related, shall have his practical belief, till 
some better source of instruction springs up’. 

Such were the predispositions, with which the 
cultivated advocates of ancient divination came to 
the reception of whatever arguments existed in 
its favour. These we have now to notice. But 
before we enter on the particular arguments for 
the system, we will pause a little on one which 
belonged to it in common with the whole of 
ancient religion. 

We refer to a point which we have noticed be- 
fore for ditferent purposes, the authority of the 
State. The State supported the Oracle; and its 
authority swayed the opinions of its members. 
With the far higher objects, which later ages 
have been admitted to view, it is difficult for us 
to sympathize with the depth of respect paid to a 
human institution. But to thoughtful minds in 
the ancient world, the government of mankind 
presented, if we may so say, in a low degree the 
idea of a standing miracle. ‘The disorderly ele- 


ὅπῃ ἔχει, ἢ εὑρεῖν, ἢ Ei ταῦτα ἀδύνατον, τὸν γοῦν βέλτιστον τῶν 
ἀνθρωπίνων λόγων λαβόντα καὶ δυσελεγκτότατον, ἐπὶ τούτου 
ὀχούμενον, ὥσπερ ἐπὶ σχεδίας κινδυνεύοντα, διαπλεῦσαι τὸν βίον. 
Plat. Phed. 85. 

Υ Id. Gorg. 523, 527. 
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ments of human society, checked in their constant 
tendency to break out, and held under a smooth 
and compact union by a kind of fascination, by 
mere impressions and ideas proceeding as it were 
from some common centre, and pervading the 
whole mass, was at any rate a mysterious sight, 
filling the mind with a vague sense of awe and 
submission for the power that seemed to be at 
work. Finding themselves then under a wonder- 
ful and majestic system, they could not easily 
conceive the idea of putting themselves out of it ; 
and had no desire to part from the obscurest 
glimmerings of superhuman authority, which 
could serve them at all on the dark question of 
religion. Accordingly, Socrates praises the an- 
swer of the Delphic Oracle, which referred the 
enquirer, who sought the correctest form of re- 
ligious faith, to the direction of the State %. 

We now come to the particular arguments by 
which Oracles and divination in general were up- 
held. And first, we have ἃ priort proof drawn 
from the benevolence of the deity *; who, it was 


2 Τὰ μὲν roivoy πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς φανερὸς ἣν καὶ ποιῶν καὶ λέγων 
ἧπερ ἡ Πυθία ὑποκρίνεται τοῖς ἐρωτῶσι, πῶς δεῖ ποιεῖν, ἢ 
περὶ θυσίας, ἢ περὶ προγόνων θεραπείας, ἢ περὶ ἄλλου τινὸς τῶν 
τοιούτων" ἥ τε γὰρ ἸΤυθία νόμω πόλεως ἀναιρεῖ ποιοῦντας εὐσεβῶς 
ἂν ποιεῖν, Σωκράτης τε οὕτω καὶ αὐτὸς ἐποίει, καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις 
mapyve, τοὺς 0 ἄλλως πως ποιοῦντας περίεργους καὶ ματαίους 
ἐνόμιζεν εἷναι. Xen. Mem. i. 3. 

@ Sisunt Dii, neque ante declarant hominibus que futura sunt ; 
aut non diligunt homines; aut, que eventura sunt, ignorant: aut 
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urged, would have acted inconsistently with his 
own nature, in excluding man from the know- 
ledge of futurity; a knowledge so important for 
his welfare. This argument was made much of 
by the Stoics”, and by them exclusively. We do 
not find it urged formally from any other quarter. 

The analogy again of our natural powers of 
reason and contrivance, worked insensibly in the 
minds of the ancients, even where it was not 
moulded into a formal argument. Socrates, in 
laying down the proper use of divination, makes 
it part of the same system with human know- 
ledge; and seems to think, that as Providence 
had furnished man with certain natural faculties, 
so it had given him divination as a resource to 
apply to, where those natural faculties were de- 
ficient ®. This is an argument, drawn not from 


existimant nihil interesse hominum scire quid sit futurum : aut non 
censent esse sua majestatis presignificare hominibus que sunt fu- 
tura: aut ea ne ipsi quidem Dii significare possunt. At neque non 
diligunt nos, ete. Cic. de Div. i. 38. 

b Arcem tu quidem Stoicorum, inquam Quinte, defendis, si 
quidem ἰδία sic reciprocantur ; ut et, si divinatio sit, Dii sint, et, si 
Dii sint, sit divinatio. Cic. de Div. 1. 6. 

© Ta μὲν yap ἀναγκαῖα συνεβούλευε καὶ πράττειν, ὡς ἐνόμιζεν 
ἄριστ᾽ ἂν πραχθῆναι" περὶ δὲ τῶν ἀδήλων ὕπως ἂν ἀποβήσοιτο 
μαντευσομένους ἔπεμπεν et ποιητέα, καὶ τοὺς μέλλοντας οἴκους 
τε καὶ πόλεις καλῶς οἰκήσειν, μαντικῆς ἔφη προσδεῖσθαι. TeK- 
τονικὸν μὲν γὰρ ἢ χαλκευτικὸν---γενέσθαι, πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα 
μαθήματα καὶ ἀνθρώπου γνώμῃ αἱρετέα ἐνόμιζεν εἶναι" τὰ δὲ 
μέγιστα τῶν ἐν τούτοις ἔφη τοὺς θέους ἑαυτοῖς καταλείπεσθαι, 
ὧν οὐδὲν δῆλον εἶναι τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, οὔτε γὰρ τῷ καλῶς ἀγρὸν 


ΨΟΙ,. Υ͂ἥ. Υ 
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the principle itself of divine benevolence, but 
from that principle as displayed in the facts of 
nature. And here the natural prescience of man; 
his powers (possessed to a wonderful extent by 
some persons) of conjecturing the future from 
the past, came powerfully upon the mind; less, 
however, as a presumptive argument for the 
truth of divination, than as familiarizing the 
mind with the idea of prophecy; and so bringing 
it to look with a less suspicious eye on the insti- 
tutions which professed it. It is curious to ob- 
serve how little of the marvellous and supernatu- 
ral attached to prophetical powers in the ancient 
world. Some were even of opinion, that they ex- 
isted latently in the human mind; and could be 
brought out in peculiar states of the body °. 

But the great argument was the fact itself of 
the fulfilment of prophecy *. Oral tradition, his- 


φυτευσαμένῳ δῆλον boric καρπώσεται---Τοὺς δὲ μηδὲν τῶν 
τοιούτων οἰομένους εἶναι δαιμόνιον, ἀλλὰ πάντα τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης 
γνώμης, δαιμονᾷν ἔφη, δαιμονᾷν δὲ καὶ τοὺς μαντευομένους ἃ 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἔδωκαν οἱ θεοὶ μαθοῦσι διακρίνειν. Ἔφη δὲ δεῖν, 
ἃ μὲν μαθόντας ποιεῖν ἔδωκαν οἱ θεοὶ, μανθάνειν" ἃ δὲ μὴ δῆλα 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἐστὶ, πειρᾷσθαι διὰ μαντικῆς παρὰ τῶν θεῶν 
πυνθάνεσθαι" τοὺς θεοὺς γὰρ, οἷς ἂν ὦσιν ἵλεῳ σημαίνειν. Xen. 
Mem. i. 1. 

4 A natura autem alia quedam ratio est; que docet quanta sit 
animi vis sejuncta a corporis sensibus.—Animi hominum, cum aut 
somno soluti vacant corpore, aut mente permoti per se ipsi liberi 
incitati moventur, cernunt ea, que permixti cum corpore animi νἱ- 
dere non possunt, Cic. de Diy. i. 57. 

© Id, ibid. i. 7. 
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tory, and in some places, perhaps, the public 
registers, had preserved a numerous collection 
of successful Oracles, some of which would be 
familiar to every one; and these in later times 
afforded the materials for formal publications, 
such as that of Chrysippus which we find noticed 
by Cicero’. Here however the advocates of di- 
vination were careful to lay down, that to esta- 
blish the existence of prophetical powers, it was 
not necessary for every prophecy to turn out 
true ®. ‘There was a certain extent of prophet- 
ical success, whether determined by the antece- 
dent improbability of the events foretold, or by 
the proportion of fulfilments to failures, which 
common reason would forbid us to consider as 
the result of chance. That extent was far from 
involving even a large proportion of fulfilments. 
One true prophecy, were every other that had 
been uttered false, might still establish the exist- 
ence of prophetical powers. 

f Conlegit innumerabilia oracla Chrysippus, nec ullum sine locu- 
plete auctore atque teste. Cic. de Div. i. 19. 

& Sisine oculis non potest extare oficium et munus oculorum; 
possunt autem aliquando oculi non fungi suo munere; qui vel 
semel ita est usus oculis ut vera cerneret; is habet sensum oculo- 
rum vera cernentium. Item igitur, si sine divinatione non potest 
officium et munus divinationis extare ; potest autem quis, cum divi- 
nationem habeat, errare aliquando, nec vera cernere; satis est ad 
confirmandam divinationem, semel aliquid esse ita divinatum ut 
nihil fortuito cecidisse videatur: sunt autem ejus generis innume- 


rabilia: esse igitur divinationem confitendum est. Id. ibid. ii, 52. 
item, i, 32. 
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Next to the argument of fact, the opinion of 
the world, custom, and antiquity, held the most 
important place in defence of ancient divination”. 
And here the main defence closes. 

The opposite side enter on the examination of 
the subject, with predispositions far different 
from those, which we have noticed, in the advo- 
cates for ancient divination. Instead of a serious 
and vigorous idea of the duty of adopting some 
line of belief or other, they set out with a morbid 
fear of error, and with the maxim, that erroneous 
opinions are the greatest debasement of which 
human nature is capable’. Accordingly they are 
reluctant to commit themselves to any belief, and 
life is passed in insatiable cravings for evidence, 
in hesitation, and suspense. 

Besides an unlimited amount of evidence for 
the fact, they require an intimate acquaintance 
with the causes of it; and are disposed to with- 
hold their assent from a system, when the means 


h Quid est igitur cur dubitandum sit quin sint ea, que disputavi, 
verissima, si ratio mecum facit, si eventa, si populi, si nationes, si 
Greci, si barbari, si majores etiam nostri, si denique hoc semper ita 
putatum est, si summi philosophi, si sapientissimi veri, qui respub- 
licas constituerunt, qui urbescondiderunt. Cic. de Div. i. 39. 

i — principium philosophie esse inscientiam, prudenterque Aca- 
demicos a rebus incertis assensionem cohibuisse. Quid est enim 
temeritate turpius, aut quid tam temerarium tamque indignum sa- 
pientis gravitate, atque constantia, quam aut falsum sentire, aut, 
quod non satis explorate perceptum sit, et cognitum, sine ulla du- 
bitatione defendere? Id. de Nat. Deor. i. 1. 
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by which it is maintained are incomprehensible *. 
Here again they widely differ from their humbler 
opponents, who on principle make the mysterious- 
ness of the system no bar to their belief. 

With such predispositions as these they enter 
on the question; and start with three ὦ prioré 
arguments to prove the necessary falsity of divi- 
nation. 

1, Prophecy is in itself impossible even to the 
deity. If we make future events the evolutions 
of present existing causes, that is, if we establish 
fatalism, there is nothing unreasonable in the idea 
of prophecy. For on that supposition, the know- 
ledge of future events is in reality only an enlarged 
knowledge of existing facts. But it is absurd to 
suppose that a future event can be foretold as a 
fact in itself', and not as a result of the present 


k Sed tamen cum explicare nihil posses; pugnasti commentici- 
orum exemplorum mirificd copia. De quo hoc libet dicere : hoc 
ego philosophi non esse arbitror testibus uti, qui aut casu veri aut 
malitia falsi fictique esse possunt. Argumentis et rationibus opor- 
tet, quare quidque ita sit, docere, non eventis ; his prasertim, qui~ 
bus mihi liceat non credere. Cic. de Div. ii. 11. 

Quasi—esset philosophi, causam, cur quidque fieret, non que- 
rere? Also c. 20. 

1 Potestne igitur earum rerum, que nihil habent rationis quare 
future sunt, esse ulla presensio? Qui protest provideri quidquam 
futurum esse, quod neque causam habet ullam, neque notam cur 
futurum sit. Ibid. ii. 6. 

Nihil est tam contrarium rationi et constantia quam fortuna ; ut 
mihi ne in Deum quidem cadere videatur, ut sciat, quid casu et 
fortuito futurum sit, ο. 7. 


Ya 
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state of things. Indeed the advocates of pro- 
phecy confused themselves from a desire to escape 
this difficulty, and supported fatalism; while at 
the same time they defined prophecy to be the 
foreknowledge of fortuitous events. And this 
inconsistency gave a handle to their opponents, 
which Cicero takes ample advantage of". 

2. The supposition of fatalism, secondly, if it 
makes prophecy possible, makes it at the same 
time perfectly useless". For on this theory events 
will take place all the same, whether we are be- 
fore aware of them or not. 

3. Thirdly, prophecy is useless on another 
supposition ; which is, that we have no room for 
it°, having already faculties to direct us in every 
branch of science and department of life: and if 
from either cause it appears that divination would 
be useless, we may conclude that it cannot really 
exist. 

After proving on ὦ priori grounds the essential 


m Aut si negas esse fortunam—muta definitionem divinationis— 
que a te fortuitarum rerum dicta est prasensio: quanquam dicebas, 
omnia que fierent futurave essent, fato contineri. Cic. de Div. ii. 7. 

ἢ Si omnia fato, quid mihi divinatio prodest ?—quoquo enim 
modo nos gesserimus, fiet tamen illud quod futurum est. Id. ibid. 
ii. 8. 

° Nec locus nec materia invenitur quibus divinationem preficere 
possimus. Id. ibid. ii. 4. 

Ubi versatur fortuitarum rerum prasensio, quam divinationem 
vocas ? que enim presentiri aut arte, aut ratione, aut usu, aut con- 
jectura possunt, ea non divinis tribuenda putas, sed peritis. 6. 5. 
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falsity of divination, they proceed next to over- 
turn the arguments for its truth. What autho- 
rity have we for the recorded facts of fulfilled 
prophecy’? ‘Tradition and history are after all 
uncertain vehicles of truth. And what if the 
event has often corresponded to the prediction? 
Coincidence does not demonstrably prove design: 
and therefore we are at liberty if we choose to 
deny that such correspondence was the result of 
any thing but chance‘; especially when in all 
probability we should discover, had we full in- 
formation on the subject, that a great proportion 
of prophecies had turned out false". As for the 
opinion of mankind, it has constantly supported 
the most absurd and superstitious institutions, 


P Cur autem hoc credam unquam editum Croeso? Aut Herodotum 
cur veraciorem ducam Ennio? Num minus ille potuit de Creeso, 
quam de Pyrrho-fingere Ennius? (Οἷς. de Div. ii. 56. 

4 Dixisti multa de casu, ut, Venerium jaci posse casu, quatuor 
talis jactis ; quadringentis, centum Venerios non posse casu con- 
sistere. Primum nescio cur non possint; sed non pugno—Idem 
Carneadem fingere dicis de capite Panisci, Quasi non potuerit id 
evenire casu, et non in omni marmore necesse sit inesse vel 
Praxitelia capita! illa enim ipsa efficiuntur detractione, nec quic- 
quam illus affertur a Praxitele:—potest igitur tale aliquid etiam 
sua sponte in lapicidinis Chiorum extitisse. Sed sit hoc fictum. 
Quid? in nubibus nunquam animadvertisti leonis formam aut hip- 
pecentauri? Potest igitur, quod modo negabas, veritatem casus 
emitari. Id. ibid. ii. 21. 

Horum cum fieri nihil potuerit sine aliquo motu; quid est cur 
divinitus ea potius, quam casu facta esse dicamus 1 c. 31. 

τ Id. ibid. ii. 24. 
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and cannot be seriously urged as an argument 
for the truth of any ὃ. 

Again, to resume once more the offensive, the 
deficiency in the mode of conducting divination 
is a positive argument against its truth Why 
should the deity involve his revelations in an ob- 
scurity, which makes them unintelligible without 
the aid of interpreters? The advocates of divi- 
nation answer, that the same objection applies to 
the whole system of nature. Nature places be- 
fore us certain sources of good; but labour and 
art are necessary on our part to turn them to 
use ας 

These are the two lines of argument, which 
those who acknowledged, and those who dis- 
avowed, the prophetical institutions of ancient 
times respectively put forward. And on a fair 
review can we doubt which is the most reason- 


s At omnes reges, populi, nationes utuntur auspiciis. Quasi 
vero quicquam sit tam valde, quam nihil sapere, vulgare.—Quid 
mirum igitur, si in auspiciis et in omni divinatione, imbecilli animi 
superstitiosa ἰδία concipiant. Cic. de Div. 11, 39. 

t Quid opus est circumitione et amfractu, ut sit utendum inter- 
pretibus potuis quam directo? Deus, si quidem nobis consulebat, 
hoc facito, hoc ne feceris, diceret. Id. ibid. i. 61. 

ἃ Nam et aurum et argentum, @s, ferrum frustra natura divina 
genuisset, nisi eadem docuisset, quemadmodum ad eorum venas 
perveniretur. Sic cum omni utilitate, quam Dii hominibus dede- 
runt, ars aliqua conjuncta est, per quam illa utilitas percipi possit. 
Item igitur somniis, vaticinationibus, oraculis, quod erant multa 
obscura, multa ambigua, explanationes adhibite sunt interpretum. 
Id. ibid. i. 51. 
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able? Let us forget for a moment the accident 
of a correct conclusion; and we may easily see, 
that the grounds of the latter party are faulty 
throughout. The predispositions with which 
they come to the question are unreasonable ; the 
@ priort arguments with which they start are 
presumptuous and superficial*; their judgment 
on historical evidence is too hasty; and their an- 
swer to the fulfilment of prophecy destroys at 
once the whole argument of design from coinci- 
dence. 

We have thus gone through the men and the 
arguments on both sides of the question, and 
have found a superiority in both on the believing 
side. How are we to decide between a correct 
opinion on wrong principles, and an erroneous 
opinion on right ones? Are we to allow the re- 
jectors of ancient superstition the benefit of our 
own enlightenment, when our grounds are far 
more nearly allied to those of their opponents ? 
Principles surely are always the safer test: they 
constitute the rightness or wrongness of an opi- 
nion in the mind of the person who holds it. In 
other words, we must look to the way in which 
an opinion is held, and not to the opinion itself. 

And what are we to infer from all this as to the 


x Note the second ἃ priori argument, which goes on the suppo- 
sition, that if an event takes place necessarily, it must therefore 
take place without means. 
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influence of the Oracle on the educated portion 
of the ancient world? What may we conclude 
from the number of intellectual men, whom we 
find believing in them, and the superiority of 
their arguments, and their general principles over 
those of their opponents? We may reasonably 
conclude as much as this; that the Oracles were 
fair objects of belief according to the data of the 
times ; and that in a general way men of intellect 
and education acquiesced in them, where they 
were not averse to religious institutions alto- 
gether. 

The Oracle then was not a mere institution of 
state craft, supported by the ruling and the edu- 
cated classes for the maintenance of social order 
among a people more susceptible of religious 
than civil motives. The superstition involved . 
all, ruler and subject, cultivated as well as un- 
cultivated minds. And we have no reason ordi- 
narily to refer the influence, as it appears on the 
surface of history, to any other source than the 
genuine belief of the whole age, in which it ob- 
tained. 

Thus far have we drawn out the Oracular sys- 
tem of Greece, and estimated its influence on the 
public mind. We may now briefly collect some 
of the general effects of that influence on the 
moral and religious character of the people under 
it. 

In the very outset then we may perceive, that 
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the often obtruded idea of a resident and super- 
intending deity, must have had some effect in 
preserving and strengthening impressions of re- 
ligion, such as it was in those times. And the 
practice of the Oracle in annexing some religious 
act to every enterprise and attempt which it en- 
couraged, as if the favour of the deity were the 
only means of present advancement, must have 
been attended with some result of the same kind. 

Religion thus enforced would easily overwhelm 
views of common morality. Where the deity 
was himself present in the midst of a people, per- 
sonally directing their conduct, all duty would 
naturally be referred to positive command. And 
men, unaccustomed to act on the motives of na- 
ture, would be without rule or obligation, in 
cases where no decisive line had been marked 
out by religious ordinance. Thus, then, the 
most strict compliance with the established laws 
of religion, might be united with the utmost li- 
centiousness, in cases where those laws did not 
apply, and where men were left to their own na- 
tural sense of right and wrong. This spirit has 
prevailed to some extent in the followers of Ro- 
manism; a system which, in raising up a power 
half divine to govern and instruct mankind, has 
in this respect some correspondence to the Ora- 
cular superstition. And the moral practice of 
the Greeks was, as we have already noticed, 
deeply tinged with the same error. 
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These are perhaps some of the results of the 
Oracular system. It may have strengthened the 
influence of religion; but it would seem to have 
strengthened it in such a way, as that a kind of 
opposition ensued between religion and common 
morality ; natural obligations being often over- 
looked, while the institutions of religion were 
rigidly adhered to. 

We may advance now to a further train of con- 
sequences; and connect with the Oracular sys- 
tem the peculiarities of Grecian religion as dis- 
tinguished from that which prevailéd in Egypt 
and in the East. The Oracle, based though it 
was on fancy and delusion, brought out the deity 
in a higher character than the mere constitution 
of nature, in its strict interpretation, displayed 
him. it represented the deity as a moral and 
personal being, actively interesting himself in 
human affairs, and claiming authority over human 
will. Hence while the Egyptian and Oriental 
religions, systems gathered entirely from external 
nature, displayed only a crowd of ideal divinities, 
mere personifications of the powers of nature, 
without moral character or substantial being ; 
Grecian religion offered a divine reality for the 
human mind to lay hold on; an actual course of 
providence, and deities that were personal objects 
of religious feeling. This, amidst a multitude of 
deformities, is the main character of Grecian, as 

contrasted with that of Oriental, religion. And 
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in accordance with this main distinction, we find 
the two religions running out into different lines 
of superstition. While the Orientals are fasci- 
nated by the phenomena of the physical world, 
the Greeks are captivated by the persons of the 
moral: the Egyptians worship animals; and the 
Greeks worship men. These different develop- 
ments of superstition flow naturally from the 
respective principles of the two systems of reli- 
gion. Where men acknowledged a moral deity, 
superstition would turn upon moral beings ; 
where a physical deity obtained, men would be 
superstitious upon physical objects. And as the 
Oracle aided the fundamental idea of a moral 
deity, so it supported the appropriate supersti- 
tion, that, viz. of hero-worship. We have be- 
fore noticed the Oracular voice as canonizing the 
hero: and we may add, without particular refer- 
ence to worship, that its spirit was generally to 
hold up the names of antiquity to the reverence 
of mankind; to protect their memories, and de- 
fend the ancient order of things against modern 
innovation. And here we may extend the last- 
mentioned result of Oracular influence to the 
sphere of political and social life. The spirit of 
hero-worship was connected with reverence for 
antiquity, and with all those feelings which in 
modern days are understood under the term 
loyalty. ‘The one was a superstitious distortion 
of the other. And accordingly we find the Oracle 
VOL. V. Ζ 
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advocating the general sentiments of respect for 
antiquity, and submission to authority, in the 
same tone with which it sanctions hero-worship 
itself*.. Such lessons may have had their weight, 
in maintaining the ancient spirit which shines so 
clearly in Grecian character, amidst all the dis- 
plays of democracy. 

The influence then of the Oracular system in 
Greece would seem in the first place to have 
strengthened religious impressions, while at the 
same time, by superseding natural grounds of 
duty to the extent it did, it fostered that disre- 
gard of mere morality, which is often so obvious 
in Grecian practice, especially when viewed in 
contrast with their respect for religion. And 
further, the Oracle, displaying as it did the su- 
perintendence of a personal deity, may have had 
considerable influence in forming the peculiar 
character of Grecian, as distinguished from Ori- 
ental, religion; a character which runs into Gre- 
cian superstitions, as distinguished from those of 
the East. Hence the superstition of hero-wor- 
ship was supported, and doubtless much advanced, 
by the Oracle’s authority. And, while supporting 
the spirit of hero-worship, the Oracle gave weight 
to general sentiments of reverence and subordina- 


Thus its rebuke (already noticed) to Cleisthenes the innovating 
tyrant of Sicyon, forbidding him to put down the divine honours 
paid to an old king of the country, and pronouncing him an unjust 
usurper of the throne which the ancient royal line had occupied. 
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tion, which applied to the sphere of social and 
political life. 

Such was the Oracular system of Greece in 
itself, in its influence, and in its effects. Super- 
stition, we may remember, is the imitation of re- 
ligion; and, therefore, a bold form of it may 
sometimes indicate a higher mind at work than a 
weaker one. Let us allow the Greeks the be- 
nefit of this apology. A nation of poets and 
philosophers, of deep and refined understandings, 
whose writings to this day we sympathise with 
and turn to moral benefit, has a right to such 
liberality at our hands. 
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THE EFFECTS OF A NATIONAL 
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DIFFUSIVE READING. 


THERE is no habit, whose effects upon the mind 
end with itself. ‘The whole character moves to- 
gether, and its parts adjust themselves upon each 
other according to some subtle law of causes, 
which operates strictly, even though we cannot 
detect it. Thus it is, that the intellectual and 
moral qualities act reciprocally upon each other ; 
and in this way, too, not unfrequently, some ha- 
bit apparently unimportant becomes the leading 
principle of the mind—collecting all its powers 
around itself—absorbing or developing them, as 
the case may be. In this circumstance therefore, 
we find a ready justification for inquiring into 
the probable effects of any prevailing taste or 
passion. If the consequences involved must 
affect the state of a whole people, the propriety 
of doing so is made still clearer: but if, further, 
the habit in question be one, which at first sight 
promises only bright and rewarding effects, then 
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does it become almost imperative to protect our- 
selves from delusion by a closer view. 

Now the taste at present before us, seems in 
all respects to answer this description. The ge- 
neral effect which a system of diffusive reading 
offers to the first glance is highly imposing. We 
see the minds of men no longer pent within the 
routine of some exclusive study, but ranging at 
large in the walks of universal knowledge. The 
mysteries of nature are now brought home to the 
comprehension of the individual; he gains a fuller 
view of the economy of Providence, and an actual 
power over the material world by learning the 
skilful application of its own laws. The volume 
of man’s history, embracing all countries and ex- 
tending through all time, is open to the same 
mind; to clear away its local prejudices, as well 
as to enlarge it with a sound political wisdom. 
In the same way will every particular branch of 
knowledge act, each transfusing its spirit into 
one character, and conducing to one result; a 
perfectly accomplished mind. ‘The variety con- 
tinually offered must sustain the attention in its 
efforts, and win the taste, by a liberal engage- 
ment, from grosser pleasures. Thus will con- 
tracted thought, general ignorance, prejudice 
and sensuality disappear, and a new impulse of 
enlarged cultivation quicken the whole frame of 
society. 

This favourable picture, however, caught on 
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the first sight, seems to challenge a more minute, 
and to warrant a more jealous investigation. In 
order therefore to form a cautious estimate of the 
general influence which the habit in question may 
exercise, it will be advisable to follow out its 
operation upon the national mind, regarded in 
its Intellectual, Social, and Moral capacities. 
This distribution of the subject, will best display 
the various effects of a taste for general reading ; 
at the same time that it assigns to them their na- 
tural place on a full survey of the whole question. 

I. The first and most comprehensive of these 
divisions breaks itself up into other subordinate 
topics of inquiry, which may be considered suc- 
cessively. We will turn our attention first to the 
effect of diffusive reading on the national philo- 
sophy. 

a. In order that the mind should throw itself 
with ease into the prosecution of various studies, 
it is necessary that the objects and ideas pre- 
sented by each severally should be such as to 
admit of a ready transference of the attention 
from one to the other. For this purpose the 
elementary ideas on which each science is based 
should be capable of a rapid and distinct appre- 
hension, such as the mind can without effort drop 
when it will, and after a time take up again with- 
out risk of forgetting, or confusing them. But 
this can hardly be the case, if they are of a very 
abstract nature, or such as address themselves 
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immediately to the intellect. These require se- 
vere reflection to fix and ascertain their value, 
nor will any thing less than a jealous and unin- 
terrupted communion serve to keep them so clear 
and familiar to the understanding, that it may 
readily employ them as the groundwork, or in- 
struments of systematic truth. ‘Those sciences, 
on the other hand, which rest ultimately on sens- 
ible experiment, offer no such obstacles to a 
general and diffusive habit of study. Memory, 
the faculty chiefly brought into action by this 
system, seems of all the powers of the mind, that 
most indebted to the senses for assistance. 
Whatever reaches the memory through the sense 
is thereby more vividly and lastingly impressed 
than more subtle matter could be by painful ef- 
forts of reflection; and while the latter, even 
though thus imperfectly apprehended and _ re- 
tained, yet, owing to the excitement of the facul- 
ties, haunt the mind continually, and forbid it to 
range freely over other subjects of thought, the 
former, as they have exacted no such devoted 
exertion of the intellect, can be easily disengaged 
from the attention, which is left at liberty for the 
adoption of other studies. ‘Thus, whether we 
consider the abstruse character of the ideas en- 
veloped in the more abstract sciences, or the in- 
fluence so peculiarly exclusive which they exer- 
cise on the mind, we find in them an antagonist 
principle to that salient and inquisitive habit, 
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which loves to close the whole circle of know- 
ledge within its grasp. One striking and very 
important symptom therefore of an age, in which 
such a temper is predominant, will betray itself 
in a general neglect of the higher and more ab- 
stract branches of philosophy, and a proportion- 
ate devotion to such as rest on physical experi- 
ment. 

And this leads us to observe further, that 
while these studies in general lie under the pres- 
sure of such disadvantages, those which have for 
their object the knowledge of man himself, the 
laws of thought and conscience and the springs 
of action, will have to encounter peculiar difficul- 
ties. Whenever the outward world has been the 
object of a keen general inquiry, men’s interest 
concerning the world within themselves has 
flagged in proportion. Matter and the visible 
creation were viewed in their most sublime and 
spiritual bearings by the physical inquiries at the 
dawn of Grecian philosophy ; and yet it required 
the efforts of the greatest of uninspired minds, 
and it cost a complete revolution in science, to 
turn the thought back upon itself, and give spe- 
culation a mental character. Nor is it hard to 
assign a reason for this. Excited by the bound- 
less range of wonders before it, and encouraged 
by the certainty of those results which inquiry 
in a material world promises, the mind at once 
takes a lower view of its own importance in the 
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system of things, and flies from the investigation 
of subtle and elusive phenomena, where all seems 
mystery and contradiction. And in the same 
degree that physical research is diffusive and 
superficial, will the disinclination to moral and 
metaphysical speculation increase. If the most 
paltry substance in the universe were examined 
steadily and deeply, it might carry the thought 
gently onward to the same questions, to which 
the moral analyst addresses himself at once. 
But such a method accords neither with the ob- 
ject nor the temper of the general inquirer. His 
success depends not only on his keenness to learn 
what is known, but on his power to control his 
aspirations after what is unknown. He must 
seize every object as the knowledge of others 
presents it to him—in its most simple, intellig- 
ible, and compact form—carefully keeping clear 
of those devious avenues of thought, which lead 
indeed occasionally to the region of great truths, 
but whose windings are intricate, and their issue 
uncertain. 

But if, through the operation of counteracting 
influences, or the strength of that instinct which 
urges the mind to look into its own history, the 
interest of some should still fix itself on metaphy- 
sical or moral speculation—yet will the habit of 
general reading communicate a certain tinge to 
the prevalent philosophy. Ever since the human 
mind has been the object of its own speculations, 
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the many schools which have differed on its na- 
ture have still ranged within the compass of two 
great conflicting theories—the sensual and the 
ideal. The first of these systems regards the 
spirit of man, as a power (if such it can be called) 
blank, passive, and impressible, slowly accumu- 
lating its notions from the reflection of outward 
objects and circumstances, owing all things to a 
secret process of experiment, and never, in its 
profoundest or most exquisite ideas, holding a 
single element of thought which it has not bor- 
rowed from sense and matter. The latter sys- 
tem, on the other hand, declares it to be some- 
what independent and originative, charged with 
a latent and inward world of notions and ideas, 
of which outward things are the objective coun- 
terpart, the copy rather than the archetype, vi- 
sible indeed but not intelligible without the first*. 
Of the truth and merits of these two systems we 
are not here called upon to speak: perhaps a 
searching eclecticism might discover in both parts 
and fractions of a single consistent theory. The 
last has at certain periods, by too great loftiness 
of pretension, defeated the steady advance of 

@ Vide Cudworth on the proleptive faculty of the mind in under- 
standing objects of sense: ‘‘we have demonstratively proved that 
the natures of no compounded corporeal things can possibly be com- 
prehended by sense, (lib. iv. ch. 3.) for to know, is nothing else 
but by some inward anticipation of the mind, that is native and 


domestic, and so familiar to it, to take acquaintance of it.” lib. iii. 
ch. 3. Immutable Morality. 


VOL. V. Aa 
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knowledge”; as the first, where consistently and 
boldly carried out, has broken away all moral 
obligation. To which school an age zealous of 
general attainments will be likely to attach itself, 
there cannot, surely, be much doubt. Indeed, 
the sensual school of philosophy might, without 
violence, be entitled the philosophy of general 
knowledge: it springs from it by a consequence 
almost necessary. For all knowledge of facts as 
first conveyed to the mind consists of ideas col- 
lected from external sources; but the mind, in 
exercising itself upon these, by acts of compa- 
rison and generalization, throws around them 
ideas and abstractions of its own, of which no 
account can be given but that they are native to 
the intelligence which contains them. If there- 
fore the individual has gathered facts slowly, and 
has by continued reflection assimilated them to 
his own mind, an analysis of its phenomena will 
speedily detect elements of thought, with which 
outward impressions have no connection. But 
if, on the other hand, the mind have passed 
eagerly from subject to subject, seizing and com- 
mitting to memory with all possible rapidity, and 
allowing but scanty time for the understanding 


» See Bacon’s complaint, speaking of the realism of the school- 
men: ‘If mind work on matter, it worketh according to the stuff, 
but if it work upon itself, then it is endless, and bringeth forth cob- 
webs of learning of no substance nor profit.” Advancement of 
Learning. 
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to take them up and inform them, what patience 
and penetration will it exact, to discover, under 
such a surface of raw and imported matter, any 
forms of thought, which the intellect can claim 
as purely and originally its own. ‘Thus does a 
theory of sensualism naturally arise out of a taste 
for general reading, and we find accordingly that 
the great advocates of universal knowledge have 
been also the strenuous assertors of this system‘. 

8. In passing on to draw out some of the ef- 
fects of diffusive study on the poetical character 
of a nation, we may observe first, that a universal 
spirit of criticism may be reasonably looked for 
at such a period. As the attention of all men is 
continually ranging over a wide surface of sub- 
jects, the themes of common interest must of 
course be numerous; and as particular tastes or 
inquiries can be followed out by none so deeply 
as to call forth ideas or suggest trains of thought 
peculiar to the individual, the minds of men are 
balanced on a nice level, highly favourable to 
sympathy and mutual understanding. For deep 
learning checks interchange of thought: here 
each man has been straining after objects dim to 
the popular gaze; and when by long usage the 
images stand forth clear and ascertained to his 
own sight, he will call in vain upon others to 
share his prospect; he will seem rather to have 


© As the sophists, and the school of Bacon. 
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created than discerned. But where knowledge 
is diffusively cultivated, the thoughts of men na- 
turally flow in the same channels, and feelings 
easily accord. Under these circumstances, the 
satisfaction of study is heightened by the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the mind’s sensations in com- 
pany with others, of comparing its pleasures with 
theirs, and of examining the sources from which 
they flowed. Other instincts of our nature now 
act to give an impulse to this tendency; above 
all, the love of command is gratified by deciding 
on the merits of composition, and by ascertaining 
and laying down general laws to direct the public 
taste. In this way is the intellectual character 
of the age gradually developed into a habit of 
criticism. The exigencies of the times, too, when 
books are daily multiplying, require that every 
mind should be furnished with some principles 
of selection, to guide its choice; so that a criti- 
cal spirit is produced by an age of diffusive read- 
ing, as a counteracting element to other evils of 
the period. 

But however necessarily it may flow from the 
circumstances of the times, there seems good 
reason to question whether a spirit of criticism 
pervading society be not unfavourable to creative 
power in general*. For first, it does not seem to 


4 By the term creative power must here be understood that 
faculty, which combines and presents forms to the sense, and ob- 
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be the way of Nature, that the imagination should 
operate on rules, first discovered and then me- 
chanically applied. It does not create indeed 
without rules; but it is instinct with its own 
laws, which it carries out spontaneously, correct- 
ing and modifying while it originates, and rather 
reviewing by the aid of a natural sense than 
starting in the first instance from principles 
formally laid down. Thus the greatest efforts of 
genius have been made in ages ignorant of criti- 
cism*. Submission to the dictates of others will 
fetter its powers through the fear of passing 
fixed limits; and if it task itself with severe re- 
flection, to gather laws from its own feelings and 
impulses,—of which process it is frequently in- 
capable—a new habit of mind is contracted, un- 
congenial with the free and onward and instinctive 
play of creation.—But not only is a general habit 
of criticism prejudicial to creation, as a temper of 
mind in itself alien to it, but as it misplaces the 
control of the national taste, and exposes it to an 
improper, and often therefore a vicious influence. 
For as it is with morals, that the mind should be 
practised in moral action, to develope its power 
of ascertaining moral truth, so eminently is it 
true of taste, that it should be formed by that of 


jects of any kind to the mind, for the sole purpose of producing 
pleasure. 
ὁ Take for instance the poems of Homer, and Gothic architec- 
ture. 
Αδῷ 
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which it is ultimately to judge. For this reason, 
therefore, those who create should stand in a 
position of command over those who read and 
feel, in order that their works may have scope to 
bring out (if need be) such a taste and frame of 
mind, as may be necessary to enjoy them. But 
a general spirit of criticism just reverses this re- 
lation ; it places the poet or the painter in a state 
of dependency on the multitude, and on those 
floating opinions and laws which happen for the 
moment to direct it. : 

What has been here advanced applies to all 
creative power whatever: but in order to appre- 
ciate the influence of a diffusive habit of study 
upon the national poetry in particular, it may be 
advisable to separate the latter into its two na-. 
tural divisions: the poetry of the Imagination, in 
its narrowest sense, 1. e. the poetry descriptive 
of the images of Nature; and the poetry of the 
Feelings, or, that descriptive of Man. 

It is the aim of the first of these so to deli- 
neate, modify, and combine the forms of the ex- 
ternal world, as to convey the same pleasure and 
to awaken the same tone of moral feeling, as the 
sight, sound, or touch of the objects themselves 
would have been calculated to excite in a sensi- 
tive mind. ‘This faculty flows in a great measure 
from an acquired habit of the mind, and so far 
forth as it does so, it is the result of a devoted 
contemplation of the outward world. By what 
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process this habit produces such powerful effects 
we do not pretend to explain; but experience 
tells us that it addresses itself to the imagination, 
endowing it with finer perceptions of beauty, a 
sympathetic power by which it can transfuse “ 
qualities of its own into the lower classes of 
being, and an active skill in combining elemen- 
tary forms into a new creation. Now a taste for 
general reading seems to carry with it much which 
is likely to defeat this peculiar tone and faculty 
of mind, as well as to overlay the habit from 
which they spring. For in the first place, when 
men are hurrying to increase their store of pal- 
pable knowledge, there is a general appetite for 
such truth only as can be conveyed by exact and 
well-defined ideas, and may be proved by clear 
external testimony. But the truths which poetry 


© The Georgics of Virgil and the minor poems of Milton are very 
rich in proofs of this faculty. The great exertion of the poet 
throughout the Georgics seems to consist in the endowment of 
plants and animals with the attributes of higher beings; and the 
pleasure of the reader is produced in proportion to his power of 
feeling the propriety of this exaltation—In such passages as : 
—animos tollunt sata.— 
Inque novos soles audent se credere tuto 
Germina, nec metuit surgentes pampinus Austros— 


the passions and feelings of man are given to inanimate nature on a 
principle of poetical analogy.—So in these lines of Milton (Comus): 
The sounds, and seas, and all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move— 


purpose and union, as well as voluntary subserviency, are attributed 
to mere natural agents. 
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seizes have been emphatically declared to be 
“their own testimony ‘;” and those ideas which 
act with most force and liveliness on the imagi- 
nation are frequently such as the intellect would 
be bafiled in attempting to define. And further, 
there is, as we have shown above—and additional 
reasons will be offered hereafter—a natural ten- 
dency in habits of diffusive reading, to call out 
a peculiar zeal in the prosecution of physical 
science; and thus the natural world is viewed 
with a scientific spirit and purpose, which stand 
in direct contrast with a poetical regard of it. 
For it is the main accomplishment of the poet, so 
far as he is descriptive, to regard things purely 
as they seem, to catch the appearance only, to 
place himself at a distance from his own state of 
mind previously, and to disconnect the objects 
themselves as much as possible from the know- 
ledge of their uses, history, origin and properties?. 
He is in quest as well of zmages, as of the feelings 
and ideas which these images are, intrinsically 


f See Wordsworth’s preface to Lyrical Ballads. 

s How completely must the poet have withdrawn his mind from 
all his positive knowledge, and studied the mere outward image in 
order to write the following lines : 


To behold the wand’ring moon 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 

Thro’ the heavens’ wide pathless way ; 

And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 

Stooping thro’ a fleecy cloud. In. PensEroso. 
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and as such, apt to awaken. The truth of his 
description depends upon the first; its home- 
coming power and liveliness upon the last. With- 
out the one he cannot pourtray a single object 
justly ; without the other he cannot know when 
different images strike as it were upon the same 
chord of feeling, and may therefore be safely in- 
terchanged". It is this latter faculty which gives 
descriptive poetry its inventive character ; it is 
the bard’s highest privilege, by which through a 
delightful magic he can present one image where 
another was expected, and yet, owing to the 
identity of feeling common to both, do no vio- 
lence to the anticipation; it is a playful retort 
upon the sensible world and upon the senses 
themselves, whereby the poet, in the name as it 


" We have above given an instance of the poet’s method of con- 
veying a natural image to the mind. His knowledge of the exact 
effect of outward impressions, and his power in consequence of sub- 
stituting the objects of different senses for each other, may also be 
illustrated from the same author. In one place he speaks of a 
sweet voice as 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness. 
In another he says of the same voice that it 

Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes. 
Here therefore we have a sound described as a soft touch and as a 
rich scent. The poet felt by his exquisite perceptions that the effects 


of these three different senses upon the mind might be exactly the 
same, and he ventures in a particular instance thus to interchange 


them. 
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were of the human mind, sporting with the 
images of things, and exchanging the objects of 
one sense with those of another, declares them to 
be merely instrumental, and subservient to the 
higher energies of the mind itself’. Yet must 
this power depend for its successful effect wholly 
upon such a steady regard of the form and gene- 
ral appearance of the object, as would be dis- 
turbed and embarrassed by a knowledge of its 
real elements and properties, and the associations 
and feelings linked therewith. As however it is 
the poet’s art to catch things purely as they 
seem, so it is the end of science to detect them as 
they are. The mere appearance is the veil, 
through which the observation of the physical 
philosopher must glance negligently and with 
somewhat of scorn, in order to fix upon the 
latent and more essential properties which are 
beyond. He must not contemplate but analyze ; 
his best rule is, mistrust in his perceptions in the 
first instance; he must invent and apply tests, 
and call in the sense only to bring home the re- 
sult of these. The poet must throw himself im- 
plicitly on the sense, and betake himself to rea- 
son, if at all, only to ascertain the exact sum and 
character of his own impressions. Again; on a 
review of the pleasures and energies appropriate 
to each, they stand out in the same clear contrast 


i Vide Butler (Anal. ch. i.) upon the Sense and percipient 
power. 
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of ill-according habits. The triumph of science 
is the detection of individual differences amid 
seeming resemblance; and the record of her 
achievements is preserved in a minute and ample 
classification, which at every step widens the 
breach between one part of nature and another. 
The task of the poet, on the other hand, is the 
discovery of a universal resemblance, running as 
a chord of union and coherency through the 
whole span of the material universe. 

But as the poetry descriptive of Nature, which 
receives its impulse from the visible world, is 
thus affected by a taste for general reading, so 
we may detect the action of the same habit in its 
effect on the other great branch of poetry, that 
which is descriptive of Man—the poetry of human 
action. ‘The object of the first is the imitation 
of natural images ; that of the last, the expression 
of human feeling and character*. These are its 
essentials; and we may observe that in this 
branch of fiction the poet is almost wholly de- 
pendent on the age in which he lives.—It is the 
privilege of genius to utter and embody what 
others only feel, or to seize and shadow forth 
what they unconsciously are. But nevertheless, 
the spirit, which he thus catches, must exist in 
the men around him. Now this class of poetry, 


h Taira δεῖ ἔχειν τὴν ἐποποιΐαν τῇ τραγωδίᾳ" ἢ yap ἠθικὴν 
ἢ παθητικὴν δεῖ εἶναι. Arist. Poet. 99, 
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so far as it is an expression of human feelings, 
must exhibit them in a high state of intensity ; 
and the condition of the national mind, from 
which such an expression can flow, must be ca- 
pable of the same excitement. But feelings can- 
not be intense, unless they play within a narrow 
range. Nature has closely confined the muscles 
in our frame, in order to give them power and 
direction ; and in the same way our affections, 
to gain their full force, should be drawn to a 
single point, and work within exclusive limits. 
Thus we observe that tales of a local superiority 
and a peculiar and favoured lineage, national 
triumphs—all in fact which can collect the feel- 
ings upon a single spot—have ever been the basis 
on which a healthy and lasting poetry of human 
action has expanded itself. Here therefore a 
national habit of diffusive study must be uncon- 
genial to a poetic temper. It tends to enlarge 
the mind’s scope; it engages it in as many and 
various interests as possible; its very moral (so 
to speak) is the removal of prejudice and distinc- 
tion and predilection—the breaking up of the 
small channels in which feeling gushes violently, 
and the throwing them into one wide and peace- 
ful stream. 

Again; in the true poetic portraiture of human 
character, we look at once for the highest dignity, 
with which our ideal conceptions can invest it, 
and at the same time for a fearless expression of 
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its most ordinary features. Both must be united, 
the one for our sympathy, the other for our re- 
spect; and where this union has been effected, 
we are indebted for the result to the existence of 
a lurking superstition. For this, by connecting 
the doings of man immediately with a will above 
his own, has, without any way impairing the 
truth, at once carried out the sublimity of his 
character. Thus the omen, the sacrifice, the 
dream, the decree of fate, and the tutelary deity, 
have thrown a general lustre around the person 
of man, under which the poet has been enabled 
to pourtray his simplest and most minute features 
in all their natural variety, without fear that the 
homely truth of the picture should awaken con- 
tempt. How exquisitely faithful to nature are 
the Homeric heroes; how common and _ familiar 
their thought and temper ; and yet there is a link 
of connection between them and the unseen 
world, which holds them above the level of hu- 
manity and ourselves. Were this mysterious 
union cancelled, and the course of action laid 
bare of all power, will, or instrument, beside the 
motives and the strength of man, the whole ma- 
chinery would be snapped on which the nice ad- 
justment of our feelings, and consequently our 
admiration, depends. ‘The same remark may be 
applied in spirit to all poetry in the same kind of 
whatever age or country’. And yet we must re- 


' In Spenser’s time the ancient gods were discredited; but he 
Bb 
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member that this source of the sublime first 
gushed out at a period of general credulity, and 
has since flowed on protected by the simple be- 
lief of ignorance, and the resigned faith of philo- 
sophy. An age of general incredulity would na- 
turally choke it, and such must an age of diffu- 
sive reading necessarily be. For men usually 
withhold or grant their belief to what lies above 
their experience, in proportion to their confidence 
in that experience; and a wide experience pro- 
duces confidence, although only a sound and 
deep one can justify it. Now an age of general 
reading bestows a wide experience, and at the 
same time a shallow one; and on both these ac- 
counts it will naturally run into a spirit of incre- 
dulity. Any one, then, who considers how nearly 
the tone and taste of a people hangs upon their 
principles of belief, will easily estimate its working 
in the present case. The national mind will turn 
away in disdain from the supernatural; but its 
craving for some representation of itself, which it 
can regard with awe, will still continue, and it 
will meet this exigency by throwing the elements 
of dignity into the character itself. The personal 
qualities will be heightened into extremes, and 


felt the necessity of some instrument that would connect man with 
the world above him, and therefore he seized the superstitions of the 
middle ages, which had still a hold upon the hearts of the people. 
In Milton’s age this last again was worn out, and therefore he chose 
a subject strictly sacred. 
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the truth of nature forgotten. Physical possi- 
bilities will be kept steadily in view—moral pro- 
babilities will be violated™. Upon this perhaps 
a reaction will follow, in which the mind, after 
having striven in vain to realize the true heroic 
character of man, will acquiesce in a mere delinea- 
tion of manners and society supported by strange 
and exciting facts. In such days will the novel 
supplant the epic and the tragedy. 

y. We have now cursorily mentioned the ef- 
fects of general reading upon the poetry and phi- 
losophy of a nation. These two branches of 
literature have been selected, as opening to our 
view the two opposite poles (so to speak) of in- 
tellectual energy—creation and reflection: the 
one an onward process, wherein the mind is con- 
tinually passing out of itself; the other a habit 
of glancing backward, in which the mind is ever 
working upon itself. Yet, much as these differ 
in the faculties requisite to sustain and complete 
them, there is still common ground of agreement 
in the points of conflict, which they present to a 
popular and excursive habit of study. Both re- 
quire a mind fixed and devoted, and free from 
that restless temper of acquisition which is ever 
straining after new objects. Calmness and re- 
tirement are as congenial to both as they are un- 


m Δεῖ προαιρεῖσθαι ἀδύνατα καὶ εἰκότα, μᾶλλον ἢ δυνατὰ καὶ 
ἀπίθανα. Arist. Poet. 44, 
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suited to the social excitement and quick inter- 
course, which stimulate the circulation of uni- 
versal knowledge. Again, the class of truths 
and pleasures which their prosecution carries 
with it does not harmonize with the tastes of 
such an age. ‘They promise too little of that 
tangible truth, which will pass current with 
every mind, to meet with a very general encou- 
ragement. 

Such however will not be the case with all ex- 
ercises of the intellect. The main feature of the 
times must be the diffusion of knowledge; and 
those qualities will be most perfectly developed, 
which are most efficient in its communication. 
Thus the necessity for a speedy and accurate 
apprehension of a subject will naturally call forth 
such habits of mind, as ensure distinct and clear 
statement. Powers of definition, division, and 
arrangement will be required and cultivated ; 
and whatever may be the actual state of human 
knowledge, the art of presenting it in the most 
compendious and scientific form will be carried 
to full perfection. Those branches of knowledge 
therefore, which are already thrown into system, 
will be cleared as far as possible of embarrassing 
technicalities, and cast into new and popular ar- 
rangements: and there will be a general zeal and 
facility in giving an imposing and scientific cha- 
racter to all ascertained laws whatever. The 
power so called into existence must operate like 
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a charm in lending intellectual dignity to subjects, 
which at other periods had been considered as 
lying far below the level of science. The public 
mind will feel a kindly exultation in throwing 
open “‘the temples of the wise,” and enshrining 
within their niches a host of truths, whose hum- 
ble origin and character are forgotten under the 
glittering garb in which they now stand arrayed. 
Such a disposition and ability to fix all matters 
of knowledge on a highly scientific basis, must 
produce effects of a peculiar value on the national 
literature. When learning and science are culti- 
vated by the few, the natural wants and bias of 
the mind itself fix the subjects and control the 
direction of thought. The individual writes in 
obedience to the impulses of his own temper, and 
to meet the wants of the human mind as such. 
But it is far otherwise when learning floats over 
the whole surface of society, and a general fa- 
culty of methodising and arrangement is deve- 
loped at the same time. A new influence is let 
in upon the course of literature. The natural 
cravings of the mind itself are no longer supreme 
in pointing its efforts. The exigencies of society 
direct, as they are best able to reward it. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the social condition of 
the age and its peculiar necessities, they will 
gradually absorb into themselves the active intel- 
lect of the nation. Ifthe spirit of the times be 
commercial, it will force learning into those chan- 
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nels which are most productive in an economical 
point of view: reflection will become calculation, 
and creation to develope the idea of beauty will 
be supplied by creation for utility. The station 
of the fine arts will be occupied by the arts of 
life. If on the other hand the posture of circum- 
stances, or the state of feeling has brought on 
great political activity, legislation will be the 
main end to which the ability of men will address 
itself. Thus, under various effects, we shall still 
detect the same principle—namely, that the plea- 
sures of the mind itself will no longer rule its 
powers, which are henceforth swayed by the 
wants and claims of society. 

And on this circumstance will hang conse- 
quences highly important to the intellectual tone 
and habits of a country. Knowledge will be re- 
garded wholly in relation to the effects which it 
can produce on the world around it: that higher 
character, which it bears as influencing the mind 
which contains it, will be forgotten. ‘ Know- 
ledge is power” will be the expression at once of 
the real stimulus by which the intellect is actu- 
ated, and of the standard by which its exertions 
are to be measured. In learning men will see an 
effective instrument for subduing nature to the 
conveniency of man, not a means of discipline to 
exalt and strengthen the faculties—to bring the 
intellectual being himself to his proper perfection. 
The principles of education must of course be 
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changed, or rather the idea itself will be lost, 
and a system of énstruction will take its place. 
As the first proposed to “lead out” the mind— 
that is, to endue it with a form, and direction, 
and a principle of growth—the latter will “ give it 
weapons” and teach their use, and send it out 
armed to assert its dominion over the world. 
The old means employed to impart knowledge 
will seem tardy and circuitous; the subjects in- 
comprehensible by the unripe faculties, and use- 
less to the full-grown man. Thus for example: 
grammar will no longer be taught by its abstract 
principles, which so painfully task the mind, and 
teach it so imperfectly for general use; but 
tongues will be imparted by conversation and 
habitual example. The mind will not be called 
upon to combine its own ideas, when from po- 
verty of experience they are yet so few, as to 
make the work laborious in the performance, and 
meagre when executed. In a word: the main 
object will be, to turn the mind to a use, rather 
than to form it—to bring out results, rather than 
develope faculties. 

This view of learning wholly as a means, and 
of intellectual energy as an instrument, will of 
course carry its influence beyond education. We 
shall find it directing the literary zeal of the na- 
tion, as before observed, and fixing the degree of 
value, at which the several branches of study 
may be rated. And in this way it may be traced 
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out to some effects, which at first sight wear an 
appearance of inconsistency with the general 
character of the period. ‘Thus in the universal 
stir of mind, when the whole of society seems to 
follow one literary impulse, we may scarcely find 
an individual who devotes himself with a single 
aim to literary pursuits. There will be many 
applying the discoveries of philosophy to some 
immediately practical purpose; others will be 
opening science to the view of their fellow men, 
conveying knowledge and knitting it into system: 
but the man of learning, who aims at no special 
and definite end, who finds his pleasure and re- 
ward in the process of investigation and thought, 
will be despised: a life of contemplation must 
carry the show of aimless frivolity to those, whose. 
point of view debars them from perceiving that, 
apart from the possibility of other fruits, even 
the fixing a single mind in a steady interest about 
unseen truths, is in itself noble and excellent. 
In spite therefore of a universal excitement, and 
avery general activity in the cause of knowledge, 
there will be a narrow stint of men devoted to it 
for its own sake. And this single naked point, 
peeping through the profusion and splendour of 
such times, is, it may be feared, a symptom of 
coming poverty. For the history of science and 
literature offers consistent evidence, that to such 
men, more than any others, has human knowledge 
owed its progress and permanency. Not urging 
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very anxiously the chase after any particular re- 
sult, they are free to follow the gleams of truth, 
from whatever direction they may play upon their 
path ; and delighting mainly in the energy of la- 
bour, they are prevented by no timid economy of 
strength from sifting old principles and grasping 
at higher laws. It may be added further, that 
those who have most completely disengaged 
themselves from practical utility as their guide 
and object, and consecrated all their efforts to 
speculative truth, have, by a strange coincidence 
between the most intricate workings of the human 
mind, and the external arrangements of nature, 
often proved the largest contributors to the com- 
mon conveniencies of man™. ‘This circumstance 
has been remarked as an instance of the marvel- 
lous adaptation of man’s faculties to his condition. 
It may be considered, further, as an example of 
that law of faith, which compasses all human ac- 
tion; whereby the abandonment of a purpose for 
some higher motive is made the necessary means 
of securing it. 

II. Having thus conducted our enquiry to the 
close of the first main division, under which we 
proposed to consider the present subject, we 
pass on to ascertain its influence on the Social 


ἢ Vide Sir. J. Herschell’s discourse on the study of Natural Phi- 
losophy, p. 28, quoted by Chalmers, Bridgewater Treatise, vol. 11. 
p. 155. 
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and Political character of a people. Every 
science, and almost every branch of learning, 
has a peculiar kind of evidence, on which its 
truths are based, and an appropriate class of 
pleasures, which it carries home to the mind. 
After an exclusive devotion to any cf these, the 
understanding becomes adapted to its object: it 
assumes, as it were, a form correspondent to it; 
and the habits best suited to catch its spirit and 
purpose are gradually developed and fixed. 
Under this evolution of certain faculties and per- 
ceptions, the elastic power of the mind is natu- 
rally abated: it has now a direction and shape 
of its own, and becomes less capable of foreign 
impressions, or of falling in with other trains of 
thought. It sees clearly from its own point of 
view, and has small experience of those feelings 
by which others profess themselves actuated. 
It knows, perhaps, that certain truths have been 
the cardinal points, on which its own character 
has turned and adjusted itself; and it is prone to 
conceive of them as equally vital to others. Thus 
is there a general want of sympathy produced 
between the several members of society, co- 
existent with a spirit of dogmatism. In such a 
state of things, minds may be highly cultivated ; 
but the nation will not be highly civilized. ‘The 
very opposite consequences follow from a spirit 
of diffusive study ; new objects are successively 
passing before the mind, each challenging dif- 
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ferent powers, offering different pleasures, and 
charging the mind with some latent principles, 
which are stifled by the accession of fresh ele- 
ments. By this means a moral equilibrium is 
preserved, which leaves the character open to 
the action of one class of motives, evidence, and 
impressions, as freely as to another. An age of 
general reading will therefore naturally be a 
liberal age; i. 6. one in which all shades of 
opinions meet with sympathy, even from those 
who do not entertain them. For opinions, flow- 
ing as they do from certain habits of thought, 
which have their origin no less in intellectual 
occupation than in natural temper, are necessarily 
revolting to us in proportion as such habits are 
unknown to our experience, or contrary habits 
have been formed within ourselves. But we 
have seen that diffusive studies, by enlarging the 
range of knowledge, introduce the mind to a great 
variety of intellectual habits, while they check 
the single influence of any upon its constitution. 
This therefore will be one source of liberality, as 
it enables us to sympathize with the opinions of 
others: another will be found in the tendency of 
general reading to diminish our sense of the im- 
portance of principles in general. For in truth, 
speculative opinions will in such times exercise 
a slighter influence on the conduct than at other 
seasons. Nothing, indeed, in the history of man 
is more remarkable, than the different degrees of 
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fruitfulness, which speculative principles have 
shown in different ages. In some nations, sys- 
tems have been put forth, and lain for centuries 
barren of their natural fruits; till, falling on pe- 
culiar times, or transplanted into other countries, 
they have suddenly burst out into a harvest of 
practical consequences, which the imagination 
could scarcely have anticipated®. The causes, 
which serve to keep opinions dead, as it were, at 
one time, and to quicken them at another, are 
many ; and it is easy to see how the hurry of dif- 
fusive learning, and the multiplicity of intellectual 
pursuits, may be amongst them. ‘Time, and lei- 
sure, and earnestness, and a certain fearless so- 
briety of mind, are necessary to push principles 
to their legitimate intellectual conclusions; and 
their moral effect as distinct from these is worked 
out by degrees still slower, and a process more 
delicate and more easily arrested. Neither can 
freely develope themselves under the distraction of 
many and discordant pursuits; as these last sus- 
tain the faculties in continual motion, and preclude 
that intimacy and assimilation between the mind 
and its own theoretical views, which is necessary 
in such cases to exhibit their real tendency and 
spirit. Thus effects unseen will of course not be 


ο This was the case with Locke’s system, which had but little 
effect in his own country, and was worked out into infidelity in 


France. 
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appreciated: the connection between abstract 
principles and practice will be doubted or over- 
looked, and a general inclination will grow up, 
to establish not only the freedom, but the irre- 
sponsibility of opinion. From the current uni- 
formity of action—encouraged peculiarly in such 
an age by the degree in which all parts of society 
are brought into contact with each other—men 
will gather a security against vicious tendencies. 
So will liberality be the rule, and civilization the 
great privilege of the age. The social machinery 
will play smooth and free; its pulses will not be 
stopped, nor its action jarred, by the scruples 
and reluctancy which rigid principles always oc- 
casion. 

From these facilities for union we are naturally 
led to anticipate a general spirit of concord, and 
sound political strength. Yet will a nearer view, 
we fear, tend to abate this expectation, by disco- 
vering other conditions in the state of things, 
which may interfere with the political working of 
this principle, and by betraying even in the prin- 
ciple itself some sources of danger to the state. 
For this inclination to sympathize, cooperate and 
unite, must greatly encourage the habit of com- 
bination for all purposes. The objects of litera- 
ture and science, economy and social intercourse, 
will all be forwarded by the same means. Yet, 
effective as this instrument is generally, in no- 
thing is it so powerful, as in the furthering and 

VOL. V. Gu 
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protecting political interests; and we may add, 
that the peace of society and the permanency of 
institutions has had no enemy to encounter more 
formidable than this. The animal excitement 
produced by the action of numbers on each 
other, the sense of a common purpose, the pos- 
ture of hostility, into which men are thrown in- 
voluntarily and by some law of their nature, when 
forming part of any league, as well as the actual 
power secured by union, give large promise of 
political disquiet. In this way then may the dis- 
position to associate and act together tend rather 
to weaken the coherency of society as a whole. 
And here it may be remarked, that although 
every political body must have a unity in itself, 
yet this should be rather a result of the whole, 
than a spirit of union pervading the several parts. Ὁ 
There is. danger in such a temper; it is apt to 
select and be partial, and to form many small 
centres of attraction, instead of obeying that 
common one, by which every point should be 
poised and drawn together. To produce there- 
fore a true unity it is not necessary that there 
should be a temper for uniting; unity should be 
the sum of the whole, dependency and subordi- 
nation the spirit of the parts. It may serve 
therefore to open more fully the political effects 
of diffusive reading, if we glance at its operation 
on these social habits. 

The first of them; the temper of dependency, 
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under its best form, seems to arise as well from 
a confidence in the skill and wisdom of others, 
as in a certain reverence for the subjects and 
sciences themselves, in which we seek other 
guidance than our own. It is this sense of the 
difficulty which surrounds them, the time and 
capacity which they require, and our own inade- 
quate means of meeting the demand, which in- 
duces us to seek only a mediate connection with 
them, through the skill and ministration of our 
fellow men. Under this point of view a small 
range of knowledge is better suited to bring out 
the frame of mind fit for quiet government, than 
a wider and more ambitious reach of study. For 
not only does it impress upon the individual a 
conviction of complete ignorance in all matters, 
but those which have been the special objects of 
his thought and care; but by giving opportunity 
for more earnest investigation within his own li- 
mited sphere, it conveys an adequate sense of 
the wisdom required for others. To a mind so 
formed political dependency is rather freedom 
from a heavy burden, than exclusion from a de- 
sired right. But when the mind has been used 
to scatter its powers over all branches of learn- 
ing indiscriminately, this sensitive awe of ven- 
turing beyond its proper range can scarcely ex- 
ist: a habit is contracted of regarding truths of 
all kinds as the natural possession of every ra- 
tional being, and the freedom of dealing with all 
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objects as a right bestowed with reason itself. 
The superficial method necessarily employed un- 
der such a system has carefully protected the 
mind from difficulties, which might awaken in it 
mistrust of itself, and has concealed those bear- 
ings of each subject, which would best have 
shown its real depth and breadth. The great 
result of such an education must have been to 
establish the command, as it were, of the human 
mind over all the facts in the natural and moral 
world. Thus will any intellectual dependency 
on others appear unnecessary; it will be consi- 
dered an oppressive barrier between the mind 
and its proper energies. 

So again is the temper of subordination unfa- 
vourably affected by this taste. For this quiet 
acquiescence in an inferior grade of society, ac-’ 
companied by so much moral humiliation, and 
many physical hardships, could never be steadily 
maintained, did not some subtle instinct of justice 
reconcile the individual to his position. We 
know that philosophy has adjusted this seeming 
unevenness in the plan of society to an exact 
equity, by a theory of distribution according to 
political worthiness". And in this case, it seems, 
as in many others, the vulgar sense falls in with 
the speculative reason; and the consciousness 
of a real personal inferiority satisfies the mind 


» Vid. Aristot. Eth. Nic. y. 8. 
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under its social disadvantages. Now we have 
observed that in the times of which we speak, 
there will be a great tendency to place all 
branches of learning on one scientific level, and 
to raise the mechanical and productive arts into 
equal estimation with moral science and litera- 
ture. This effect must of course materially alter 
the position in which those, to whom the promo- 
tion and execution of such arts are entrusted, 
will regard themselves. Both the scientific cha- 
racter which their employment now assumes, and 
the utility of its aim will seem to have bestowed 
on them increased political value, and therefore 
to claim for them higher rank and importance. 
And so, while the pressure of outward circum- 
stances remains the same, the mental conditions 
of thought and feeling, which were set over 
against them and made them supportable, must 
be gradually withdrawn. The humbler indi- 
vidual in the state will look in vain for those 
marked distinctions in political merit, which have 
hitherto separated him from others of more 
wealth and influence. ‘The order of things will 
seem anomalous; and he will repine or struggle 
as his temper may lead him. In any case there 
will be a continual restlessness throughout so- 
ciety; its lower ranks striving to recognize the 
political system, and the higher labouring by the 
arts of skill and government to maintain it in its 
present form. 
ce3 
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ΠῚ. But since we are Moral beings, and as the 
whole end of existence, thought and action, is 
the formation of a Moral character, any inquiry 
of the present nature must be imperfect, which 
does not in some degree open the workings of a 
national habit in this direction. And, indeed, 
much which has been elicited in other parts of 
the inquiry has a considerable though an indi- 
rect bearing here. Thus, the prevalence of a 
sensual philosophy, even though it be not car- 
ried out, must yet tend in some measure to lower 
the moral tone, by letting in inferior motives, and 
gathering less exalted associations around the 
name of virtue. In the general temper of incre- 
dulity, too, which we have seen reason to appre- 
hend, must exist many elements likely to impair 
the life and spirit of sound religious belief. The 
call for something immediate and productive, as 
the proper end of intellectual exertion, must ex- 
tend its spirit to the other particular employ- 
ments of life, as well as to its general plan and 
purpose; and weaken the action of a patient and 
prospective faith. ‘The material world, so won- 
derfully subdued by the triumphs of physical 
science to the conveniences of men, must offer 
large temptations to a dangerous dependency on 
the luxuries and comforts of life. And in the 
same way might other causes, before drawn out, 
be shown to operate on the moral condition of 
society—some for good, and others for evil. But 
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through most of these a taste for diffusive study 
acts by a mediate instrumentality. We will here, 
therefore, rather turn our attention to its imme- 
diate influence on the moral character of a peo- 
ple. For man is bound by duty, as well as ne- 
cessity, to be continually doing the work of crea- 
tion on himself. He must mould, strengthen, 
subdue and supply, according to the idea of his 
proper moral perfections, till the end of life. 
Now there are two ways in which this process 
may be carried on:—either by an earnest com- 
munion each with his own mind, leading us to 
ascertain its exact form and wants, and thereby 
directing us how to meet them; or, by a general 
and quiet discipline, which shall act upon us un- 
consciously, rooting out bad habits, perhaps be- 
fore we had ourselves detected them, and supply- 
ing good ones, before the deficiency was known. 
The last is of course the least painful method, 
and that by which men in general are trained to 
good or evil. The character may be formed in 
this way through many instruments not appa- 
rently moral. And by this means it is that high 
intellectual cultivation ministers to a great mo- 
ral purpose. It furnishes an adequate power 
to produce important moral habits, which mo- 
tives purely moral could hardly have given birth 
to. ‘Thus, for instance; how many acts of faith, 
and humility, and patience, must the mind have 
submitted to before it can gain the mastery over 
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any single branch of learning. How much must 
it have taken for granted at the outset, without 
presuming to form a judgment for itself; how 
much present ease and even extent of knowledge 
must it at various times have sacrificed to future 
benefit, and the prosecution of its general plan. 
Again, how unweariedly must it have struggled 
against difficulties of all kinds—obscurities, and 
its own seeming incapacity. Thus indirectly has 
a moral discipline been carried on through the 
intellect, available to the best purposes of man’s 
being. Yet it is in this point, of all others, that 
a scheme of diffusive study seems to fall below 
the duties of its office. It seems neither able to 
impart motives and spirit to the mind, which may 
enable it to exercise such energies, nor does its" 
plan render them necessary. For nothing less 
than a kéen interest in the subject can support 
those severe moral efforts, on which a character 
may be formed. If the study have not a fast 
hold on the mind, the latter will rather relinquish 
it, or adopt some easier method, than bear the 
discipline requisite for its complete mastery. And 
thus is the moral benefit foregone. But there 
seems to be no law of the mind, from which we 
can hope, that the prosecution of many studies 
simultaneously should ever be attended with such 
ardour. The affections and interests require 
something more narrow and definite than a sys- 
tem of diffusive reading offers. They cannot 
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seize upon all classes of ideas and modes of 
thought at once: nor strain after masses of truth 
in all kinds with a catholic and comprehensive 
devotion. Thus, however warmly curiosity and 
the influence of a general fashion may engage the 
mind upon such a scheme, yet the sources of 
pleasure and excitement seem too meagre to sup- 
port it under such exertions, as will materially 
assist its moral improvement. And indeed were 
this otherwise—were this habit richer in motive 
to exertion, yet would its plan and spirit, its va- 
riety and extensiveness, almost exclude oppor- 
tunity for it. For the moral discipline which a 
study affords will seldom be found in its ele- 
ments, as well because here the labour of others 
has been most fully expended, as because the 
errors committed, or the false principles esta- 
blished, or the bad method pursued, have not 
scope to work themselves into effects. But, in 
carrying a science through, every part of the 
previous process is undergoing a continual test, 
and the mind has forced upon it all the conse- 
quences of its own haste, or the ignorance of 
others®. And yet, not only is the diffusive 
reader freed from the wholesome constraint of 


ο “The ways of contemplation are not unlike the ways of action 
commonly spoken of by the ancients; the one plain and smooth in 
the beginning, and in the end impassable ; the other rough and trou- 
blesome in the entrance, but after a while fair and even.” Bacon, 
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such a moral discipline; but the system which 
he pursues offers positive temptations to the in- 
dulgence of caprice and indolence, as it gives op- 
portunity of avoiding the first difficulty or dis- 
gust, by a ready and creditable refuge in some 
other walk of learning, as it increases the appe- 
tite for novelty, and tends to make curiosity the 
impulse to labour, and satiety its limit. On both 
accounts, therefore, it may be fairly concluded, 
that a general habit of diffusive reading tends to 
impair the efficiency of learning, as an indirect 
means of moral discipline, both by abating the 
zeal, and diminishing the exigency, necessary to 
produce moral energy.—Further: although the 
indirect process, carried on through various in- 
struments, seems to be the mainly efficient cause 
in working out a moral temper, yet we have al- 
luded to a direct one, whose assistance the other 
continually requires; namely, that which arises 
from the mind’s intimacy with itself. No meta- 
physical reflection upon the frame and faculties 
of the mind, and the laws under which they act, 
is here intended; but a practical acquaintance 
with its actual condition, and an interest in its 
destinies; a habit of thought and sobriety, which 
leads to a knowledge of its wants, and thereby, 
to the application of those moral means which 
alone can satisfy them. ‘To such a tone of cha- 
racter a taste for diffusive reading seems very 
adverse: it throws the mind upon the study of 
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facts external to itself; it gives it a busy and 
diversified pastime, and guards the thought from 
fixing too near home, by interposing a thousand 
objects to employ and engage it. Thus, at the 
same time that the public mind is essentially fri- 
volous, it will be also open to fanaticism and epi- 
demic agitations. For such evils are produced 
generally by the confluence of two causes—a 
moral earnestness suddenly acquired, and a 
quickly-moving social sympathy. And the first 
of these must of course be most likely to act 
where there has been least habitual thoughtful- 
ness; while the circumstances of the age are, as 
it has been shown, peculiarly fayourable to the 
free operation of the latter. 

Having thus shown the operation of this taste 
on the moral character generally, we may pause 
to mention a particular influence of some import- 
ance, which it will be calculated to exercise. For, 
it has been well remarked, that those, who have 
reached the limits of science as comprehended 
within human knowledge, and pushed their in- 
quiry to the attainment of new laws, are little 
tainted with that spirit of presumption, so often 
chargeable on intellectual cultivation’. Finding 
the richness of nature ever far transcending their 
powers of observation—baffled continually by the 
complex harmony of those laws, which they are 
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straining to reach—seeing apparent anomalies, 
whose solution eluded their severest thought, 
fall into system by some chance stroke of con- 
jecture—and always struggling after somewhat, 
which they know to exist out of and above them- 
selves—such men are little tempted to form ex- 
travagant notions of the strength, or indepen- 
dency of the human mind. Of these, however, 
there can be few at any time; least of all at a 
period when a taste for diffusive reading is domi- 
nant. We have before mentioned how slightly 
the inductive habit—the habit of discovery—is 
encouraged at such a season; while on the con- 
trary, the deductive faculty, that by which the 
mind accompanies the evolution of conclusions 
from their principles, is universally exercised. 
It is as necessary to the novice, as the first is to 
the veteran, in the service of learning. But the 
effect upon the mind is far less conducive to a 
healthy state of moral feeling. In every step 
there is completeness; no effort is made in vain, 
and the result comes out by a sure process, in 
obedience, as it were, to the high mental power 
which has evoked it. All here is marshalled in 
beautiful order before the learner’s mind; he 
sees every thing in system so exact and digested, 
that he cannot conceive the chaos from which its 
principles were gathered, nor the pain, and dis- 
appointment, and weakness, which the original 
discoverer felt in collecting them. 'This posture 
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of mind, into which it must necessarily be thrown 
for a time—at some hazard to itself—under any 
system of study, is the fixed position, which dif- 
fusive reading imposes on it. And here, too, 
over and above the temptations arising from the 
method in which the faculties are called upon to 
work, there is a distinct danger to be appre- 
hended from the multitude and variety of sub- 
jects, which are presented to them. And surely 
it is hard to imagine a situation more perilous, 
than that of a mind placed, as it were, in the 
centre of all human learning, and seeing the 
thousand avenues of literature and_ science 
stretch out in fair and orderly vistas before it, 
without the power of giving to any that minute 
and close investigation which might reveal the 
chasms, and unevenness, and obliquities con- 
cealed in the general effect. Yet such will be 
the situation, not of a few, but of the nation in 
general; and being so, must, as it seems, lead to 
a false and overcharged estimate of the power of 
the human intellect, a mistaken view both of its 
office and capacities. 

Thus have we endeavoured to sketch out some 
of the chief effects, which a taste for diffusive 
reading is calculated to produce on a nation, as 
composed of Thinking, Social, and Moral beings. 
Our attention has been directed to its influence 
under each of these arrangements separately, in 
order to lead us up to a more adequate concep- 
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tion of the breadth and extent of its operation: 
though the plan so pursued has made it neces- 
sary to follow out its workings most elaborately 
where they were least obvious, and to dwell 
lightly on other more prominent parts: and so 
has a rhetorical dignity sometimes been given to 
the less important branches of the subject. Yet 
it seemed an instructive, as well as philosophical 
course, to lay open the more delicate and circu- 
itous springs of its influence, as well as those 
acting with a plain and more immediate relation : 
and the developement of the former of course 
exacted a longer inquiry. The results to which 
this method has conducted us, are, it is con- 
ceived, none of them valueless—none of them 
barren of further consequences of their own. 
We have seen this taste introducing the mind ᾿ 
to a wide scene of triumph and satisfaction, but 
somewhat discrediting its highest energies, and 
impairing its nobler powers. Severe moral 
thought, contemplative imagination, and enthu- 
siastic feeling, seem in the course of the investi- 
gation gradually to have shrunk away from be- 
fore the experimental inference, the definite ar- 
rangements, and the comprehensive spirit, with 
which this taste is attended. We have seen a 
sympathy between man and man growing out 
imto a high state of civilization—but the bonds of 
principle proportionably relaxed, and _ political 
peace left insecure. We have seen new sciences 
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springing up at the call of social necessities, and 
working for the convenience of man—while those 
which had been purely the ministers of his intel- 
lectual pleasures have been discarded. We have 
seen learning, in one place carried away by the 
spirit of commerce, in another passing off into 
mere diversion and amusement, but nowhere as- 
serting its proper character, as the strenethener 
of the faculties, and trainer of the moral being. 
These and many other conclusions, which it 
would be tedious to repeat, have contributed to 
the impression that the taste in question is rather 
imposing than salutary. It must be confessed, 
indeed, that we have followed out the evil conse- 
quences with a jealous eye, and passed lightly 
over such as might be beneficial; but this has 
been done after a full conviction, that the bad 
effects far outweigh the good, and in order that 
we might have room to trace them out more mi- 
nutely, than a less partial balancing of the results 
would have allowed us. 

But we must remember, that all evii effects are 
in the nature of punishments for some mistaken 
principle rashly admitted, or for the indulgence 
of some faulty moral temper. It will be well, 
therefore, to assign the evil in the present case 
to the error which has provoked it, and to 
conclude the present inquiry, by showing the 
false principle on which the habit of diffusive 
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reading alone can be vindicated—and by sug- 
gesting the temper of mind from which it pro- 
bably arises. 

The error to which we allude, does not lie so 
much in an extravagant estimate of the powers 
of man, as in a mistaken conception of the very 
nature and frame of his mind. It is assumed 
that man has in all cases the same natural faculties 
at command, and that therefore he may apply 
these to several subjects successively with the 
same ease as toa single point. Now here it is for- 
gotten, that a great part of intellectual strength, 
where it is found, consists in the developement of 
a peculiar intellectual habit, which has been 
framed by repeated energies, in one direction, 
and on one subject-matter. But as most studies 
tend to exercise an influence somewhat peculiar 
to themselves, and to form such habits as are 
best adapted to them; and as different pursuits 
have different and even opposite tendencies, any 
attempt to task the understanding with a great 
variety, is, in fact, a throwing of conflicting ele- 
ments into the mind; which, should they exert 
equal strength, would neutralize each other. 
This, however, will not of course be the practical 
result; for the intellect will always admit some 
truths with more readiness than others; and (al- 
though perhaps none has a very strong influence) 
the effects of such will stand more prominently 
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forward in the character, while the rest are pro- 
portionably discouraged, and remain inoperative. 
And here lies the main evil of a system of dif- 
fusive reading. It seems to follow by a law al- 
most necessary, that in such a case the higher, 
and more intellectual and refined branches of 
literature and philosophy should be continually 
yielding ground before the grosser and more ma- 
terial. There will always be more to satisfy and 
attract the mind, during the first stages of its cul- 
tivation, in the latter than in the former class of 
studies. ‘They will present a more immediate 
and intelligible aim, admit of a more rapid com- 
prehension, rest on a more palpable evidence- 
Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, the 
mind cannot but fix on these in preference to 
the others; and thus will the latter be exposed to 
the double risk of being either wholly neglected 
or embased. For if the mind do not altogether 
turn away from them, yet, having been trained 
rather by the spirit and discipline of a different 
class of truths, it will treat them upon wrong 
principles, applying a coarser method of investi- 
gation, or violating the delicacy of their evidence 
by false analogies and assumed laws. And with 
this hypothesis does the result of the foregoing 
investigation exactly coincide ; we have not only 
seen intellectual truths giving way to experimen- 
tal, and mental creation superseded by physical, 
pds 
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but have also found habitual communication with 
the visible world leading to a sensual system of 
metaphysics, and a rapid developement of me- 
chanical and productive science laying the found- 
ation for a utilitarian morality. Thus in fine 
does a taste for general reading, by throwing to- 
gether all classes of truth and knowledge, not 
merely preclude the perfect cultivation of any, 
but actually remove that natural protection from 
each other, which, owing, to their diversity of 
character on the one hand, and the nature of the 
human mind on the other, they are seen to re- 
quire. When separately addressed to different 
minds they can be carried out according to their 
proper laws, but when blended together the more 
refined are naturally overborne. 

But in addition to the intellectual error, on 
which a habit of diffusive study must be based, 
as a system steadily pursued, a calm inquirer may 
look with suspicion on the moral temper which 
produces it as ataste. As such it betrays a con- 
dition of feeling, in which the individual stands 
far too prominently forward. It is an attempt to 
give an intellectual completeness to a single mind, 
viewed by itself, and disconnected with the other 
minds around it—to absorb into a very minute 
part the various stores of thought and learning 
which should be spread throughout the collective 
whole; it takes away from the individual the 
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sense that his best perfection consists in his effi- 
cient subserviency to a social system, and that 
that system will be most beautiful which displays 
its constituent portions, severally imperfect, con- 
tributing their small, but essential elements, to a 
wide and harmonious result. 
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ON THE CHARACTER AND DOC- 
TRINES OF SOCRATES. 


Tue first rank amongst heathen philosophers has 
been deservedly assigned to Socrates, as well on 
account of the superiority of his genius, as the 
purity of his life, and the utility and practical 
tendency of the doctrines which he taught.—It is 
true, indeed, that in ancient biography we are 
frequently obliged to content ourselves with the 
bare proportions, or the coarser lineaments, of 
its characters ; and it is often to no purpose that 
we seek for those more delicate shades of tem- 
per, those discriminating features of the mind, 
from the contemplation of which alone a thorough 
acquaintance with human nature is to be formed. 
These are, usually, too delicate in their kind, and 
depend too much on local and immediate obser- 
vation, to pass uninjured through the lapse of 
many ages. We have, however, less reason to 
complain of this loss in the case of Socrates, 
than in most others. An enthusiastic fondness 
for his memory has secured to us numberless 
“anecdotes, which not only satisfy our curiosity 
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respecting the character of the Philosopher, but 
enable us to calculate, with tolerable accuracy, the 
effects of his doctrines on the general state of 
knowledge, and to estimate the services which 
he did to moral science, én particular. 

Many causes contributed to the popularity of 
Socrates. ‘The first honours, due to originality 
and invention, were not as yet pre-occupied ; and, 
accordingly, he was not only the first Athenian 
who greatly signalized himself in philosophy, but 
he had the good fortune of being esteemed the 
parent of that branch of it, which afterwards be- 
came the favourite pursuit of his countrymen. 
Besides, though literature, and especially the 
fine arts, had made considerable progress in 
Greece, the fame of an individual was not, as 
with us, obscured by the merits of his equals: 
nor did there as yet exist that middle class of 
learned, which makes the descent from genius to 
the absence of it, easy and almost imperceptible. 
But, which was the great cause,—he was the phi- 
losopher of the people. For his lectures, unlike 
those of the Sophists, being free from all meta- 
physical refinement, were at once level to the ca- 
pacity, and intimately connected with the best in- 
terests of every hearer. Accordingly, no cha- 
racter seems to have been regarded with greater, 
or more constant, veneration, not only amongst 
his own disciples and contemporaries, but wher- 
ever Grecian literature was known. Succeeding 
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philosophers, however widely they might deviate 
from his principles and practice, were ambitious 
of being thought his followers, and of obtaining 
the sanction of his name. The very Athenians, 
a people of headstrong passions, yet of exquisite 
sensibility, when the sentence which they had 
been so infatuated as to pass against him, was 
carried into execution, lamented his loss with all 
the fondness of filial sorrow. They remembered, 
with unavailing regret, the benevolence and af- 
fection with which he was wont to reprove their 
errors: and the simplicity and elegance of those 
discourses, by which he instilled his divine wis- 
dom into their minds. His accusers were publicly 
punished. A general mourning was decreed. A 
statue of brass was erected to his memory; and 
his very name was forbidden to be mentioned, 
lest it should recall to their recollection the in- 
juries which they done to their instructor and. be- 
nefactor. 

Nor is this regard to the memory of Socrates 
confined to the times of antiquity. With less 
judgment, and with very different views, he has 
been described by some modern philosophers, as 
haying discovered and made plain every thing 
with which it concerns us to become acquainted, 
in theology and morals. And hence an inference 
has been drawn to the discredit of revelation, 
that we need no further information respecting 
the object of our worship, and the principles of 
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our duty, than what may be acquired in the So- 
cratic school. ‘Thus by the views and prejudices 
of a party among the moderns, it has been at- 
tempted to throw a splendour around the name 
of Socrates, which would quickly have eclipsed 
the fame which he acquired in the heathen world. 
But his character must not rest on such vain 
pretensions. It is but justice to the reputation 
of the dead, to form a right estimate of their 
merits; since by overvaluing their claims to re- 
gard, we frequently cause them to be entirely re- 
jected: and it is but justice to our own reputa- 
tion, to calculate accurately the obligations we 
are under to those who have gone before us. 
But it will be readily perceived, that in the pre- 
sent case we are led to this inquiry by duties of 
still nearer obligation. For if it be true, that 
Socrates effected a complete reform in the reli- 
gious and moral notions of mankind; how can it 
be said that Jesus Christ brought life and immor- 
tality to light ? 

Whilst some men, however, from interested 
views, have heaped exaggerated encomiums on 
the Father of moral philosophy, others, equally 
injudicious, have denied him all merit as a 
teacher: and, what is a more serious injustice to 
his memory, have sullied his moral character 
with the imputation of the worst vices which 
ever disgraced human nature. The accusation 
seems chiefly founded on the authority of Aris- 
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tophanes; by whom, in the comedy of the Clouds, 
the Philosopher is publicly held up to the deri- 
sion of the Athenians, as engaged in the same 
frivolous pursuits, as tainted with the same 
Atheistical tenets, and as employing, in the sup- 
port of them, the same chicanery of argument, 
as the Sophists, his contemporaries. In answer 
to this it is to be observed, that, at any rate, the 
satire of the comic poet is directed against the 
doctrines, more than against the moral character 
of the Philosopher. But even this attack upon 
his doctrines appears not to have proceeded from 
any real knowledge of its merits or demerits. It 
is an attack on the prevalent philosophy of the 
schools, rather than on the peculiar mode of 
teaching and opinions of Socrates. It is not, 
merely, that the colouring of the picture is some- 
what overcharged, but that the grand outlines of 
it bear no resemblance to the original. For So- 
crates was not at all concerned in any satire 
which might be levelled against the frivolous and 
ill-conducted inquiries which had chiefly occupied 
the Sophists ; since nothing is more certain, than 
that it was the whole business of his life to draw 
off the attention of his countrymen from such 
pursuits, and to decry the mode of reasoning in 
which they had been conducted. Again, he ap- 
pears to have been more inclined to Superstition 
than Atheism; and so far was he from acting in 
concert with the Sophists, that he everywhere 
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strives to expose their vain pretensions to uni- 
versal knowledge, and at last paid his life as the 
forfeit for the boldness of his attempt: so that 
whatever may have been the views of Aristo- 
phanes in composing his comedy of the Clouds, 
the shaft of ridicule would have fallen harmless 
at the feet of the Philosopher, had not the preju- 
dices of the Athenian vulgar lent it a force, which 
it possessed not in itself. We can, indeed, assign 
a probable ground of the quarrel of Aristophanes 
with the Sophists, and, by consequence, with 
Socrates, who, however opposite his principles, 
was reckoned of their number. The representa- 
tion of comedies had been interdicted for nearly the 
space of two years, chiefly at the suggestions of 
the Sophists; for the pretended sanctity of whose 
character the old comedy breathed a spirit of 
too great license. It became, therefore, the com- 
mon cause of the comic poets to hold up to ridi- 
cule a set of men who had dispossessed them of 
the public favour. An attack was accordingly, in 
turn, concerted by them against the philosophers; 
and as Socrates was the chief philosopher, he of 
course was singled out as the fittest object of 
their ridicule. But that Aristophanes* bore no 
enmity to the person of Socrates himself, is pro- 
bable from the reason we have to believe that 
they afterwards lived on terms of intimacy and 
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friendship. It is also probable that Plato was 
the friend of Aristophanes; which is hardly con- 
sistent with the supposition, that the poet had 
been the bitter foe of his beloved instructor. 
The account which a later writer” gives of Aris- 
tophanes being bribed by the enemies of Socrates, 
to prejudice the mind of the Athenians against 
him, and, by these means, to pave the way for his 
overthrow, carries with it its own refutation; 
since the comedy of the Clouds was represented 
almost twenty years before the accusation of the 
Philosopher was instituted: a period much too 
long to make it probable that the two events 
were in any way connected, otherwise than acci- 
dentally, by the prejudices of the people. 

The other testimonies brought against the mo- 
ral character of Socrates are not found in the 
writings of his contemporaries. His private vices 
are not even hinted at by his accusers, who 
would not have overlooked so serious a charge, 
could it have been urged against him with any 
plausibility. 

But what evidence, it may be asked, have we 
for the virtues of Socrates? We have the evi- 
dence of two of the best informed and most vir- 
tuous of his pupils: a testimony which cannot 
be suspected of collusion, since, though it esta- 
blish the same fact, it was given under different 
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views and impressions, and by persons who were, 
in some measure, at enmity with each other. It 
is, moreover, confirmed by the almost unanimous 
voice of succeeding philosophers, who must have 
been eager to ascertain the truth of so important 
a question. We have, besides, the internal evi- 
dence of his own discourses and doctrines, which 
breathe a spirit of purity and moderation, utterly 
incompatible with those crimes with which he is 
charged. Or, if his moral precepts seem now 
and then tinged with the vices of the times, we 
cannot still suppose the mind which dictated 
these precepts groveling under the tyranny of 
appetite, and deriving its chief enjoyment from 
the gratification of the senses. On the contrary, 
his habits of life are as far removed as possible 
from excess, and his very amusements are laid in 
delicacy and refinement. 

Such is the evidence for the purity of Socrates’ 
moral character. But even the peculiar cast of 
this character was admirable. Philanthropy will 
ever be the darling virtue of mankind; and it was 
this which characterized the son of Sophroniscus, 
and gave the turn to all his pursuits. Man, and 
the welfare of man, were the only objects of his 
study. Whilst others were engaged in abstract 
metaphysical disquisitions, and solitary specula- 
tions on the material world, he confined his at- 
tention to the business of human life‘, and valued 
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all acquirements only in proportion as they pro- 
moted human happiness. Nor was any thing at 
all connected with man’s interests too mean for 
his observation. From the poorest artizan to the 
statesman and the commander of armies, the pur- 
suits of all came under his notice, and he was ever 
pointing out something, which might assist them 
in their several occupations. In prosecution of 
these benevolent purposes, no place was thought 
too mean, no occasion too trivial for conveying 
instruction. His very prison was converted into 
a school of virtue. But, he was chiefly to be 
seen amidst the greatest concourse of his coun- 
trymen. He affected not the pomp and the re- 
tirement of the schools. The ’Ayopaz, the pub- 
lic walks, and the baths, were the usual scenes 
of his disputations. As man was his study, and 
human happiness his object, the most frequented 
parts of the city afforded him, at the same time, 
the most numerous subjects of observation, and 
the fairest opportunity of delivering his instruc- 
tions. But in correcting the errors of his fellow- 
creatures, the hand of a master was required 
skilled in the direction of human conduct; and 
not to be baffled by the waywardness of human 
passions. A great versatility of genius, and a 
quick insight into character, seem, also requisite 
to the reformer of morals ; and with these quali- 
fications was Socrates, in an eminent degree, fur- 
nished. We are told by his faithful disciple, 
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that he as often conveyed instruction in the 
sportive dress of fancy and imagination, as in the 
graver attire of studied reasoning and methodical 
discussion. From this flexibility of temper arose, 
also, what is called the Socratic mode of reason- 
ing, which admirably accommodated itself to the 
character of the persons, with whom the philoso- 
pher had to contend. These were the Sophists ; 
who, arguing more for victory than truth, would 
have found it an easy matter to have eluded the 
force of mere formal argument, by their subtle- 
ties; or to have bewildered it by the length of 
their disputations. Socrates, therefore, declining 
the use of weapons in which they were most emi- 
nently skilful, attacked them in the familiar style 
of conversation, and drew from them such con- 
cessions, as speedily ended the dispute, before - 
his adversaries were aware, that their cause was 
no longer defensible. 

He was equally free from avarice and ambition; 
for he received no pecuniary recompense for his 
lectures, and he sought no honours from the 
number or rank of his hearers. Easy of access, 
he required no other qualification in his disci- 
ples than the desire of improvement. 

He was accused, indeed, of placing himself at 
the head of a party; of alienating the affections 
of the young men from their parents and rela- 
tions; and of instilling into their minds, princi- 
ples dangerous to the liberties of the state. But 
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his reverence for the sanctity of those duties, 
which we owe to our parents, is incontestably 
proved from the dialogue with his own son, which 
Xenophon has preserved to us. And it will not 
easily be credited, that he was ambitious of rais- 
ing to himself a formidable party in the state, 
and of poisoning the principles of the young 
Athenian nobility, who always delivered his sen- 
timents in public, and who would, professedly, 
undertake the office of teacher to no one. ‘There 
is, indeed, reason to believe, as well from his de- 
fence as from other passages of his life, that he 
saw the evils of a turbulent democracy; but he 
was too well acquainted with the nature and 
origin of civil society, to suppose himself released 
from subjection to the government of his coun- 
try, because he could discover some blemishes 
in the constitution. He everywhere inculcates 
the doctrines of order and subordination, and in 
the end gives the most signal proof of his sin- 
cerity, by his own conduct: choosing rather to 
abide the unjust sentence of the laws, than to 
escape from prison in opposition to their decrees. 
The ground of the obligation by which he thought 
himself bound to submit, even to an unjust de- 
cision, was a supposed compact between the 
citizen and the laws; of submission on the one 
hand, and of protection on the other.—‘ And it 
is remarkable,” says a learned writer of the pre- 
sent day, ‘‘ that the very argument, which, in mo- 
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dern times, has been made the basis of the un- 
qualified doctrine of Resistance, should have been 
set up by Plato, in the person of Socrates, as the 
foundation of the opposite doctrine of the pas- 
sive obedience of the individual ¢.” 

He affected no austerities of discipline—no 
singularity in manner or appearance: the usual 
error of weak minds, or the artifice of designing 
men to captivate the imagination of the vulgar. 
Though abstemious in his own diet, he was the 
friend of moderate enjoyment, as promoting cheer- 
fulness, which he thought the best tribute of 
gratitude to our Maker, for the good with which 
he hath so plentifully provided us. 

In addition to this, he possessed an evenness 
of temper which was not to be ruffled by the 
sudden changes of fortune*®. His countenance. 
always displayed the same calm magnanimity ‘, 
when it might have been expected that he would 
be elated by the praises of his friends, or irri- 
tated by the contumelies of his enemies. Even 
in the presence of his judges, he preserved the 
same equanimity. ‘This, however, proceeded not 
from insensibility, but from that genuine great- 
ness of soul which is not to be daunted by ca- 
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lamity; but rises superior to its circumstances, 
and acquires a certain degree of complacency, 
from the contemplation of its own resources. 

It has been observed, that philosophy and li- 
terary pursuits generally unfit men for the duties 
of active life. We forget that we tread on earth, 
whilst our thoughts are soaring to the heavens. 
Besides, speculative life and sedentary occupa- 
tions, are but little calculated to promote that 
vigour of body, and that flow of animal spirits, 
with which activity in public life and the spirit of 
military adventure seem, in some way, connected. 
We see, however, an exception to this in Socrates. 
He was the best of parents and of husbands. The 
occasions on which he signalized himself in civil 
affairs are well known; and Potidza, Amphipo- 
lis, and Delium, severally bear witness to his mi- 
litary spirit. He was not, indeed, ambitious of 
involving himself in public business; but this 
arose not from indifference to the welfare of his 
country, or from any incapacity for the manage- 
ment of affairs, but from a persuasion that he 
was designed by heaven for the more quiet walks 
of philosophy, and that it was not permitted him 
to resign a life of so much importance, in the tu- 
mult of a democracy *. 

Hitherto, we have principally contemplated the 
moral character, and the peculiar temper and 
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habits of the man; we are now to consider him 
as areformer of science, new modelling the philo- 
sophy of his countrymen, and advancing their 
religious and moral inquiries to a perfection, 
which was never surpassed in the pagan world. 
But, before we can judge of his merits in this 
point of view, we must take some kind of survey 
of Grecian literature, before Socrates attempted 
its reform. 

The learning, then, and philosophy of Greece, 
were confessedly of Egyptian origin. It was from 
Egypt that the Greeks imported most of the 
useful and ornamental arts of life. It was from 
the same source, that the legislators of Athens 
and Lacedzmon, down to the times of Lycurgus, 
Draco, and Solon, had drawn their maxims of 
policy and government. And it was thence, also, 
that the Ionian school had acquired its taste for 
physical and mathematical inquiries. 

However, both the useful and the polite arts 
had received considerable improvements and em- 
bellishments, since their first introduction into 
Greece. This was effected, chiefly, by the ex- 
ample and countenance of Pisistratus. The con- 
test with the Persian monarch succeeded ; during 
which there was not sufficient leisure for literary 
pursuits in a republic where every citizen was 
a soldier. In this contest, though Athens pre- 
served her liberties entire, she must have been 
considerably retarded in her literary progress. 
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To mention no other obstacles thrown in the way 
of science, Xerxes carried back with him into 
Asia, as the richest trophy of his enterprise, the 
public library, which had been collected with 
much care and expense under the direction of 
Pisistratus. Independence, however, and afflu- 
ence, soon recalled those arts which had fled, 
terrified at the din of arms and the bustle of mi- 
litary enterprise. The comprehensive mind of 
Themistocles, we may well suppose, was adapted 
to conduct the Athenians to literary, as well as 
to martial glory; but he was wholly occupied in 
providing for the present safety of his country, 
and in laying the foundation of its future great- 
ness, ,by securing the empire of the sea. It was 
the good fortune of Pericles to be born in times 
of greater quiet. He once more called forth the 
fine genius of his countrymen, by indulging them 
in their favourite passion for theatrical exhibi- 
tions, and exciting their emulation by literary 
rewards and prizes. ‘The effects of this patron- 
age were instantaneously felt. In history, im 
painting, in statuary, in dramatic composition, 
the best models which the world ever saw, were 
brought to light in the age of Pericles. 

Nor had Physics and Mathematics been all 
this while neglected. The Ionian school, which 
had engrossed nearly the whole learning of the 
times, and which was looked up to as the leading 
sect in Philosophy, had principally dedicated its 
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attention to these pursuits. And the chair of 
the Ionian professors had lately been transferred 
from Asia Minor to Athens, under the sanction 
of Anaxagoras, who was the tutor and the friend 
of Pericles. 

Morals, public and private, were alone unculti- 
vated, or had received only such accidental atten- 
tion as chance or necessity might have bestowed 
on them. The science of legislation seems to 
have ceased with Solon. Not that the genius of 
the Athenians, was unsuited to such studies; 
but that the state of the commonwealth made it 
dangerous to discuss with freedom the rights of 
the people. Besides, Grecian literature’, before 
the age of Pericles, seems not to have been suf- 
ficiently advanced for moral and political inqui- 
ries, which suppose a competent acquaintance 
with the arts and refinements of life, and a con- 
siderable progress in the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind. A certain stability of government, 
and a people far removed from barbarism, in 
which all features of the mind, all character, and 
all observation are confounded, seem, moreover, 
necessary to enable the politician and the moralist 
to argue with precision on the effects of civil esta- 
blishments, and of maxims of human conduct. 
And though some acquaintance with legislation 
be previously requisite, in order to produce a set 
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of rules, under which the least degree of civiliza- 
tion may be acquired; yet it is not until these 
have had their full effects on the manners of a 
people that morals and politics assume the form 
of system and of science. It appears, also, that 
we ought, at any rate, to become acquainted with 
the duties of man, as an individual, before we at- 
tempt to consider his interests in a social capa- 
city. 

The useful and necessary arts of life being 
once attained, natural philosophy in its different 
branches, and mathematics as subservient to it, 
have accordingly been the next objects of human 
study. ‘The wonderful appearance of the hea- 
vens, the change of seasons, the devastations of 
tempests, in short, the various instances of wis- 
dom and power which are every where visible in 
the economy of nature, obtrude themselves on 
the attention and excite in men an irresistible 
curiosity to become acquainted with the causes 
of these phenomena. Morals and politics, on 
the other hand, are less ostentatious in their ap- 
pearance, more silent in their operations, and re- 
quire, besides, a delicacy of taste, a soundness of 
judgment, and an acuteness of observation which 
fall to the lot of very few. Cicero’ has observed 
that hardly any one has applied himself to mathe- 
matical pursuits, without success. But how few 
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have made any great advancement in moral and 
political science. It is yet in its infancy. We 
are not agreed about its principles ;—much less 
can we expect to agree in our deductions. ‘These 
principles are to be discovered only by the most 
difficult process ;—by a reflex view of the inter- 
nal mechanism of our own constitution,—The 
evidence, also, of physics and mathematics, is much 
stronger in its respective kinds, and the reason- 
ing which they severally employ more obvious, 
than what is appropriate to the former sciences ; 
since these are conversant with necessary agents 
(if they may be called agents) which never depart 
from the rule imposed on them at their creation. 
Whilst ethics and politics treat of accountable, 
and therefore, free agents, whose actions are 
varied according to the different combinations of 
reason, fancy, humour, passion, and appetite. 
Accordingly, physics and mathematics were the 
favourite pursuits of the Ionian school, whilst 
morals, public and private, were almost totally 
disregarded; or became, only in a secondary 
point of view, the object of its inquiries. 

Such was the state of science, when Socrates 
appeared in the world. By the bounty of Crito, 
he too had been educated in the bosom of the 
Ionian school, and had made considerable pro- 
gress in the fashionable learning of the times. 
His comprehensive mind however quickly freed 
itself from the shackles of scholastic systems. 
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He was early convinced of this great truth, that 
virtue and happiness are the ultimate objects of 
all human pursuits; and that therefore the sci- 
ence, which treats of these great ends, must be 
superior in dignity to all others, which become 
important only in proportion, as they are more 
or less conducive to these objects. "The manner 
also, in which physical inquiries had been con- 
ducted, tended, in a still further degree, to dis- 
gust him with the science itself. The prevailing 
system of natural philosophy was, chiefly, made 
up of an absurd mixture of metaphysics with ma- 
thematical demonstrations; and the basis of it 
was laid in gratuitous assertion and hypothesis, 
instead of experiment and induction. ‘This mode 
of reasoning was, indeed, well suited to the lo- 
quacious temper of the Greeks. Here too was 
play for the imagination, the effects of which 
were discernible in every thing which the Athe- 
nians handled. Even their religion had assumed 
its form from the plastic power of the imagina- 
tion, whilst experiment, the guide of life, was 
much too slow and too laborious for the vivacity 
of their genius. 

But not only so,—a superstitious reverence 
for, and an overweening confidence in the specu- 
lative powers of the human mind, seem at the 
bottom of all the errors of the Greek philosophy *. 


k Tatham’s Chart and Scale. Reid on the Intellectual Powers. 
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The external senses, it was said, were deceitful ; 
and besides, being conversant only with the 
qualities of individual objects, which were in a 
constant fluctuation, it was thought impossible, 
by their aid, to acquire certainty and truth. ‘They 
were rejected, therefore, as an unfit foundation, 
on which to erect the fabric of true science. Not 
individual things, but things universal and ab- 
stract from matter; not the changeable qualities, 
but the eternal and immutable Essences, on which 
these qualities depended, it was asserted, were 
the proper objects of philosophical inquiry. 
And as these essences were far too subtil to 
fall under the observation of the senses, it was 
evident, that the fallacious testimony of the senses 
was to be rejected, and that genuine philosophy 
must make its appeal to the pure and abstracted 
operations of the intellect. This they dignified 
with no less a title than an emanation from the 
divine essence; and supposed that it was only 
by its union with the body, that it had lost the 
knowledge of those ideas or forms, after the pat- 
tern of which all things were said to be created ; 
and that, therefore, the only way of regaining 
this knowledge was by rendering itself as inde- 
pendent, as possible, of the objects of sense’. 


' This doctrine of ideas was enlarged on by Plato; but he got 
it from Pythagoras: and it was perfectly agreeable to the spirit of 
the Greek philosophy in the time of Socrates. 
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To speculations and inquiries such as these, 
the genius and the views of Socrates were in di- 
rect opposition. It was his great merit to form 
amore philosophical estimate of the faculties of 
the human mind. He probably understood that 
the real essences of things were removed far be- 
yond the reach of our understanding, and that 
the intellect, merely by the vigour of its own ex- 
ertions, could never discover the properties and 
laws of the heavenly bodies, with which it par- 
took of nothing in common. He saw that per- 
petual doubt must be the result of inquiries 
where every philosopher erected systems by the 
force of his own imagination, without any regard 
to the reality of things themselves. ‘The found- 
ation of his superiority, therefore, over his con- 
temporaries, was this, that he was better ac- 
quainted than they were with the extent and 
nature of human powers. And it was with a 
view to the imperfections of the intellect, and the 
vastness of the objects of science, that he so 
constantly professed, “that he knew nothing, 
except this, that he did know nothing.” An 
axiom, which, however it might be abused by 
those who were falsely called his followers of the 
Middle and the New Academy™, was uttered by 
Socrates in that consciousness of the limited ex- 
tent of human powers, which is the foundation 
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of all that is excellent, both in learning and re- 
ligion. He intended thereby to expose the vanity 
of the Sophists in their pretensions to universal 
knowledge, and to call off the attention of his 
countrymen from their false reasonings in physics; 
but he never intended this saying as the found- 
ation of universal scepticism: for whatever might 
have been his scepticism in physics, he certainly 
dogmatized in morals. 

The difference between Socrates and those of 
the Middle and the New Academy was, in this 
respect, striking. Whilst he, forming a just and 
philosophical estimate of the human intellect, 
professed, in opposition to the pretensions of the 
Sophists to universal knowledge, that he knew 
nothing, as he ought; he nevertheless hesitated 
not to lay down with clearness and certainty, the 
grounds and obligations of moral duty. The 
Academics on the contrary, at the same moment 
that, from an affected diffidence of their own 
powers, they attempted to throw a mist over the 
most self-evident truths, in reality, set themselves 
up as masters of universal knowledge, and actually 
disputed on every subject which was proposed 
to their consideration. 

The reform, then, that Socrates effected in 
philosophical inquiries was important. He turned 
the attention «f his countrymen to the contem- 
plation of their own nature, and the ends of 
their being ;—to the study of those duties which 
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they owed to themselves, to each other, and to 
the state; and he, moreover, pointed out the re- 
lation in which they stood towards their Creator. 
These things, he asserted, were the proper objects 
of man’s attention. By improvement in such 
studies he might live happily amongst his fellow 
creatures here on earth; and finally, by the fa- 
vour of the gods, secure a happy passage toanother 
life". To these pursuits he directed the whole of 
his attention, to the total neglect of those spu- 
rious inquiries into natural subjects, which had 
hitherto constituted almost the whole of Greek 
philosophy. 

However, though he clearly saw the futility of 
that mode of reasoning in which physical in- 
quiries were conducted, he only, in part, effected 
what the great Bacon so long afterwards accom- 
plished. He pointed out the deficiencies of the 
old logic; but he went no further. It was re- 
served for our English reformer, at the distance 
of about two thousand years, to substitute a 
better in its stead. Yet had the teachers of the 
Socratic school entered into the views of their 
great master; had they been tinctured with the 
same genuine spirit of reform, and taken the 
same just survey of human science, they would 
not have misapplied their abilities, and mispent 
their time in those gratuitous assertions and hy- 
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pothetical theories, which so long precluded all 
improvements in philosophy. Had they employed 
that industry and those powers in sketching out 
anew anda better logic, which they wasted in spe- 
culations conducted according to the rules of the 
old; not only physics, but every branch of know- 
ledge might have been advanced beyond all cal- 
culation. But to confine our observations to phy- 
sics; what might not have been expected from a 
people of leisure and curiosity like the Athenians, 
during so many ages, had they but possessed a 
proper guide in such pursuits, when, in the course 
of only two centuries, discoveries have been made 
in this science, by a people of far less opportunity, 
not to say of less ability, compared with which 
all former acquirements seem but as a point? 
But it is worth while to consider Socrates, not: 
merely as a reformer of science, and as calling 
the attention of his countrymen to the study of 
morals ; but to see also what progress he himself 
made in the pursuits which he thus recommended. 
His notions, then, respecting moral duty, seem 
founded on the contemplation of man’s nature. 
We are endowed with various senses, instincts, 
appetites, affections, and passions; each of which 
is furnished with its proper object. We are, 
moreover, provided with an intellectual faculty, 
whereby we can distinguish between truth and 
error®; and, above all, we possess a moral fa- 
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culty, carrying in its very nature the notion of 
superiority, and the right of being obeyed; 
whereby we are enabled to discriminate between 
good and evil, properly so called; and are led to 
choose the one, and abhor the other. From this 
constitution of man taken as a whole, as well as 
from the manifest design and ends of its several 
parts, may be collected certain rules for our con- 
duct; which, as they obtain wniversally, and es- 
pecially as they themselves bestow the rewards, 
and inflict the punishments, which are proposed 
as their sanctions, could have had no other than 
a divine origin. τὸ yap τοὺς νόμους αὐτοὺς τοῖς 
παραβαίνουσι τὰς τιμωρίας ἔχειν, βέλτίονος ἢ 
κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπον νομοθέτου, δοκεῖ μοι εἷναιν. ‘To 
obey these divine laws, therefore, is virtue; to 
disobey them, vice: or, as it was more usually 
expressed by the ancient moralists, to act virtu- 
ously is to follow nature ; and in this true happi- 
ness is placed. To these dictates of nature was 
superadded the sanction of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, to be dispensed by beings 
infinitely superior to man, accordingly to the rules 
of good and evil®. 


P Xen. Mem. lib. iv. 4. 

4 Omnis Philosophia a Platone in tres partes divisa est cujus par- 
tem illam primam, bene vivendi a natura petebant eique parendum 
esse dicebant neque ulla alia in re nisi in natura querendum esse 
illud summum bonum, quo omnia referrentur. Itaque omnis illa 
antinua Philosophia sensit in una virtute esse positam beatam vitam, 
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Such seem to have been the outlines of the 
system laid down by the Athenian philosopher. 
And it may be said of it generally, that its rules 
were evidently drawn from the actual observa- 
tion of man, and the contemplation of the internal 
principles of our nature. Hence it is that they 
are never too refined for practice, though they 
sometimes partake of the false notions of the age 
which supplied the observations on which these 
rules are founded. ‘That we should be grateful 
to our friends, but retaliate on our enemies, is 
one amongst the errors of the Socratic school. 

It is not, however, meant, that the principles 
of the human mind were as yet analyzed with 
any degree of accuracy; or the question of moral 
obligation agitated. The appeal of the philoso- 
pher to man’s moral nature, was like that of the 
poet and the painter to his taste. Of neither 
principle, indeed, was the existence proved ; but 
then it was not disputed. It was not till modern 
days that every moral treatise was prefaced with 
a proof of the existence of moral principles. 

This system, pure and simple as it should 
seem, was afterwards variously corrupted, ac- 
cording to the various tenets of the philosophers. 
By considering virtue with respect to utility, the 


— Ex hac descriptione, agendi, quoque aliquid in vita et officii ipsius 
initium reperiebatur quod erat in conservatione earum rerum, qum 
natura prescribens. Acad. Quest. lib. i. 12. 
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morals of the Stoics became a system fit only for 
the elegant and the speculative, but wholly un- 
able to cope with the rude passions and appe- 
tites of the bulk of mankind. By considering, 
on the other hand, utility and pleasure as first in 
order before virtue, the Epicureans did a more 
serious injury to the world by overthrowing the 
foundations of all moral reasoning. That the 
union between utility and virtue is too sacred to 
be broken through, even in idea, was an opinion 
common to Socrates, with the best moralists of 
antiquity’. But that there is an equally sacred 
union between utility and truth, is an opinion in 
which it is to be feared he stood alone. It was 
from the opinion that utility did not necessarily 
coincide with truth, that the errors of paganism 
were continued in the world long after the vanity 
of them was discovered’. It was hence, also, 
that the double doctrine, as it is called, first had 
its rise; which, to whatever length it was carried, 
was certainly practised in some degree by the 
heathen philosophers; and hence, also, it was 
brought about that the people naturally disbe- 
lieved all religion whenever they became too 
much enlightened to receive the established one. 

But in moral, as well as in physical inquiries, 
their chief errors arose from an unlimited vene- 
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ration for metaphysical principles’. These re- 
lated to the nature and essence of the human 
soul, and of the Deity himself. The immortality 
of the soul was, indeed, a tenet common to al- 
most all the Greek theistical philosophers; but 
then, the belief in this doctrine was, in general, 
so disfigured by their metaphysical additions, as 
to make it wholly inapplicable as a sanction for 
moral deductions. The soul is described as a 
self-existent substance, equal in duration with 
the Deity himself, and indeed, an emanation from 
his divine essence‘; to which, on its separation 
from the body, it was to be re-united, either im- 
mediately, or after a few migrations into other 
bodies, according to the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis. By these metaphysical positions, the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments was overthrown, how numerous and forcible 
soever might be the Moral arguments on which 
it rested. 

Nor were they more happy in what they be- 
lieved respecting the nature of the Deity. It 
was the common tenet of the schools, that the 
first cause could neither be provoked, nor hurt 
any one’. Thus, the Supreme Being was ren- 
dered a supine spectator of the actions of his 
creatures; and thus, moral obligation could be 


5. Warburton’s Div. Leg. 
τ Cudworth’s Intellectual System. 
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no longer traced to its ultimate and genuine 
source—the will and attributes of our Maker. 

Socrates was almost the only philosopher, who 
was sincere in the belief of the Providence of 
God, and of a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments*. This was owing to his not en- 
tangling himself in those metaphysical labyrinths 
in which his successors were so miserably be- 
wildered. He pryed not with unhallowed eyes 
into the essence of the divine nature; nor arro- 
gantly denied its most striking attributes, be- 
cause he could not reconcile them with each 
other ; but was content to prove the existence of 
the Deity, his wisdom, and his providence, from 
what he discovered in his works’, He conceived 
him to be an infinitely wise, good, and invisible 
being ; whose nature was far too spiritual and 
too mysterious, for the faculties of man to com- 
prehend.—“ What he is,” says Socrates, “ I know 
not; what he is not, I know.” 

Nor did he hold any of those notions respect- 
ing the nature of the soul, which impiously as- 
sign it a participation of the divine essence. He 
supposed it, indeed, to bear some resemblance 
to the divine nature, and to be pre-existent to 
the body: on its union with which, it lost the 
knowledge of those eternal ideas, or forms, which 


x Beattie’s Essay on Truth. Warburton’s Div. Leg. 
¥ Encyclopedia Britannica, article Socrates. Cudworth’s Intel- 
lectual System. Xenoph. Mem. Phado. Stanley’s Lives. 
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it before possessed; and which, after its separa- 
tion by death, it was about to regain. 

His opinions, however, both respecting the 
deity and the soul, seem rather practical than 
metaphysical 5, 

Happy would it have been for moral science, 
and the general interests of mankind, had his 
successors imitated his moderation. ‘They seem 
to approach most nearly the truth, who departed 
least from the genius and precepts of their great 
master. But, in fact, little or no improvement 
was made in morals from his time until the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity. For though moral 
reasoning became the leading pursuit of the So- 
cratic school, from a vain ambition of universal 
knowledge, they joined physics and metaphysics 
to their morals and theology; and by this absurd: 
union, they confounded the principles and rea- 
soning of the distinct provinces of truth, and 
once more bewildered themselves in those errors 
and abstruse inquiries, from which Socrates had 
for a while rescued science. “Ἢ Plato, in parti- 
cular, is accused by Xenophon of having adul- 
terated the pure and simple philosophy of their 
master, and of being in love with Egypt, and the 
portentous wisdom of Pythagoras*.” 

Thus far, the father of moral philosophy was, 


z Phaedo—perhaps this is rather Plato than Socrates ? 
4 Div. Leg. lib, 1. ᾿Αιγυπτου ἠράσθη, καὶ τῆς Πυθαγόρου 
τερατώζους σοφίας. 
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as he has been insidiously styled, the apostle of 
natural religion’. ‘Thus far, his creed displayed 
a purity of doctrine, and a practical tendency, 
which we in vain look for amongst the other 
heathens. But, he would have been more than 
human, had he not been tainted with some of the 
prevailing errors of the times. Socrates, the re- 
former of science and of manners, the civil philo- 
sopher and the friend of mankind, was addicted to 
superstition’. To the belief of one Supreme Being, 
the creator and the preserver of the universe, 
he added a number of inferior deities, or demons, 
by whom the ordinary course of providence was 
supposed to be administered“. ‘These were, ac- 
cording to the Greek theology, a kind of middle 
link between man and the first cause. In their 
substance and immortality they were supposed 
to resemble the Supreme Being’, and in many 
cases to have proceeded from him; whilst in their 
passions, they were said to partake of the in- 
firmities of human nature. It became, therefore, 
the interests of men to deprecate the anger and 
to conciliate the protection of beings so power- 
ful. Altars were, accordingly, everywhere erected 
to them, under the well-known names which swell 
out the catalogue of the heathen mythology. 
New deities were added to the list, and new al- 
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altars erected, as the whim or the gratitude of 
an individual or a city directed. It seems as if 
mankind, unable to contemplate the brightness 
of the divine perfection, had placed these ima- 
ginary beings as a screen between themselves 
and the Deity. 

The son of Sophroniscus has, indeed, been 
held up as a martyr for the belief of One only 
God, in opposition to the prevailing polytheism. 
And men have been at great pains to reconcile 
the plain professions of a belief in his country’s 
gods, which he makes in his Apology and else- 
where, with the purity of religious faith which 
they would fain ascribe to him, and that sincerity 
and plain dealing which he certainly possessed‘, 
Thus we first clothe the favourite worthies of 
antiquity with our own notions, and our own im- 
provements, and are then at a loss how to account 
for the want of resemblance which appears be- 
tween their real and imaginary character. On 
the supposition that Socrates was no polytheist, 
the last religious act of his life, the directing a 
sacrifice to A‘sculapius, presents difficulties for 
which the ingenuity of hypothesis has not yet 
been able to find a solution. Some have sup- 
posed that he meant to ridicule the god to whom 
he paid this last office of worship; and thus, for 


τ yopiZw τε yap θεούς εἶναι, ὡς οὐδεὶς τῶν ἐμῶν κατηγόρων. 
ΑΡο]. p. 106. Forster. 
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the sake of supporting an opinion, they represent 
the best character of antiquity as playing the 
hypocrite, or the buffoon, on the very brink of 
eternity. 

But, it may be asked, if Socrates were really a 
polytheist, what were the grounds of that accu- 
sation of impiety, which occasioned the sentence 
of his death? There must have been some colour 
by which Malice rendered her charge plausible.— 
He denied the gross enormities which were re- 
corded of the gods, and hence it was that his ac- 
cusers represented him as denying the existence 
of the gods themselves*. And the inference was 
easy in the minds of the vulgar; since the exist- 
ence of the gods, and the stories recorded of them, 
were inseparably united, and the evidence for the 
one position was equally strong with that for the 
other. Thus, the fact is, that Socrates attempted 
to reform, not to overthrow the heathen worship. 
He exhorts his disciples to consult the pagan 
oracles in all matters which were beyond the 
reach of human foresight. He was himself a 
strict observer of the religious rites of his 
country, and uniformly recommended the same 
observance to his followers. 

Nay, further,—he supposed that he himself 
was under the immediate and supernatural in- 
fluence of one of these Pagan deities, whose im- 
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pulses he pretended to distinguish; and which, 
though it did not lead him into truth, secured 
him, however, from error. This was, indeed, so 
notorious, by the philosopher’s own avowal, that 
(if we may believe Xenophon, who writes most 
in the spirit of his master,) it became the ground 
of that part of his accusation which charges him 
with introducing new deities. 

Divers opinions have, indeed, been entertained 
with respect to the demon of Socrates", and the 
question is neither trivial, nor easy to be decided. 
Upon the whole, however, if we consider the tried 
integrity of the man, how far his disposition and 
views led him from that mistaken and destructive 
policy, which taught succeeding philosophers to 
deceive for the sake of utility ; again, if we reflect 
in how plain terms he asserts the superintendence | 
of this good genius; on his mode of teaching, in 
which no instance of double doctrine can be 
brought; and, above all, if we recollect that the 
doctrine of demons was the favourite tenet of the 
Greek theology; we shall be inclined to think 
that Socrates meant not to deceive others, in a 
point of so much importance; but that, in this 
instance, he was deceived himself. 

Nor is Socrates the only enthusiast of anti- 
quity; nor is there any weakness, which so easily 


h Cudw. Int. Sys. Gillies’ Hist. Greece. Mitford’s Hist. Greece. 
Enfield’s Hist. Philo. Encycel. Brit. 
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unmans the mind, as enthusiasm, when connected 
with religion; and more especially that man’s 
mind who sets himself up as a reformer of morals. 
We feel that we stand in need of supernatural 
assistance; and the next step is easy to our 
vanity,—to persuade ourselves that we are suf- 
ficiently the favourites of heaven to have obtained 
it. In this case, the purity of our designs fre- 
quently lays us more open to this self-delusion. 
Thus it has been attempted to give a just no- 
tion of the character and doctrines of the Athe- 
nian philosopher; fairly to estimate his merits as 
a teacher; to exhibit a correct likeness of his 
peculiar virtues; and to rescue his name from 
those foul imputations, with which malice or pre- 
judice has been at pains to sully it-—As a moral- 
ist, we are struck with the purity of his doctrines, 
and the unaffected simplicity and benevolent ar- 
dour of his mode of teaching. As a reformer of 
science, his life becomes an interesting era in the 
history of the human intellect. By a happy, 
though rare, universality of genius, he seems to 
have blended in the composition of his character, 
the opposite qualities of the retired citizen and 
the enterprising soldier, the penetrating states- 
man and the profound politician; the zealous 
patriot and the warm-hearted philanthropist. 
And in attempting to hit off the peculiar cast 
of his disposition, we are at a loss how to recon- 
cile the exquisite polish and the insinuating soft- 
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ness of his manners, when conversing amongst 
his friends, with that high spirit and grandeur of 
deportment which he exhibited in the presence 
of his accusers. Why, then, should we be de- 
sirous of branding with infamy that character, 
which, after all deductions from its merits, must 
be still allowed the most unexceptionable in 
heathen biography.—Narrow, indeed, must be 
the understanding, and strangely indifferent to 
the honour of our kind must be the heart, which 
can envy paganism its scantling of virtues. 

Though we exempt Socrates from the general 
charge of vice and impiety, to which his times 
were obnoxious, we may still claim a proud su- 
periority, from the comparison of heathen and 
Christian morals. And it is, at best, but the 
shallow contrivance of a little mind, to strive to - 
advance one cause by calumniating another. 
Why do we not rather congratulate ourselves 
on having found at least one resting-place in 
ancient history, where we may take our stand, 
and contemplate, as from a vantage ground, the 
wisdom of antiquity, free from the pollutions of 
paganism ? 

J. JACKSON, 
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